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ABSTRACT 
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entire staff received a v ek or organization development consultation 
before attenpting any structural change. In the other four schools, 
only a selected group of staff members received the initial 
consultation; they were expected to help their fellow f<taff members, 
with periodic assistance from outside consultants. Comparative data 
were also collected from two control schools that wer'3 trying to 
adopt multiunit structure but received no training or. consultation. 
In their analysis, the authors combine a quantitative cross-site 
comparison with detailed case studies of each of tha six test 
schools. Data on staff interaction, decisionnaking/ job satisfaction^ 
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Preface 



The publication of this monograph marks the seventh anniver- 
sary of the inception of CEPM*s research and development pro- 
gram, Strategies of Organizational Change. During the summer of 
1967, Philip Runkel and I commenced a series of research and 
development projects to test the efficacy of various approaches to 
consultation in organization development (OD) for schools. Our 
central purpose was to develop theory and technology of structural 
and cultural change within the public schools. To pursue this pur- 
pose, we have collected evidence regarding alternative organiza- 
tional procedures a school can use, and we have tested the effec- 
tiveness of many consultative techniques for helping a school move 
into an innovative manner of functioning. Typically, we have 
sought to help educators to move in two directions: toward greater 
effectiveness in carrying out interdependent tasks and toward the 
better realization of humanistic goals for staff, students, and com- 
munity. Interestingly enough, we have rarely found these goals in 
a>nnict. 

Our initial project, *vhich we referred to as Organizational Train* 
ing for a School Faculty ^ resulted in the first monograph of our 
program (Schmuck and Runkel 1970). Between the summer of 
1967 and the spring of 1968, we spent the equivalent of about 
twelve days training the entire staff of a junior high to build new 
norms and procedures for describing its goals on a continuing basis, 
comparing its reactions with what it would accept as movement 
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toward its goals, generating revised hypotheses about action that 
would move the school closer to its goals, making decisions to 
carry out revised plans, and checking whether movement toward 
the goals improved. This training started with development of 
skills in interpersonal communication and moved through strength- 
ening constructive norms in actual work groups. It culminated 
with establishing new structures for communication among the 
staff, the Uudents, and the outside community. During most of 
the ViTorking hours when we were not actually training, we were 
examining evidence of the effects of the training and developing 
our theory and technology. 

The signal success of this first project— it won the Douglas Mc- 
Gregor Memorial Award for the best study in applici. behavioral 
science of 1969-led to an effort to raise the self-renewing capa- 
bility of an entire school district. We started this second project as 
early as the fall of 1967 by negotiating with the various sectors of 
the district and by collecting diagnostic data. Active training of 
subsystems began in April of 1968 and climaxed in the summer of 

1969 with the training of a group of organizational specialists. 
These specialists, recruited from various district jobs, woujd even- 
tually comprise a permanent subsystem for consulting with other 
subsystems. 

While the massive amounts of quantitative data collected in this 
second project were being processed, Matthew Miles and I reviewed 
the available research on consultation in organization development 
for schools. We also edited a compilation which describes all of 
the summative evaluations done on the topic up to the middle of 

1970 (Schmuck and Miles 1971). About the same time, Phil Runkel 
and I mounted the project that is described in this monograph. 
The field work ran from the summer of 1970 to the spring of 
1971. In this project, we compared the usefulness of two strategies 
of consultation for enabling six elementary schools to convert from 
traditicmal structures to a multiunit arrangement. This monograph 
describes the details of what took place as those six staffs at- 
tempted structural change. The research strategy combined both 
the idiographic and nomothetic methods of scientific analysis. We 
report both the detailed descripticms of a case study method and 
the quantitative con:parisons of a systematic field experiment. 

The consultative methods used in this research engendered suc- 
cesses of several sorts and mistakes of several sorts. Both the suc- 
cesses and the mistakes were easier to see because the research 
design included eight schools existing in different conditions and 
treated differently by us. The cross-comparisons enabled us to 
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learn much more than we could from a series of uncomplicated 
triumphs. The comparative data allowed us to make many informed 
estimates of the social-psychological dynamics that can arise when 
planned organizational change is proceeding. 

From 1971 to 1973, we researched the problems of establishing 
a cadre of organizational specialists in a school district that had 
received only a small amount of OD consultation. Organizational 
specialists were recruited among teachers, administrators, and sup- 
portive staff. These ^'recruits** were then trained to diagnose 
organizational conditions, plan interventions, and consult with 
subsystems within their school district to promote creative adapta- 
bility. Now in 1974> we arc developing designs for a new program 
of research and development. The program, tentatively called 
Building Joint Decision-Making Among Parents^ Students, and 
Educators, aims to extend the OD theory and technology to cope 
with the issue of bringing parents and students more integrally into 
school management. 

Our development and dissemination efforts over the past seven 
years have been aimed at simultaneously establishing networks of 
OD specialists within school districts and producing consultants' 
aids. These aids take the form of intervention designs, diagnostic 
and feedback instruments, learning games, skill exercises, group 
procedures, and an audiotape slide presentation. They are described 
in the Handbook of Organization Development in Schools, 
(Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr 1972). The most 
recent research and development activities of the program are sum- 
marized for the practicing educator in a booklet entitled. Organi- 
zation Development: Building Human Systems in Schools, (Arends, 
Phelps, and Schmuck 1973). Both of these publications, along with 
other closely related publications, are listed in the bibliography of 
this volume. 

During these seven years, over fifty research assistants have par- 
ticipated in one phase or another of our program. Those who 
participated in this particular project were: P.ichard Arends, 
Richard Diller, Robert Dwight, Don Essig, Ronald Martell, Jack 
Nelson, Steven Saturen, William Starling, Lemuel Stepherson, and 
Spencer Wyant. They were joined by Brooklyn Derr who partici- 
pated on the consulting team while serving as a visiting research 
associate at CASEA. Philip Runkel collaborated in all phases of 
the project and made very helpful criticisms of earlier versions of 
this monograph. Dcmald Murray, Mary Ann Smith, and I partici- 
pated in all phases of the project and collaborated in writing this 
mcmograph. We were joined by Mitchell Schwartz and Margaret 
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Runkel who helped with the monograph after initial drafts of 
most chapters had been written. Dorothy Van Cleef facilitated 
the many data analyses, while Rosemary Briggs and Lois Newton 
typed the many versions of prefinal drafts. Special thanks go to 
Jeiinilu Whitwell, Sandy Anders, Margareta Seb-OUson, and Ellen 
Rice for their effective and dedicated work in proofreading and 
preparing the final draft for publication. 

AH of us are especially grateful to the members of the several 
schools that participated in the project. Without their interest and 
participation, an action research project of this nature would be 
impossible. We hope that the insights presented in this monograph 
will be helpful to those educators who took part in the project. 
We also hope that the facts, analyses, and conclusions presented 
will be useful to the many other educational practitioners, re- 
searchers, and interested parties who arc seeking effective methods 
for changing organizational structures of schools. 

Richard A. sghmuck 

May 1974 
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Chapter I 



Changing 
Interdependencies in 
Elementary Schools 



The self-contained classrooms of traditional elementary schools 
are shifting to more interdependent kinds of staff relationships and 
more open arrangements for student learning. Many teachers are 
moving beyond the four walls of their private classrooms to join 
with their colleagues in new kinds of planning and curriculum de- 
velopment. Even though autonomous teaching is by no means 
completely dead, the most traditional teachers are feeling pressure 
to become more collaborative with colleagues. Increased collabora- 
tion in goal-setting, instructional planning, and cooperation in the 
actual instructional acts are taking place in a large number of 
school districts. It will not be long, we believe, before the self- 
contained elementary school is a relic of the past. 

We do believe, of course, that the self-contained school organi- 
zation was once an appropriate response to widespread demands 
for immediate and free public education for all children. Indeed, 
the process of teaching the identical basic skills to large numbers 
of students at the same time in an efficient manner seemed to 
nt the needs, wants, and demands of that period. Furthermore, it 
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was appropriate for educators of the early part of this century to 
look to American industry for models of efficient organization. 
In adopting ideas from industry, educators put into practice at 
least three organizational concepts from business theory. First, 
businesses were operated under the assumption that effective 
organizations have sharply defmed goals and procedures. Second, 
this thinking specified that strict rules were required to protect 
organizational members from one another and to protect the or- 
ganization itself from the arbitrary whims of any of its members. 
And, third, this thinking specified that people were naturally lazy 
and therefore needed to be motivated by extrinsic rewards, punish- 
ments and constant supervision. 

We believe that this sort of thinking is going out of style today. 
Moreover, self-contained elementary schools are changing in struc- 
ture, because they are not designed to accommodate contemporary 
students, more collaborative young staff members, and many of 
our current educational objectives. In fact, the statement that 
schools today should not be the same as they were fifty years ago is 
a timeworn truism. The world has become more complex, as have 
the demands on education, and consequently the goals of contem- 
porary education have had to become multifaceted. The current 
curriculum must include more than the traditional basic skills and 
must represent more than a mere assembly-line, lock-step process. 
There is increasing evidence that the «kills of interpersonal com- 
munication are just as basic for our current society as the skills of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. A single teacher cannot possibly 
h^vc all the resources necessary to educate students; the organiza- 
tion puttern that keeps one teacher and twenty-five students iso- 
lated in a self-contained classroom places an unrealistic burden on 
both the teachers and the students. 

Even though we might agree that change must occur in elemen- 
tary schools, we wonder how to bring about such change. The key 
question is: hat processes of organizational change will produce 
actual improvement in the c/a55room?** Responses to this question 
are certainly difficult, but one thing seems clear; changes begun 
at the top of the organizational hierarchy do not necessarily modify 
what transpires in the classroom. For example, many promising 
new programs of the past decade that were introduced from the 
top down— the new math, the new social studies, and inquiry tech- 
niques—have left public schools mostly unchanged. Curriculum 
innovations have been injected by administrators here and there, 
but the educational social system as a social system has not }^Ti^ 
significantly affected. 
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Wc believe that the crisis in the instructional process between 
teachers and students today u in large part a crisis of organization. 
Educators are trapped by organizational arrangements and mana- 
gerial techniques that were developed to serve th«Mr predecessors. 
The traditional, inflexible bureaucracy of elementaiy schorls causes 
contemporary educators to lose rontac . with collc^ucs, studrnts, 
and adults alike and hampers the exchange of ideas that makes 
learning exciting and productive. 

But what sort of elementary school organization should replace 
the self-contained schooP What socin^psychological featu^'es will 
characterize it? We think, in answer to these queries, that three 
principal structural features will characterize many elementary 
schools of the near future. First, the professional roles of staff 
members will be increasingly differentiated. There will be more 
specialists in various subjects, more psychological services, and 
more aides of one sort or another. We believe also that parents and 
other citizens of the community (including retired or unemployed 
persons, high school students, and various others) will be called 
upon to help out in the elementary school. Second, we believe that 
mass instruction will gradually be replaced by more individualized 
instruction. More sophisticated testing procedures along with a 
larger number of cuniculum alternatives will characterize the ele- 
mentary school of the future. And, more and more, age will be 
replaced by ability, interest, and personality as criteria for bringing 
students into a learning group. Third, teachers and aides will more 
often form integrated teams using the talents and energies of the 
members in more complementary and collaborative ways. This 
third structural feature, that of the interdependent teaching team. 
was the focus of organizational change in this project. 

Many contemporary educators believe that the team-teaching 
structure is more likely to accomplish desirable educational out- 
comes than the self-contained school. We also believe that in- 
creased interdependence among teachers, students, and parents 
will permit more collaborative problem-solving and decision- 
making, more supportive communication, and warmer, more au- 
thentic interpersonal relationships within the community. A more 
interdependent school organization holds potential for both stu- 
dents and faculty to achieve more positive growth. The greater 
variety of individualized instruction as well as the opportunity for 
more ''humanized" interpersonal relationships among all the school 
participants are both growth-encouraging factors. 

This monograph summarizes the efforts, trials, and tribulations 
of a collaborative program to introduce teaming into six elementary 
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schools. It is meant to provide a practical source of Information 
to educators .ind interested parents who wish to modify schools 
in the (!iiccti<ins of more teaming, differentiation, and individu- 
ali:iation without a great deal of unnecessary stress and strain. The 
monograph's contents include detailed descriptions of the six 
schools, their personnel, the procedures employed by the consult- 
ants from the research and development center, organizational 
chan'^es made in the participating schools, the obstacles that arose 
in several schools, and the overall results of all of these combined 
efforts. 

Before we launch into a "blow by blow*' description of this 
program of action research, we wish to say a few words about the 
importance of the school organization in relation to instructional 
innovations. 

Centrality of the school Organization 

FundamentiU changes in school organizations ideally precede or 
accompany attempts at changing instructional procedures. Further, 
tiHj much attention is given to specific educational innovations— 
a| articular curriculum or instructional process— and too little atten- 
tio*i is given to organizational features of the school that support 
or impede particular educational innovations. We believe, there- 
fore, that new organizational patterns should be formulated and 
tested concurrently with the testing of instructional innovations. 

ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 

Two major components of organizational life seem relevant 
when considering basic change. One is the organizational structure 
itself— the roles, relationships, agreements, and procedures that 
govern the participants' expectaticms. The second is each individu- 
al's view of his role in the organization and how these perceptions 
influence his or her behavior within the organization. 

We belit^e that significant changes in the organizational struc- 
ture will help to bring about changes in individual participants' 
behaviors. Additionally, we believe change in the structure is one 
very good place to begin on the road to instructional innovation. 
Qmcentration on changing the school organization can facilitate 
the following kinds of behavioral changes: (1) increased participa- 
tion of teachers in collaborative decision-making; (2) increased in- 
teraction among staff members around instructional tasks; and 
(3) increased focus of teacher behavior on particular functicms 
leading to differentiation and specialization. Changes like these 
should encourage, in turn, increased effectiveness and satisfacticm 
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with working in the school. Such supportive ''contextual condi- 
tions** will also facilitate instructional innovation. 

In the past, elementary educat<>rs have experienced great diffi- 
ailly in introducing and sustaining innovative instructional pro- 
grams for at least three reasons. First, teachers have been asked to 
implement too many innovative practices at one time and have 
consequently been overwhelmed by them. This change strategy 
has often led to overload and role confusion among the staff 
members involved. Second, the traditional self-contained classroom 
has isolated teachers and has hindered sharing ideas and trying out 
new, collaborative projects. Third, teachers often lack common 
expectations and sufficient communicative skills to share their 
aimplex views on innovations; they often think it is improper to 
voice their fears to one another. Because of these three social 
processes, it has been difficult to maintain consistency, continuity, 
and longevity of innovative instructional programs in schools. 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

A long-standing, popular goal for elementary schools has been 
to individualize instruction— first proposed by progressive educa- 
tors, who took their lead from early twentieth-century educator, 
John Dewey. What generally is meant by individualized instruction 
is that each student*s abilities and interests should be validly diag- 
nosed and appropriate instruction then provided to enable the 
student to grow effectively within the range of his abilities. The 
popularity of individualization fluctuated until certain educational 
reformers of the 1960s again emphasized the need to individualize 
instruction to meet the unique requirements of particular students. 

Many elementary teachers of the 1970s, however, have not been 
able to individualize instruction in their classrooms. This is largely 
due to the extreme difficulty one teacher encounters in a self- 
contained classroom in creating and carrying out twenty-five or 
thirty different learning agendas. Indeed, it seems almost impos- 
sible for the teacher to work for a concentrated period with c*ven a 
single child or a small group of students that have similar goals 
and abilities. 

Individualized instruction will continue to be impracticable as 
long as educators limit their organizational thinking to self- 
ccmtained classr(»oms. Further, the soluti'in of hiring additional 
teachers is unlikely to work if this self-contained organizational 
structure persists. It is true that more teachers would provide for 
smaller teacher-student ratios, and would probably allow frir atUli- 
tional opportunities to individualize the program. Simply adding 
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teachers, howeveri will not guarantee significant change? in the 
nature of the instructional program or the behavior of the teachers 
in the classroom. More basic changes need to take place! 

ORGANIZATIONAL SKILLS OF TEACHERS 

Not only does the self-contained organizational structure miti- 
gate changes in individualization, but teachers' lack of skills in car- 
rying out effective collaboration with one another adds to the 
problem. Teacher education programs traditionally have focused 
on curriculum and instruction, preparing teachers to work exclu- 
sively with students. A quick glance at any college catalogue in edu- 
cation will reveal an absence of courses in communication skills, 
group problem-solving, team teaching, and organizational leader- 
ship. Most new teachers are placed in schools with ten to thirty 
colleagues and are somehow expected to establish, plan, and im- 
plement collaborative programs, without much preparation for 
dealing with collegial relationships. 

Without organizational skills, teachers find themselves pushed 
and pulled from one instructional innovation to another, unable to 
control the rate or substance of change in their schools. The 
frustration felt over the unmanageable teacher role is accompanied 
by interpersonal conflict on the staff and feelings of **role over- 
load." How can the typical teacher keep up to date on new cur- 
riculum trends, teaching strategies, student needs, and at the same 
time work effectively with students for five or six hours a day? 
How can the typical administrator be expected to act simultane- 
ously as an instructional leader, a model to teachers and students, 
an expert on public relations, and at the same time work effec- 
tively on the many managerial tasks he is expected to implement? 
The answer, we believe, lies in new levels of interpersonal collabo- 
ration through new, more interdependent organizational structures. 

Along with changes in the structure of school organizations 
there must also be alterations in the ways teachers and adminis- 
trators are prepared to collaborate. For team teaching to work 
effectively, the educators will have to use new skills in communica- 
tion, group problem-solving, and collaborative decision-making. 
They will have to learn how to remain flexible and open, how to 
tolerate conflict, and how to make group decisions even in the 
midst of ccmflict. But beyond this, there must be a new image of 
school life shared by administrators and teachers. This image 
should include the idea that problem-solving is continuous and 
cyclical, and that ideally the organizational members themselves 
are proactive in relation to the community environment. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL SELF-RENEWAL 

Our conception is that a self-renewing school organization makes 
continuous, adaptive changes by maintaining an active diversity of 
resources and carefully monitoring its success in coping with the 
environment. It maintains openness to its environment, responsive- 
ness among its internal subsystems, and an open flow of its mem- 
ber's competencies in order to use all of its resources to cope with 
environmental change. 

In a self-renewing school there is open, direct, and clear com- 
munication. Conflict, seen as inevitable and natural, is brought out 
in the open, so it can be used to bring about change instead of im- 
peding work. 

When a problem occurs, staff members are organized into groups 
to work on it; both the structure of the organization and the 
methods used in the groups change to suit the nature of the cur- 
rent problem. Decisions are made by those who have the informa- 
tion rather than by those who have authority; emphasis is placed 
on the best possible decision. A self-renewing school also must have 
sensing processes and feedback mechanisms to tell what changes 
are needed. 

At least three organizational phenomena can facilitate the emer- 
gence of more self-renewing schools. These are: (1) involvement of 
staff in planning school changes, (2) differentiation of staff roles, 
and (3) development of productive and cohesive staff teams. 

STAFF INVOLVEMENT 

It is a common, well-supported belief among social psycholo- 
gists that involving st;.ff members in the development of change 
plans will heighten the staffs willingness to put effort into imple- 
menting changes. Moreover, involving staff members in planning 
increases the variety of useful ideas that may emerge. 

Research carried out in industry, volunteer organizations, and 
schools has demonstrated that the satisfaction of subordinates in- 
creases when they believe they can influence particular aspects of 
the organization's decisicm-making. This research suggests that re- 
lationships between superiors and subordinates in school districts 
are ver>' much like those in other organizations. Teachers who per- 
ceive themselves as having access to more powerful people in the 
district are not only more willing to display their capabilities to 
others, but also feel good about their job and about the school in 
which they work. Teachers report greatest satisfaction with their 
principals and the school district when they perceive that they and 
their principals are mutually influential, and especially when they 
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perceive their principal's influence to be emanating from his exper- 
tise. This positive relationship also pertains to students* satisfaction 
with school and their perception of mutual influence between 
themselves and their teachers. 

ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 

The traditional pattern of staffing is now antiquated: it prevents 
elementary schools from meeting the demands of today's youth. 
It is time to differentiate staff roles so that teachers can be de- 
ployed in ways which will make optimum use of interests, abilities, 
and commitments. Lead teachers or team leaders are needed to 
coordinate scheduling and team interaction, supervise inexperi- 
enced teachers, and provide curriculum leadership. More teaching 
assistants and paraprofessionals are needed to perform many of the 
routine tasks now assumed by the regular teachers. 

Role differentiation may also grant teachers increased control 
over their professional careers, especially if the structural change 
is accompanied by consultation. The consultation wc have in mind 
would focus on helping educators to understand their own role 
and the roles of their colleagues. In the consultation special atten- 
tion would be given to helping educators understand new patterns 
of vertical differentiation and how to work effectively in teams. 

STAFF TEAMS 

The concept that teams of teachers, paraprofessionals, aides, 
and administrators will be responsible for effective instruction col- 
lectively is associated with increased role differentiation in schools. 
Although cooperation is encouraged in many faculties today, the 
organizational structure of the typical school seldom provides a 
formal time during which teachers may meet with one another. 
In order to create productive and cohesive staff teams, the follow- 
ing social processes should be present: (1) emphasis on the team 
acting conjointly; (2) frequent communication among group mem- 
bers; (3) rotating leader functions around the group; (4) high 
participation in group decision-making; and (5) frequent group 
discussions about the interpersonal processes of the team. 
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The primary topics of this monograph are multiunit school struc- 
ture, team teaching, differentiated staffing, and consultation in or- 
Kani/.ation development. We wish to elaborate on these terms here 
before discussing details of the particular project we carried out. 
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MULTIUNIT STRUCTURE 

A new organizational pattern, the multiunit school, has been a 
major interest of the Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning at the University of Wisconsin. It differs 
from the self-contained elementary school in several organizational 
ways that are important to the project reported here: (1) personnel 
work in units or teams rather than in individuated isolation; (2) 
new jobs are added to the school, such as unit leader, teacher aide, 
and instructional secretary; (3) the addition of these new jobs, 
along with the use of groups for instructicm, results in redeHnition 
of the traditional roles of principal, teacher, and counselor. (Au- 
thor's note: Klausmeicr (1969) contains a much more elaborate 
discussion of the multiunit school.) 

Research by Pellegrin (1969a) on multiunit schools indicated 
that these schools differed from self-ccmtained schools significantly 
with regard to interdependence among staff members. In the latter, 
the central figure within the communication network is the princi- 
pal and there are few, if any, mutually dependent relationships 
among teachers. In contrast, members of multiunit teaching units 
depend heavily upon one another for the successful performance 
of their tasks. At the same time, this interdependence is strikingly 
specific to the teaching units. Collaborative work appears to be 
characteristic only of the teaching teams. 

Pellcgrin's research also indicated that unit leaders were the 
focal points of interaction within the units; they also served as con- 
necting links between the teacher and the principal. As was the 
case with the teachers, however, no unit leader saw himself as 
interdependent with any other unit leader, indicating a distinct 
absence of dependence between the schools' units. Data on the 
principals indicated that the multiunit principals clearly worked 
and interacted more closely with their faculties than principals in 
the self-contained schools. 

The multiunit setting seems to promote increased group har- 
m<my and increased contact between principals and unit leaders. 
Consequently, unit leaders assume the role of "go-betweens" or 
links between unit teachers and the principal. The multiunit struc- 
ture also includes the "instructicmal improvement committee," 
made up of the principal and the unit leaders. This group capi- 
talizes upon the power of small face-to-face groups in that the 
units are linked to the administration through the unit leaders. 
The unit leaders participate in decisions at levels above and below 
their own. Most decisions in the school, as a result, are made by a 
small group rather than by individuals. 
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TEAM TEACHING 

Team teaching is defined as the attempt of two or more teach- 
ers, working closely together, to provide a common instructional 
program for the same collection of students. As such, it implies 
that goals and expectations are agreed upon publicly within the 
team, that there is a norm among the team members of openness 
and extensive sharing of ideas and feelings, and that the learning 
activities provided students result from joint planning, thinking, 
and evaluation of all team members. 

Some of the strengths of teaming have been identified by teach- 
ers as "feelings of support from colleagues," "working consistently 
on behavior problems," "several teachers working with the same 
students from different points of view," and "working together 
toward agreed-upon goals." The drawbacks listed were, "taking 
time to plan together," "getting tied too closely to schedules and 
losing flexibility," and "taking longer in the fall to get to know 
the students." 

DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING 

Differentiated staffing is a school •Tj^anizational pattern in 
which several different teaching roles are identified, and personnel 
with different competencies and skills are then assigned to those 
roles. Most efforts at application have attempted to make possible: 
(1) tapping the variety of teaching talents on the staff; (2) creating 
new leadership positions for teachers, so as to provide a more dif- 
ferentiated career pattern in teaching and to make possible a salary 
schedule based more on competency than longevity; (3) accom- 
modating more teaching assistants and paraprofessionals in the 
school's instructional program; and (4) facilitating more receptivity 
in the school to searching out and implementing innovative ideas. 

CONSULTATION IN ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 

Consultation in organization development (OD) is an educational 
process which strives to develop self-renewing, self-correcting hu- 
man systems. These systems are composed of people who learn to 
organize themselves in a variety of ways according to the nature of 
their tasks, and who continue to expand the choices available to 
the organization as it copes with the changing requirements of a 
changing environment. Although originally developed in industrial 
settings, OI) is easily adaptable to the special needs of educational 
groups. As we have written elsewhere (Schmuck, Runkel, and 
Langmeyer 1971), 

OD . . . remains fixed on organizational roles and norms and their 
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relationships. It rq>resents an amalgamation of theory from <{roup 
dynamics and general systems theory. Although it makes use jf the 
organization as its own laboratory, laboratory groups are used in 
ways very different from sensitivity training or the T-group. The 
targets of OD are the membership as a whole and as subgroups. 

The major motif of consultation in OD, then, is improvement 
of the self-changing capacity of the school as an organization. It is 
important to note also that the emphasis of OD is on \\ic processes 
of change, not the content. In other words, the OD ccmsultant 
does not tell a staff that it must adopt a specific organizaticmal 
structure or way of doing things. Instead, the consultant teaches 
skills and procedures th»u the staff can use to set its own goals, 
and to put into acticm plans for reaching those goals. An OD pro- 
gram helps each school staff diagnose and act cm its own problems. 

Even though OD intcrvcnticms arc typically tailor-made, they do 
have several objectives in commcm. Consultation in OD aims at 
helping groups io: (1) develop clear communication through new 
communication skills and new procedures for clearer, more open 
communication; (2) build trust and increase understanding by 
opening close, personal communicaticms so that hidden agendas 
and covert feelings can be dealt with in a climate of openness and 
authenticity; (3) involve more people in decision making by en- 
couraging information sharing and the identification of related 
responsibilities; (4) create an open problem-solving climate by 
helping compani^in groups identify more clearly the problems con- 
frcmting them and to develop collaborative, workable plans for 
solving them; (5) increase group effectiveness by helping members 
analyze and improve the procedures for carrying out group tasks; 
and (6) uncover ccmflict by providing participants with procedures 
that allow conflict to emerge. In this way, the ccmflict can be 
managed with constructive results, as opposed to the potentially 
destructive effects of conflict that is kept hidden. 

Summary 

In this chapter we have tried to lay the foundation for the rest 
of the monograph. Elementary schools are in the process of chang- 
ing their structures in order to accomplish more effective instruc- 
tional programs. We believe that this change is away from the 
self-contained organizaticm and toward greater interdependence 
among staff members. We believe that if schools are to change 
their levels of interdependence, the changes must be accompanied 
by consultation of a special sort for teachers and administrators. 
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Finally, we have briefly defined the key topics of this monograph: 
the multiunit structure, team teaching, differentiated staffing, and 
the central topic, consultation in organization development. 
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Chapter II 



A Collaborative 
Research Project 



Early in 1969, our research and development team from the 
Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration 
(CASEA) was planning a field experiment to test the effectiveness 
of organization development consultation as a means of introduc- 
ing team teaching and the multiunit structure in self-contained ele- 
mentary schools. Our primary interest was in testing OD potential 
for facilitating the growth of cohesive and productive teaching 
teams. Two coordinators in a medium-sized, urban district were 
simultaneously exploring the meaning of differentiated staffing for 
their elementary schools. Their primary interest was in "helping 
teachers to differentiate inrtructional functions within teaching 
teams so that the students would realize their highest potentials." 

Since we at CASEA were seeking experimental schools for our 
OD project, and the district coordinators were searching for con- 
sultative help in what they called their differentiated staffing 
project, it was natural for us to come together. Several meetings 
were held to discuss the possibility of joining the two interests in a 
single project. After we realized the concerns central to the two 
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interests were very similar, we decided jointly that mutual benefit 
could be derived from a collaborative effort. Our decision was that: 
(1) CASE A would select the schools needed for their research and 
development effort, and (2) together we would design a project 
which would hopefully enable the district to benefit from both 
the OD consultation and from the money saved by collaborating. 
Consequently, an agreement between CASEA and the school dis- 
trict was easily reached and a joint project was agreed upon. At 
the same time, our CASEA staff reached agreement with a nearby, 
somewhat smaller school district for involvement in the research 
and development project. 

In this chapter, we will describe the goals, objectives, and theo- 
retical rationale used by CASEA in proposing an OD-team teaching 
research and development project. Moreover, we will show what 
the background and procedures were in the differentiated staffing 
project of the larger school district. We will also discuss how the 
experimental schools were selected, what was done to enlist the 
schools' involvement, and how the consultation in OD was designed 
to implement team teaching. 

THE CASEA OD AND TEAM-TEACHING PROJECT 

In August 1969, we created a research design to test the effec- 
tiveness or lack of effectiveness of CD for improving the group 
processes in multiunit (team-teaching) elementary schools. We 
planned to carry forward previous CASEA program work by 
developing OD strategies appr<)priate to the formation of team- 
teaching elementary schools. Further, we planned to evaluate 
empirically the effects of different types of OD for such schools, 
and to carry forward research on ways of achieving more effective, 
satisfying human relationships within schools. In short, we intended 
to develop tactics and strategies in elementary schools for organiza- 
tional change aimed at increased interdependency. We intended 
also to evaluate the effectiveness of these tactics and strategies. 

The most basic strategy we were testing was that of educating 
grade-level groups within schools to function more effectively as 
units; the strategy included consulting with the grade-level groups 
as teams, rather than as individuals. The consultation involved de- 
veloping interpersonal expectations and skills to achieve more pro- 
ductive and satisfying working norms and procedures. 

EARLIER WORK AT CASEA 

What we learned previously in the "Highland Park Project** 
(Schmuck and Runkcl 1970) and the "Kent Project" (Schmuck 
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and Runkel 1972) was used in generating the design for this effort. 
At Highland Park, we found that OD consultation (referred tc; as 
organizational training) could enhance the organizational problem- 
solving skills of a junior high faculty. Evidence showed that many 
teachers took steps to humanize relationships in their classrooms as 
a consequence of interacting in new ways with their colleagues. At 
Kent, initial data analysis indicated that many of the organizational 
processes of an entire school district can be enhanced through the 
work of an internal district cadre of OD specialists. 

We saw as the next natural step in our R&D efforts the use of 
OD in helping schools to change their staff interdependencies with 
a minimum of stress and a maximum of teaching effectiveness. As 
we pointed out in chapter 1, more and more school districts will 
probably be moving in the direction of team teaching and differ- 
entiated staffing within a short time. Teachers will consequently 
become more involved in the collaborative management of curricu- 
lum and instruction. In turn, such organizational alterations will 
demand higher communication skills and diligem maintenance of 
open, effective, interpersonal communications within the new 
school organizations. We hoped that the results of our project 
would help future elementary school staffs move effectively toward 
more positive interdependencies. 

THE Research Design 

This project was designed to test the efflcacy of two interrelated 
methods of intervention: (1) consultation in organization develop- 
ment with whole stafts, compared with (2) group development 
consultation for a part of the staffs. These two intervention strate- 
gies constituted the primary independent variables of the project. 

As we have already pointed out, the consultation in organiza- 
ticm development was aimed at bringing about structural changes 
by working simultaneously with all of the professional members 
of a building faculty. It included the techniques of organizational 
diagnosis and feedback, training in particular communication skills, 
team-building activities, interpersonal, interrole, and intergroup 
ccmfrontations, and consultation in problem-solving and decision- 
making skills. In contrast, the consultation in group development 
was limited to a small group of about five key staff members. 
Particular emphasis was given to communicative skill training and 
team-building activities. The main reascm for making this compari- 
son w IS to study whether a cheaper and less complex intervention- 
group development-could have effects comparable to the consul- 
tation in orgunizaticm development. 
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The experimental design was completed with the inclusion of 
several control schools that received no specially planned training 
interventions. 

THE DEPENDENT VARIABLES 

The dependent variables were conceptually similar to those of 
our past projects and were based on our theory of school olgani^a- 
tions (Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr 1972). Through 
our consultative interventions, we expected to facilitate goal-setting 
and goal-redefining. Further, we expected to help establish and 
use new feedback loops to compare performance, with the goals 
souf^t, and to facilitate the emergence of a more creative ^Variety 
pool" (Buckley 1967). We would also encourage new organizational 
structures for the perpetuation of self-renewing behaviors. 

We expressly designed organizational development (OD) and 
group development (GD) interventions to help receiving schools 
initiate their own interdependent organizational forms for instruc- 
tional program improvement. Consequently, one very central test 
of intervention effects lies in the new kinds of activities and group 
structures the school produces. During the detailed planning for 
this project, we described some probable organizational changes as 
sources of evidence of our successful interventions. We also meas- 
ured the rate of occurrence of such events in other, similar schools. 
We will report these Fmdings later. 

History of the larger Districts Involvement 

Impetus for the larger district's interest in differentiated staffing 
and team teaching originated from two sources. During the salary 
negotiations for 1967-68, a teachers' consultation committee and 
the district's board of directors agreed to appoint a joint teacher/ 
board committee to look into differentiated stafflng. Mutual in- 
terest was evident. Apparently, the board perceived the merit pay 
possibilities. The district education association, for its part, per- 
ceived opportunities to develop a new career plan encouraging 
teachers to take on increased responsibility and providing financial 
compensation for doing so. Then^ hoc committee- recognized that 
this stafHng arrangement might achieve educational objectives more 
effectively and advised hiring part-time personnel to conduct a 
feasibility study during the 1969-70 school year. Two half-time 
ex-teachers, referred to earlier and hereafter as the coordinators, 
were hired for this task. 

The coordinators designed three main activities in the first 
phase of their feasibility study. First, they studied the educational 
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literature on differentiated staffing and multiunit school arrange- 
ments. Second, they set out to visit a few schcx>l districts that 
had already initiated experimental projects in differentiated staff- 
ing. They hoped to gain information by interviewing selected, 
involved professionals. Third, the coordinators planned to explore 
the new ideas for staffing with in-district educators. 

A survey of the educational literature revealed that significant 
attention to differentiated staffing was emanating from three re- 
search groups, working independently but apparently with similar 
goals. One group, led by Dwight Alien (then of Stanford Univer- 
sity), advocated differentiated staffing as part of an extension of 
team teaching and modular scheduling. The second group was 
based at the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cog- 
nitive Learning, where differentiated staffing was being discussed 
as an integral part of the multiunit organizational structure. A 
third group included a variety of social psychologists, sociologists, 
and industrial managers. Warren Bennis, Matthew Miles, and others 
in this third group were notable for their interest in the planned 
change process in formal organizations. Their ideas were applied 
to the school setling by the coordinators— particularly their think- 
ing about organization development and self-renewal. 

While the literature was being reviewed and visits to other proj- 
ects were being made, interviews, presentations, and discussions 
with district staff members and district groups were b^^ing con- 
ducted. Large discussions about differentiated staffing were con- 
ducted with the staffs of two high schools, three junior high 
schools, and twenty-one elementary schools. The district education 
association was continuously kept informed and was consulted in 
the areas of professional economics and professional standards. 

In their visits to school staffs, the coordinators attempted to 
obtain educators* views regarding the most important needs of the 
district's schools and the possibility of differentiated staffing in 
the district. A major problem was staffs' inability to cope with 
the myriad of instructional innovations introduced during the 
previous decade. There was also general agreement that new ways 
of organizing the schools should be sought, and many staff mem- 
bers indicated interest in trying out team-teaching arrangements. 
Nearly everyone agreed that administrators and teachers needed 
help in learning how to work together more effectively. 

In particular, there were about seven elementary staffs which 
showed high interest in exploring a differentiated staffing arrange- 
ment. Each of these staffs demonstrated willingness and interest in: 
(1) working as staff teams; (2) differentiating teaching functions 
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to allow more staff leadership, with extra pay for the additional 
responsibility; (3) allowing paraprofcssionals to relieve the regular 
classroom teachers; (4) working with inexperienced paraprofcs- 
sionals and professionals; (5) serving as a pilot school and allowing 
other educators to observe; and finally (6) carrying out a consulta- 
tive program in team building and organization development. 

Toward the end of the 1969-70 academic year, two key district 
organizations gave their ''blessings" to the experimental project. 
Ihe board of directors, along with administrators within the dis- 
trict office, allocated sufficient funds to carry out the project. 
The district education association voted to allow the pilot schools 
to operate under a salary arrangement different than other schools 
during the experimental phase of the project. 

Thus, the machinery for an experimental pilot project on dif- 
ferentiated staffing was launched within the school district by the 
spring of 1970. District coordinators earmarked three central or- 
ganizational components for development, implementation, and 
evaluation in the pilot schools: (1) the organizational structure 
should be changed from self-contained to multiunit; (2) leadership 
positions should be established that would initiate and encourage 
curriculum development, supervise teacher trainees, and convene 
and coordinate the work of a teaching unit; and finally (3) a num- 
ber of paraprofessionals should work as teaching assistants with 
teachers and students. 

EARLY THEORIZING OF THE COORDINATORS 

The conceptualizing of what was later called the Multiunit- 
Diffcrcntiated Staffing Project focused on the development of a 
multiunit school with differentiated staffing. Such an organiza- 
tional structure could solve a number of traditional educational 
problems, it was argued. Further, if new leadership positions for 
teachers were created, the overall instructional program would be 
enhanced in terms of learning and favorable attitudes of students. 
Innovative curricula and instructional strategies would be more 
readily introduced, adapted, or rationally rejected than before. 
The new leadership positions would raise both the morale of the 
staff and teacher interest in inservice education. 

The expanded use of paraprofessionals (uncertified adults) 
would: (1) enhance the overall impact of the instructional pro- 
gram; (2) realize the ideal of ''individualized instruction" and the 
goals of providing independent study and elective courses more 
easily; (3) increase the adult-student ratio at a reasonable cost; and 
(4) create new avenues of entry into the teaching profession. 
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New career patterns for teacluTS, it was also argued, would be 
established through the development of differentiated staffing. 
Specifically, if new differentiated career steps could be introduced 
between the traditional roles of teacher and principal, then: (1) 
highly creative and competent persons would be more attracted to 
the teaching profession and, once certified, less likely to leave it 
than before; (2) teachers would be able to obtain higher-paid posi- 
tions within the profession and still teach; and (3) entry into the 
teaching profession could be made at an increased variety of entry 
points. 

The coordinators' conceptualizations included thoughts about 
the implementation of the multiunit-differentiated staffing pattern. 
They argued that educators who wanted to work within such a new 
organizational arrangement should receive appropriate "training"— 
consultation to prepare them for new norms and skills. For exam- 
ple, the coordinators thought that if new teacher-leaders were to 
provide the leadership competencies expected within their new 
role descriptions, then: (1) they should receive training in group 
communication and leadership, discovering and airing conflicts 
through confrontation, training in supervision, and in group 
decision-making; (2) the teaching units should be organized to 
insure frequent, direct interaction between the team leader and 
other members of the team; (3) the te&.n leaders should be granted 
sufficient time away from teaching to perform their prescribed 
leadership functions; and (4) they should be compensated for these 
added responsibilities. 

The coordinators argued that if paraprofessionals were to pro- 
vide the services expected of them, then: (1) they should receive 
appropriate training to perform particular tasks; and (2) they 
should have frequent opportunity to interact directly with other 
members of their team. 

Finally, the coordinators thought if all members of this new 
school organization were to change their behavior to dovetail with 
all other changes: (1) all organization members should receive con- 
sultation in interpersonal relations, communication skills, and 
group problem-solving; and (2) each member should receive con- 
sultation with his or her unit colleagues so that each would under- 
stand the other's role, levels of skills, and behavioral expectations. 

Selection of the Project Schools 

During the spring of 1970, all thirty-one elementary schools in 
the larger district were notified that an experimental project in 
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differentiated staffing would be conducted during the 1970-71 and 
1971-72 school years. Building principals were encouraged to sub- 
mit the names of their schools if they and their staffs were inter- 
ested and if thc^r school could meet eight selected criteria: (1) 
virtually unanimous interest amcmg staff members in experiment- 
ing with the multiunit-differentiated staffing arrangement, (2) 
willingness of staff members to take part in an extensive program 
of consultation, (3) willingness of staff members to serve as an 
experimental site, (4) readiness of the building principal to share 
leadership responsibilities with a small group of leader-teachers on 
his or her staff, (5) desire to use intern-teachers from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in order to test the use of paraprofessionals, (6) 
existence of a community population representing a mixed socio- 
economic student population, (7) existence of flexibility in the 
physical plant so that innovative instructional procedures could be 
tried, and (8) sufficient vacancies on the staff to allow for proper 
recruitment and selection of leadership personnel. 

Seven schools finally submitted requests for consideration. By 
the end of April 1970, the coordinators, the district's assistant 
superintendent, and a representative from CASEA selected the 
Spartan and Palmer schools as the two primary experimental sites. 
The district administrators agreed that Spartan and Palmer would 
receive training in organization development for the whole staff, 
augmented by the addition of three team leaders (Curriculum 
Associates or CAs) and several paraprofessicmals. The district co- 
ordinators further decided that four other schools in the district 
would each receive some of the resources of the project, but not 
the same amounts as Spartan and Palmer. Two of these schools, 
Humbolt and Allen, were offered the group development consulta- 
tion and follow-up help during the school year from CASEA. Two 
other schools received increments for curriculum associates and 
additional summer workshop time for the staff, but did not receive 
consultation in organization development, nor did they receive the 
group development consultation. These schools served as controls 
in CASEA*s research design. Finally, two schools, Monticello and 
Gaynor« were added to the project from the neighboring smaller 
school district. These two schools received the group devehipment 
consultation and the f(»!low*up help from CASEA. 

Sklection of Special Staff Members 

The district coordinators prepared special role descriptions for 
curriculum associates and teaching assistants (paraprofessicmals) to 
facilitate their selection. 

30 
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CURRICULUM ASSOCIATR 

Soon after the schools were selected, a tentative role description 
was prepared for the position of Curriculum Associate (team 
leader). In writing the description, the coordinators used suggestions 
from district principals and teachers, information they had gathered 
from educational literature on team teaching, and ideas garnered 
from other differentiated staffing projects throughout the United 
States. The final criteria to guide selection of the curriculum asso- 
ciates were developed by the coordinators, with help from the 
district personnel director and staff members in the experimental 
sch(M)ls. 

This selection process represented a significant departure from 
traditional district practices in that members of the experimental 
sch(K)l staffs became involved in interviewing and selecting the 
curriculum associates with whom they would work. Both the 
Spartan and Palmer staffs formed selection committees consisting 
of the principal and three or four classroom teachers. Each selec- 
tion committee selected two or three applicants to be interviewed 
by unit members. The final selection was then made jointly by the 
unit and the selection committee (in consultation with the coor- 
dinators and the personnel director). In the two GD schools and 
two control schools of the larger district and the two GD schools 
of the smaller district, each principal directed the selection pro- 
cedures. In all cases, the curriculum associates that were selected 
were already members of that staff. All principals were supposed 
to use the ciiteria that had been developed by the coordinators 
for selecting the curriculum associates. As we shall see later, 
the actual methods for selection varied widely from school to 
school. 

The role description for Curriculum Associates developed by 
coordinators was as follows: 

Description of Curriculum Associate 

The Curriculum Associate shall have three msyor responsibilities: 

1. For the implementation of curricular innovations to the class- 
room and the modifications which arise from day to day ex- 
perience. Expertise in one or two major curriculum areas to 
provide assistance and curriculum service to teachers in the 
building. 

2. For the coordination of an instructional unit or team of staff 
members; scheduling, planning, development, and organization. 

3. For the supervision of at least one intern teacher and one to 
two paraprofessionals, and guidance of all trainees and teaching 
assistants. 
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Specific Functions 

1. Conduct building in service classes, workshops, and seminars 
for teachers in new methods and techniques of teaching in the 
subject areas for which he is responsible. 

2. Conduct demonstration teaching in the implementation of 
these methods and techniques within the building. 

S. Function as a teacher on the team, providing teaching assist- 
ance whenever possible. 

4. Serve as major supervisor of teaching interns and paraprofes* 
sionals in the team or unit. 

5. Provide necessary coordination for the instructional unit or 
teaching team. 

6. Coordinate work of all building teachers in his or her subject/ 
skill areas. 

7. Responsible for assignment of student teachers to the unit. 

8. Plan with the team the schedules and pupil programs. 

9. Represent the team and subject areas on the schooPs advisory 
council. 

10. Full-year contract (to be arranged). 

11. Salary (basic teaching salary plus index for leadership and 
extra time responsibilities). 

12. Tenure is retained as a teacher but no tenure is provided for 
the position of curriculum associate. 

Training and/or Experience Required 

1. Standard elementary or five-year basic elementary teaching 
certificate. 

2. MA, MS, or MEd or equivalent (experience, time, travel, other 
professional, or unit equhralents pertinent to the professional 
assignment). 

3. Additional training and preparation in strength subject areas 
(course work, institutes, workshops, etc. in subject field). 

4. Special training and preparation in curriculum development, 
teaching strategies, new teaching processes, clinical supervision. 

Personal Qualities Desired 

1. Demonstrates excellence as a teacher. 

2. Manifests leadership capabilities. 

5. Obtains the respect of colleagues and students. 

4. Demonstrates organizational abilities. 

5. Demonstrates ability to provide alternatives and possible solu- 
tions to group problems. 

6. Demonstrates awareness of educational trends in his subject 
areas. 

7. Possesses ability to communicate effectively with colleagues, 
students, and parents. 

8. Demonstrates positive attitude toward experimentation and 
research. 
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TEACHING ASSISTANT 

Next, the coordinators prepared a role description for the 
(paraprofessional) teaching assistant. The district administration 
decided that one teaching assistant would be hired for each of the 
teaching units at the Spartan and Palmer schools, meaning that 
each school would receive three teaching assistants. The coordina- 
tors and personnel director set the salary for teaching assistants at 
$2.50 per hour and the work day at six hours. 

Notification of the openings was given to every school in the 
district and was advertised in the local newspaper. As applications 
were received by the coordinators, they were sent to the leadership 
team in each school. Since by this time the curriculum associates 
at both the Spartan and Palmer schooU had already been selected, 
they and their principal served as a building committee for screen- 
ing and interviewing the applicants. Each leadership team screened 
the applications, ccmsultcd with other staff members, and inter- 
viewed a number of applicants before making final selections. 

The following role description of the teaching assistant was 
worked out by the coordinators: 

Description of Teachinf( Assistants 

The teaching assistant shall provide instructional assistance to the 
certified staff. The main responsibility will be to serve as teaching 
technician, performing a number of teaching tasks with students. 

Specific Functions 

1 . Provide individual research help for students seeking assistance. 

2. Serve as listener and helper to small reading groups. 

3. Serve as a discussion leader for large or small groups. 

4. Seek out information and materials for instruction by self or 
other unit staff members. 

5. Provide assistance to teachers in analyzing individual student 
progress. 

6. Assist teachers in the creation of various learning packages or 
programs. 

7. Operate audio-visual aids for groups of students. 

8. Salary and contract hours are presently being consulered. 

Personal Qualities Desired 

1. Demonstrates favorable attitude toward chiklren. 

2. Demonstrates awareness of educational goals and objectives. 

3. Possesses ability to relate positively with other adults. 

4. Demonstrates ability to follow instructions and carry out 
necessary tasks. 

5. Demonstrates desire to improve self skills and instructional 
skills necessary to the position. 
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Consultation in OD and GD 

A week-long OD training event was held for the entire faculty of 
the Spartan and Palmer schools in mid-August 1970. Each partici- 
pant received forty hours' consultation in five eight-hour days. The 
following week subgroups of six or seven staff members from each 
of four schools— Gay nor, Allen, Humbolt, and Monticello-received 
a program of consultation similar to OD. This consultation, labeled 
group development (GD), provided the subgroup with skills similar 
to those introduced to the OD staffs. 

The first two days of each week of consultation were spent 
mainly in simulations and exercises designed by the CASEA con- 
sultants encouraging participants to become aware and develop 
skills in communication, interpersonal relations, am! group and 
organizational processes. Some of the exercises used were the 
black grievances consensus task, non-verbal and verbal tinkertoy 
exercise, five square cooperation exercise and the planners and 
operators exercise. (These exercises are explained in detail in 
Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr 1972 and Schmuck 
and Runkel 1970.) The game-like nature of these exercises cre- 
ated much enthusiasm on the part of participants. The exercises 
also generated considerable data that participants could use during 
debriefing sessions to generalize about communications, interper- 
sonal relations and group processes in their schools. 

The specific communication skills of paraphrasing, behavior de- 
scription, feeling description and impression checking were intro- 
duced, using materials developed by John Wallen (see Schmuck, 
Runkel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr 1972). Participants were en- 
couraged to practice these skills throughout the week. This phase 
of the consultation culminated with an evening session devoted to 
a theoretical discussion of decision-making, roles, communication 
networks, evaluation, and self-renewal. 

The last three days of the consultation were devoted to learning 
and practicing problem-solving. First, each staff identified a num- 
ber of organizational problems within its school. Although specific 
problems differed from building to building, topics common to 
all the staffs included role definition, organizational flexibility, 
school philosophy and objecMves, involvement in the school's 
decision-making process, and using the variety pool of individual 
talents. Participants were then divided into several problem-solving 
groups. 

Each group followed a problem-solving sequence using the 
following stages: (1) identifying the problem, (2) analyzing the 
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problems throu{;h force-field analysis, (3) checking on the group's 
effectiveness, (4) evaluating the force-field, (5) generating alterna- 
tive actions by brainstorming, (6) checking on the group's effec- 
tiveness, (7) designing plans for action, and (8) anticipating barriers 
to carrying out the action plan effectively. 

Each problem-solving group designed several **plans for action" 
that were shared with the total faculty on the last day of the work- 
shop. These plans, as it turned out, served as initial springboards 
for each staff as they proceeded to implement their versions of a 
multiunit school. In addition, the plans became charts on which 
to measure progress. Consultation during the school year often 
focused on these plans. Sometimes the staff asked, **Are we getting 
where we want to go?" Other times, plans were abandoned and 
new plans devised. 

Overview of the Monograph 

The rest of this monograph delineates the results of this col- 
laborative action research project on teaming in elementary schools. 
In chapters 3, 4, and 5, we describe in detail our consultation in 
organization development and how it was implemented at the 
Spartan and Palmer schools. Chapter 6 describes data-based com- 
parisons of these two OD schools. In chapters 7-12 we present the 
same kind of analysis in relation to consultation in group develop- 
ment and how it took shape at Gay nor, Allen, Humbolt, and Mon- 
ticello schools. 

As the reader will discover, teaming did successfully come into 
being in some of these schools and not in others. The reasons for 
successful and unsuccessful implementation are summarized in 
chapters 3-12. Chapter 13 delineates comparisons across all of the 
sc hools and compares the experimental schools with the control 
schools. Finally, chapter 14 offers a summary of implications and 
recommendations for future actions. 
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Chapter III 



Summer Consultation 
In Organization 
Development 



In August 1970, the Spartan and Palmer staffs received five days 
of consultation in organi2ation development. Definitions of what 
organi2ation development is and how it works can be found else* 
where (see particularly, Schmuck and Miles 1971;Schmuck, Run* 
kel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr 1972; and Arends, Phelps, and 
Schmuck 1973). 

Goals of the summer Workshop 

The central goals of the August OI) workshop were: (1) to in* 
crease the small group and toi.'il organizational effectiveness of 
both staffs; (2) to help the staffs to use the competencies they 
already possessed for collaborative problem-solving about educa* 
tional issues; and (3) to start the staffs in the directicm of building 
an organi/ati(mal structure, which would include differentiated 
staffing, multiunit organizaticm, and team teaching. 

In particular, the consultants* goals were to have the staffs learn 
more about communicating clearly, uncovering disruptive norms 
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and procedures, solving orK<mi/.aticm«il problems systematically, 
running erricient meetings, making decisicms efrectively, and moni- 
toring their own behavior in relation to the new organi/.ationJ 
structure. The staffs were to learn more about identifying one 
another's resources and about putting those resources to use 
through collal orative problem-solving and decision-making. 'I'hey 
weii' to accomplish these goals of organizational improvement 
while, at the same time, building more staff interdependence 
within the school organi/aticm. 

Each staff eventually was to adopt its own unique version of 
the multiunit structure. Kach staff would then have its own dif- 
ferentiated role structure and its own particular norms and pro- 
cedures for teaming. In short, the organizational changes were to 
be individualized, with each school developing its own brand of 
more interdependent professional relationships. 

There were several reasons why we thought consultation in <ir- 
ganization development would be appropriate for these staffs. 
There existed on each staff a rather widespread desire for better 
communication and for more dispersed influence on decisions, 
Kach staff had chosen to move toward increased interdependence, 
and most staff members in both schools regarded 01) as a useful 
mechanism for bringing about the desired changes. 

Our major concern in entering the summer workshop was to 
maintain a distinction in the participants* minds between consulta- 
tion in OI) and the multiunit structure. We sawCASKA's involve- 
ment as that of bringing OI) to the staffs; the district coordinators 
emphasized movement in the directicip of the multiunit structure. 
This distinction was never completely maintained, and it remained 
ambiguous for many participants throughout the year. 

PKRSONNKI. OF THK SUMMKR WORKSHOP 

Richard Schmuck served as the overall project coordinator for 
the OI) intervention. He initiated the first macro design for the 
cnlire interventicm and for the summer workshop. Philip Kunkel 
acted as a second key person by working closely with Schmuck in 
the early stages of design building and by taking on the coordina- 
tion of erne of the OI) ccmsultant teams. 

Runkel led the OI) team for Spartan school, while Schmuck led 
the team for Palmer. Runkel waK joined by Steve Saturen, Mary 
Ann Smith, and Spencer Wyant at Spartan; <ine of the coordinators 
worked on the Spartan team as the district representative. Schmuck 
was joined on the Palmer team by Brooke Derr and Jack Nelson; 
the second coordinator served as the district representative. 
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Design of the summer Workshop 

The following schedule of events represents the workshop de- 
sign as it was prepared prior to execution. The page numbers in 
parentheses indicate the places in Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, 
Martell, and Derr (1972) where more information about the event 
can be found. 

Monday^ August 17, 1970 

8:30 introduction to the Workshop^-liH goals, procedures, and 
schedule by Richard Schmuck. Logistics and nametags 
by the district coordinators. 

9:00 Consensus Cxercu^-Introduccs consensus decision-making. 

Staffs move to separate wings of the building. Use the 
^'grievances of black citizens" exercise (pps. 277-279). 
Participants carry out exercise in teaching teams that 
they will be in during the school year. Other personnel 
are interspersed across the teams. 

9:55 initial Debriefing to the Exercise^Dtscus^ cognitive and 
affective reactions. During thu discussion, the consult- 
ants should introduce and have the participants practice 
the skill ot paraphrasing (pps. 54-61). 
10:15 Co//r^-ConsulUnts tally results on **gri^ances of black 
citizens." 

10:30 Data F.-edback -Second debriefing occurs with distinction 
between task and process activities. 

11:30 Generating Organizational ConcemsScnion organized to 
get out the sorts of concerns staff members have regard- 
ing the multiunit structure. Two steps are followed: (1) 
brainstorm in cross-team buzz groups of five to seven 
sUff members; and (2) record the concerns generated for 
all to see. 

12:00 /.uncA-Consultants meet daily during lunch to carry out 
formative evaluation and to make plans for afternoon 
sessions. 

1:00 Description of Feelings ^-Brict lecture on description of 
feelings (pps. 55-67). Form into new buzz groups, share 
feelings about the morning. Handout on describing feel- 
ings is given (pps. 63-66). 

1:25 Mural of This School Last Kear-Using a large sheet of 
butcher paper and colored chalk, make a picture of feel- 
ings about this school last year. 

2 : 00 Debrief Aftira/- Uncover and verbalize feelings. 

2:30 Share Murals Within Schools 

3:00 Coffee 

3: 15 Goal Setting £xrrcii^- Using tinkertoys, depict a model of 
this school in its ideal state, representing the people on 
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4:15 
4:45 

8:00 
8:10 

9:15 
9:45 
10:00 

11:00 

12:00 
12:45 

2:15 

3:15 
4:00 

7:00 

8:00 

8:00 
8:20 
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the staff and their interrelationships. Use consensus for 
making decisions about the final product (pps. 116-117). 

Debrief Tinkertoy Activity-^Vlhilc discussing reactions to 
the goal setting, the skill of behavior description is intro- 
duced (pps. 61-63). 

Share Tinkertoy Models and Coa/s --Members of each fac- 
ulty come together for this discussion. 

Tuesday, August 18, 1970 

Overview of the Day-Philip Runkel to Spartan and Richard 
Schmuck to Palmer. 

Nonverbal Cooperation: The Five-Square Puzzle^ An exer- 
cise to demonstrate collaboration in a group task (pps. 
74-76). In each school, exercise carried out in the teach- 
ing teams plus a separate team of auxiliary personnel. 
Debriefing. 

Group Agreements (p. 76)-*Stay within same groups. 



Continue Group Agreements-^lntroduce skill of taking a 
survey (p. 78). 

Total Building Agreements— htg^i by sharing unit agree- 
ments to build toward total faculty agreements. 



Intergroup Exercise: Planners and Operators^Tdkes place 
in heterogeneous groups with two groups at Palmer and 
three groups at Spartan (pps. 280-285). 

Introduce Skill of Perception Checking— Cztry out debrief- 
ing of previous exercise while trying out perception 
chjcking (pps. 55-67). 

Total Building Agreements^Keview morning agreements and 
buzz in heterogeneous groups. 

Meet as Total Staff to identify Agreements 

Tuesday Evening 

Theory on Organizational Agreements Short lecture by 
Philip Runkel at Spartan and Richard Schmuck at Pal- 
mer. The key organizational issues in the multiunit 
school are communication, roles, and decision-making. 
Meet in teams to establish agreements about these issues, 
survey group members, and pick agreements. 

Large Fishbowl -PrincipdA and Curriculum Associates in cen- 
ter. Agreements from units are brought to the center. 
The leadership group is asked to decide on schoolwide 
agreements (p. 192). 

Wednesday, August 19, 1970 

Review of Communication Skills (pps. 39-43) 

Hand Mirroring {pp%. 269-270) 
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9:00 Generating Organizational Problems^Two lists are gener- 
ated: (1) problems within teams and (2) problems be- 
tween teams, both horizontal and vertic^. All problems 
are those that are anticipated. 
12:00 Lunch 

12:30 Problem Sharing-'Each teaching team, along with leadership 
team, brings in lists, reads them out loud, and the other 
groups paraphrase. One consultant records by attempting 
to combine the problems and to reduce the total number 
to several key and pervasive problems. 

2:00 Problem Selection-Each staff member selects the three 
problems that he is most interested in working on and 
the consultants compile these. 

2:15 Milling and Group Forma/ion— Problem statements are 
posted; participants mill around eventually forming into 
heterogeneous problem-solving groups. 

2:30 Coffee 

2:45 Problem-Solving Sequence-Brief lecture on problem-sowing 
with special emphasis on Stage I {pps. 225-231). 

Thursday, August 20, 1970 

8:00 Problem-Solving Sequence— Each of the steps of a problem- 
solving sequence is explained, using an example from 
another staff (pps. 225-231). 

9:00 Problem-Solving fiegins-Continues for the remainder of 
the day. 

Friday, August 21, 1970 
8:00 Finalize Action Ptan^-Each problem-solving group meets 
to put finishing touches on its work. 
1 0:00 Problem-Solving Groups Share Results-^Eadx group presen^n 

what it has accomplished to the rest of the faculty. 
12:00 Lunch 
1:00 Continue Sharing of Problem-Solving 
3:00 Strength identification Exercise-Each staff member makes 
a list of his own resources and skills on newsprint; others 
add to each list, sharing their favorable perceptions and 
feelings. 

DESGRirriON OF THE SUMMER WORKSHOP 

The OD con>ultant teams, accompanied by several graduate 
assistants who served as historical documentors, arrived at the site 
of the workshop (a senior high school) at 7:30 on the morning of 
August 17. Prcpanaions completed prior to the workshop included 
setting up the physical arrangements, amassing all relevant handouts 
and exercise materials, and finalizing the design described above in 
terms of "who would do what, when, and how." 

^ 40 
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Staff members from the Spartan and Palmer schools began 
arriving about 8:15 a.m., arr '.aging themselves in small, informal 
clusters around a table of donuts and coffee. Their mood seemed 
very favorable; voices were animated and nonverbal interchanges 
featured smiles, handshakes, and pats on backs. The consultants 
were conversing with Brooke Derr, who had just joined theCASEA 
staff the day before and who had not participated actively in the 
designing process. 

By 8:30^ a.m., everyone had arrived; the introductory remarks 
given by Richard Schmuck commenced shortly after all were seated 
in a semicircle arrangement. Schmuck stated the overall workshop 
goals, made a few remarks about OD and the changing interde- 
pendencies in elementary schools, and then introduced all other 
consultants md the documentors. The district coordinators then 
gave information about meals, times, and payment for participa- 
tion. Finally, Schmuck gave a brief introduction to the first exer- 
cise of the week. Then the two staffs went to separate wings of the 
building. 

CONSENSUS EXERCISE 

Staff members were asked to subdivide into three grade-level 
teaching teams of the type in which they would be working during 
the school year. The auxiliary personnel, such as principal and 
Counselor, were scattered randomly through the three groups. One 
consultant joined each group, passed out the exercise materials, 
made appropriate introductory comments, and answered questions 
about the task. Each group commenced the task, having about 
thirty minutes to complete the ranking. 

The ""grievances of black citizens'* exercise was chosen in order 
to get the teams to focus cm the problems involved in sharing and 
combining resources within a group and to demonstrate how con- 
sensus decision-making can facilitate the process of resouice sharing. 
Additionally, the exercise was designed to call attention to the 
interpersonal events that can occur during the execution of a task 
and to the great need for knowledge and skills in group processes 
on the part of a team of teachers who hope to work together. 

The task for the group was to read a brief description of the 
Kerncr Commission and the commission study of conditions in 
twenty major U.S. cities that had been the scenes of summer riots 
in 1967. The Kerner Commissicm interviewed a cross section of 
people in the riot areas, as well as residents of the disorder area. 
By assigning weights to the grievances, they were able to make a 
list of twelve rahk-ordered grievances. 
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The participants had a scrambled list of the grievances, and 
each of them was first asked to rank the grievances in some order 
privately. Then, the group as a whole was to come to a consensus 
ranking of the items using these instructions: (1) Avoid arguing 
for your own individual judgments. Approach the task on the 
basis of logic. (2) Avoid changing your mind only in order to reach 
agreement and avoid conflict. Only support solutions with which 
you are able to agree somewhat. (3) Avoid ''conflict-reducing'* 
techniques such as majority vote, averaging or trading in reaching 
decisions. (4) View differences of opinion as helpful rather than 
as a hindrance in decision-making. Each group appointed a secre* 
tary who was asked to keep a record of the group's consensus 
ranking. 

The six exercise groups behaved quite differently during their 
discussions. In one group, for example, there was lopsided partici- 
pation with two members doing most of the talking. Another 
group appointed a secretary immediately but the person selected 
did not agree to take the job and consequently the group spent ten 
minutes deciding who the recorder should be. Another group 
seemed to have very even and dispersed interaction. In still another 
group, the discussion was so unclear and disjointed that the ob- 
serving consultant intervened by introducing and encouraging the 
participants to use the communication skill of paraphrasing. 

At 10:15 a.m., all six groups had come up with a single group 
consensus score on the items. They were asked to discuss feelings 
and thoughts about how they worked together. The consultants 
introduced the skill of paraphrasing and asked the group members 
to try out some paraphrasing during their discussicm. Five of the 
six groups did not discuss their group processes but instead con- 
tinued to discuss the content of the task. The ccmsultants in these 
groups vigorously reminded the participants to keep in mind a 
distinction between task and process and to paraphrase one anoth- 
er's remarks. At around 10:30, the groups broke up and most staff 
members went to get some coffee. 

During the coffee break, the consultants tallied up the results 
and gave each group three scores: ( 1 ) an average group score befcire 
discussion, (2) a group score after discussion, and (3) the gain or 
loss each group made with discussion. For details about scoring 
this exercise, >ee pps. 274-275 of Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, 
.Martell, and Dcrr (1972). At Spartan, two of the three groups im- 
proved after discussion and one group remained the same. At Pal- 
mer, two of the groups became worse after discussion and one 
group improved a great deal. In one of the Palmer teams, the loss 
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with discussion was considerable. These data were fed back to each 
faculty at around 10:50 a.m. 

The second debriefing discussion commenced with Spartan at 
10:55 and with Palmer at 1 1:00 a.m. The consultants introduced 
particular questions to guide discussion during this second debrief- 
ing period. These were: (1) What were your reactions to the exer- 
cise? How did you feel during the task? What were you thinking? 
(2) How similar were your behaviors during this exercise com- 
pared to the ways you usually behave back at the school? How 
were your behaviors different? What implications did this exercise 
have for your team and for your staff? 

Some typical thoughts and feelings expressed initially were: 
**I talked too much;" "If this had been a real problem, I would 
have talked more;** and "I just couldn't get into the exercise very 
well.** But as the discussion moved on, the participants began more 
and more to admit some feelings of irritation, confusion, and rejec- 
tion and to talk more frankly about how the exercise was indicative 
of many interpersonal events in the school. Some of the key 
points at each school were: 

Spartan. The two groups that improved their scores with dis- 
cussion were distinguished by more dispersed participation than 
the one that did not improve. In the latter group, two members 
controlled 42% of the airtime. In the groups that improved, mem- 
bers more often accurately verbalized the goals of the exercise 
than did the members of the other group. In the group that did 
not improve, the quieter persons had better individual scores than 
the most talkative members. This fact was discussed in terms of 
the ways the Spartan staff typically works together. In cme (}f the 
groups that improved, the debriefing brought out some negative 
feelings about how certain members had used humor to reduce the 
importance of the exercise. All three groups discussed the impor- 
tance and difficulty of making ccmsensus decisions and were easily 
able to relate this kind of decision process to the future work of 
the Spartan teams. 

Palmer. The two groups that got worse with discussion were very 
tense during the debriefing. Both groups continued to discuss the 
content of the exercise, regardless of the ccmsultants* attempts to 
direct the groups toward attending to their processes. The most 
lively debriefing occurred in the group that made a major improve- 
ment with discussion. The ccmsultant working with this group was 
very active; he fed back detailed informaticm about the participa- 
tion levels of euch member and about the particular task and social- 
emotional functions performed by each member. Although there 
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were some very active talkers in this group during the exercise, 
participation during the debriefing was equally distributed, indi- 
cating that the consultant's feedback had some immediate effects. 

At 1 1:30 a.m., the consensus exercise was completed and the 
participants were asked to form into new groups for the next 
activity. 

GENERATING ORGANIZATIONAL CONCERNS 

The participants were asked to form into cross-team groups of 
from five to seven. These were referred to as **buzz groups" and 
they were introduced to the process of brainstorming. Brainstorm- 
ing involves spontaneously generating a list of comments without 
evaluating the c(«mments or without expecting action to be taken 
on them. Emphasis was on allowing everyone to have his say. The 
task of each of the buzz groups was to generate a list of concerns 
or issues that members thought would be important in moving 
toward differentiated staffing, the multiunit structure, and team- 
ing. Each group was asked to record the lists on newsprint paper 
so that other members of the staff might later see what everyone 
else had done. The consultants emphasized the "problem- 
generating** theme of the buzz groups and tried to keep partici- 
pants from problem-solving. The lists for each staff were as follows: 

Spartan. (I) Gathering and sharing information before each 
meeting to decide issues; (2) insuring individual persons a feeling 
of freedom to express opinions; (3) resolving group conflict; (4) 
setting agenda, determining priorities, minor vs. major decisions, 
and delegating responsibility; (5) deciding on a deadline for deci- 
sions; (6) uniting us a large group for exchanging ideas and decision- 
making, keeping class-grade communication open; (7) using group 
a\sources; (8) insuring maximum participation from everyone; (9) 
gaining adequate commitment to decisions despite differences; 
(10) opposing your Vruder, recognizing the role of the leader, and 
role of the memh • und (11) deciding to meet or not-cancelling 
meetings that arc uimecessary. 

Palmvr. (I) Defining roles for all personnel; (2) alternating the 
teacher representatives who accompany their curriculum associates 
at leadership meetings; (3) making physical arrangements for grade- 
level groups; (4) arranging and scheduling faculty meetings; (5) 
integrating curriculum between units, grade levels, and the total 
school; (6) developing some organized flexibility— scheduling, per- 
sonnel, students; (7) building a school philosophy and objectives- 
agreements, attitudes; (8) forming grcuip agreements in teams 
about how to work in 1970-71 ; and (9) operating the library. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FEELINGS 

At about 1:05 p.m. at Spartan and 1:10 p.m. at Palmer, each 
staff received a short lecture on the skill of describing feelings 
directly. The lecturers said that cmly the person having the feelings 
knows what his inner state is and that it is fruitful for building 
accurate dialogue and effective collaboration when staff members 
can put their feelings into straightforward language. The lecturers 
talked about how we often act out our feelings by slamming doors, 
or by keeping quiet, or even by yelling, screaming, or crying and 
indicated that often such expressions of feelings are ambiguous to 
othf^rs. A teacher who expresses a feeling by slamming a classroom 
door instead of directly and verbally describing these feelings may 
cause other faculty members to wonder about the underlying feel- 
ings. Was the teacher feeling angry, anxious, joyful, or what? 

To describe feelings a staff member should put his feelings into 
words by directly reporting in several possible ways: (1) inner 
relating the '*queasyness in my stomach," or "my hands are 
sweating and Pm feeling uncomfortable . . . and (2) JimiYc'-"! 
feel like a little fish in a big pond.** 

To practice the skill of describing feelings directly, the staffs 
were asked to divide into new subgroups (with different colleagues 
than during the morning) and to discuss feelings they hvd during 
the consensus exercise and the debriefing in the morning. These 
discussions were lively and most of them featured real descriptions 
of feeling. They ended at about 1 :35 p.m. in both schools. 

MURAL OF THIS SCHOOL LAST YEAR 

At about 1 :40 p.m., staff members in each school were asked to 
move into cross-unit groups made up of five or six persons. Using 
a large sheet of newsprint paper and colored chalk, each group 
was instructed to draw a representaticm of their school ''as it 
felt to them last year," and to remain silent while doing the 
artwork. Afrer a few questions, the small groups worked silently 
until about 2:05 p.m. at Spartan and 2:10 p.m. at Palmer. After 
completing the murals« each small group was instructed to verbally 
share the feelings that individual staff members had about their 
school the previous year. 

The following sorts of specific ev^rnts occurred within each of 
the school staffs: 

Spartan. Most individuals became very active during the period 
of artwork. Only three staff members refrained from making any 
artistic marks whatsoever. Kvcn though most became involved, how- 
ever, there was a noticeable lack of a coordinated, wf II oigani/ed 
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effort. During the debriefing period, individuals talked about the 
difficulty they experienced in expressing their feelings through 
artwork and the difficulty they felt in attempting to coordinate 
their artwork with one another. The majority of feelings expressed 
toward the school of the previous year were mildly negative; a few 
staff members indicated very favorable feelings toward the pre- 
vious year. 

Palmer. Virtually every member of the Palmer faculty used the 
chalk during the period of artwork. The group efforts seemed to be 
better coordinated at Palmer than at Spartan. The overriding 
themes were that there were many unhappy students and that 
most school decisions were made "upstairs somewhere." Some 
particular feelings that came out were: (1) frustration over not 
being able to cope effectively with individual differences of stu- 
dents, (2) concern about unhappy students with low self-esteem, 
(3) frustrations over departmentalization and compartmentaliza- 
tion between grade levels. 

During the verbal debriefing, each of the pictorial descriptions 
was described in words. Then one staff member asked if differen- 
tiated staffing would help make these feelings more favorable. A 
second staff member immediately asked: "Who is putting this dif- 
ferentiated staffing on us, anyway?" The consultant stated that 
the purpose of the OD was to help the Palmer staff to learn skills 
that would facilitate the organizational changeover to differen- 
tiated staffing. He said, "The consultants are not doing the differ- 
entiated staffing; rather it is you, the Palmer faculty, that is." Then 
the conversation returned to how differentiated staffing might help 
to do away with the unhappy faces in the school. 

In one group, the discussion involved the concerns and feelings 
staff members were having at that time; this brought out the con- 
fusion many staff members felt about wh?.t their school would 
lcM)k like during the succeeding year. This discussion seemed to 
help the participants to begin looking torward, toward the new 
organizational structure, rather than focusing on the negative as- 
pects of the school during the previous year. 

SHARING MURALS WITHIN SCHOOLS 

At about 2:40 p.m. the subgroups in each school came together 
to report the feelings that had been uncovered. 

Spartan. The Spartan staff members focused on their frustrations 
<iver not being better coordinated. They also discussed their con- 
cern about the low self-esteem of many of their students. 

Palmer. The Palmer staff joked a lot, thus minimizing the 
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cmciticinal impact and intensity of many of their unhappy feelings. 
It was not until the last subgroup reported their feelings that the 
atmosphere became serious. Most Palmer staff members agreed 
that they were very unhappy about having so many **unhappy !sids 
in the school last year.'* 

GOAL-SETTING EXERCISE 

The next exercise started at about 3:25 p.m. It was designed to 
move the staffs away from their ••backward glances" and toward 
a look at the future. They were to formulate some of the goals for 
next year's school. Specifically, they were instructed to use tinker- 
toys to depict what they would like the school to look like after 
differentiated staf ling, multiunit structure, and team teaching were 
implemented. 

Each staff was divided into unit groups with the auxiliary per- 
sonnel spread across the units. Using tinkertoys, each group was to 
ccmstruct a symbolic model of what it would prefer the school to 
look like next year. Further instructions emphasized that the 
groups should build a model of the school organization— including 
all of the personnel and the relationships among them-symbolizing 
how they would relate to one another in an ideal organization. 
Kach group had thirty minutes to complete the task; they were 
all')wed (in fact, encouraged) to talk with one another to decide 
the kind of model group members wanted. 

Spartan. The Spartan staff went about their work very seriously. 
In one group, the members consensually decided what the model 
should look like before any pieces were put in place. In another 
group, the members could not agree on what their model should 
look like. Out of some frustration and anger, one member sug- 
gested that the principal should put the model together by himself. 
In still another group, agreement was difficult to reach and a com- 
pleted model was never really finished. 

At about 4:30 p.m., the Spartan faculty went into a general 
debriefing about the goal setting exercise. The staff tended to agree 
about the following objectives for the new organization: (1) all 
personnel shruild have the same status in relation to students; (2) 
a student should think of several faculty members as his teachers, 
in contrast to thinking about one faculty member as his teacher; 

(3) we should each contribute our particular specialties to the 
school, and we all should not be expected to do the same things; 

(4) we should be able to move from one unit to another; (5) we 
should pay attenticm continuvmsly to communication skills and 
group process techniques; (6) we should find ways of diagnosing 
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how we arc doing and for bringing about change if need be; (7) wc 
should incorporate new ideas when they are useful; (8) we should 
strive to meet emotional needs of both students and educators; 
and (9) we should strive for harmony between school, home, and 
community. 

The Spartan staff met in one large circle at 4:55 p.m. to discuss 
the day's work and to give feedback to the consultants. The discus- 
sion was completed by 5: 10 p.m. 

Palmer. The Palmer staff entered this task wiih much less serious- 
ness than the Spartan teachers. The mention of tinkertoys was met 
with glances, smirks, smiles, and snickers. One group built their 
model in three minutes without much discussion. The other two 
groups spent most of their time discussing the model, joking a 
great deal as they did, and consequently did not construct com- 
plete models. 

During the debriefing, the consultants confronted Palmer staff 
members by describing their lack of seriousness. One staff member 
responded by minimizing the importance of the task. A bit later, 
the principal got up from his seat to get his pipe and upon return- 
ing to the group sat between the confrontive consultant and the 
defensive participant. This physical positioning reduced the inten- 
sity of the emotions at that moment. 

The Palmer staff never came up with a list of tentative objec- 
tives for the succeeding year. The general staff interaction ended 
at 5:15 p.m., but subgroups remained and interacted until 5:30. 
The Palmer staff left the first day with more tension and discom- 
fort than the Spartan staff. 

NONVERBAL COOPERATION EXERCISE 

On Tuesday morning after a brief overview, the participants 
were asked to divide up into four work groups. Three groups were 
constituted by the 1-2, 3-4, and 5-6 teachers and aides, while the 
fourth group was made up by the principal, the curriculum associ- 
ates, counselor, librarian, secretary, and clerical aides. This was 
referred to as the leadership group. 

All staff members were told the basic instruction for the exer- 
cise in one large group, and then were asked to perform the task in 
the gfdups described above. Only five group members were to per- 
form the exercise, so the remaining staff members in each group 
were to look for ways the participants helped or hindered the 
group's performance. 

When the five participants in each subsystem group were seated 
around a card table, they found a few flat plastic pieces lying in 
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front of each of them. There were enough pieces to make five 
complete squares. The rules were ^iven as follows: (1) Each mem- 
ber must construct one square, equal in si/.e to every other mem- 
ber's, directly at his work place. (2) No member may talk, signal, 
or gesture in any way that would provide guidance, direction, or 
suggestions to any other group member. For example, no mer.iber 
may signal that he or she wants a piece from another member. (3) 
Any member may only give any of his or her pieces to another 
member. (4) Each member's pieces must be at his or her work 
place except that piece which the person currently is giving to 
another member. (5) Only giving is allowed— no taking. (6) The 
exercise is only finished after every group member has a square 
that is equal in si/.e to every other member's square. 

The debriefing of this exercise allowed the participants to prac- 
tice the communication skills that had been introduced on the 
previous day, i.e., paraphrasing, behavior description, description 
of feelings, and impression checking. Although the last of these 
was yet to be introduced formally, participants were able to begin 
using it by checking their impressions of the feelings others in the 
group were having during the exercise. The observers especially 
were instructed to practice all of the communication skills during 
the debriefing. The debriefing also allowed the groups to explore 
the implications the exercise had for their work back in the school 
and to begin to discuss whether the way they worked together in 
the exercise represented how they preferred to work together. In 
other words, they began to make their implicit norms more ex- 
plicit. This happened in six of the eight groups, three in each 
school. 

In rather striking contrast to the first day, the Palmer staff 
reacted much more seriously to this exercise. The Spartan staff 
continued to be serious but also seemed more relaxed than they 
were on the morning of the first day. 

The five square pu//Je exercise led nicely into the next phase 
of the OI) design— stating clearly and publicly the preferred group 
norms. Staff members already were sharing information about what 
behaviors they expected in the group, what behaviors they pre* 
ferred, and which ones they wanted to eliminate. 

GROl.T AGREEMKNTS 

The activity geared to help each faculty establish some group 
agreements about preferred ways of working together commenced 
at about 9:13 a.m. The same groups that had worked on the five 
square puzzle worked on group agreements. 
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Each faculty was told that ffoup agreements (norms) arc present 
in most KTcmps, but often they are implicit and not beneficial to 
effective group performance. By unawerinj? the implicit ncirms of 
the group-as had occurred in the five square exercise— and by 
making those norms thut seem bcncficiul into public ^oup agree- 
ments, each group will have more control over its own activities 
and destiny. A public discussion of norms makes it easier to change 
unhelpful norms into helpful group agreements. 

After this short introduction to group agreements and a state- 
ment about how this activity related to the five square exercise, 
the consultants handed- out a sheet of paper to help guide the 
group discussions. This paper read as follows: 

GROUP AGREEMENTS 

A group functions better if members are clear about what kinds 
of behavior they expect of each other as group members. Here are 
some samples of helpful agreements that a group might make. 
1. Confidentiality: When talking with people who are not members 
of this group, I understa-id that I may report anything that hap- 
pens in the group as lon{ as 1 do not name or identify individual 
members in connection \/ith incidents that might embarrass them 
or reflect unfavorably upc n them. 
?. Directness: If I am dissatisfied with the way the group is going I 
will report my reactions directly to the group itself when it is in 
session. 

If outside of a regular session, another member tells me of his 
dissatisfactions with the group, I will suggest that he bring the 
matter up with the total group at a regular session. 
3. Survey: Any member may ask for a survey at any time. The re- 
questing nr.ember states what he wants to know from the total 
group. Others then paraphrase or clarify the topic until all are 
clear what they are being asked. Each person then briefly states 
his current position on the topic in two or three sentences. 

A survey is not a vote. It does not bind the group or its members. 

A survey must be taken at the time it is requested; it suspends 
any other activity. 



The group agreements were established in four groups wiihin 
Spartan and Palmer through **decisicmby consensus.*' Participants 
were- reminded of the consensus exercise of the previous day and 
were asked once a^v^in to use those guidelines in this activity. The 
groups* agreements were as follows: 
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Spartan Leadership Groups (1) There willbea chairperson at every 
meeting. (2) Beginning this Septemberi the principal will chair our 
meetings. (3) We will change and add to our agreements through a 
process of consensus. (4) We will adopt the survey as it was described 
by the consultants. (5) We will accept directness as stated by the 
consultants. 

Spartan 1-2 Unit Croup: (1) Promptness -hcffin meetings on time 
and stay with topics. (2) Confidentiality -imsi members of our group 
to use discretion in discussing personal incidents. (3) When an agree- 
ment is established, it will be followed by all members until a new or 
better agreement is reached. Anyone in the group should be free to 
confront any other member with the latter*s inconsistency. (4) We 
will take our decision-making responsibilities seriously by all being 
involved. (5) A survey may be called by any member at any time 
and it suspends all other activity. (6) The Curriculum Associate or 
any member may request a meeting. The Curriculum Associate will 
be responsible for setting the time and place. Members will be re- 
sponsible forgetting agenda items to the Curriculum Associate. Meet- 
ings will be open for new agenda items. (7) We will reach final 
decisions by consensus. 

Spartan 3*4 Unit Croup: (1) Our meetings: (a) any unit member 
may initiate a survey of the group at any time to determine whether 
we should meet: the Curriculum Associate will conduct the survey 
and make the final decision; (b) the Curriculum Associate may uni- 
laterally call a meeting at any time; and (c) any member may con- 
tribute to the agenda. (2) All members of the unit will participate in 
decisions that affect the unit. (3) We shall share our strengths. Indi- 
viduals will identify their needs and the group will identify resources 
to meet these needs. (4) There should be directness and confiden- 
tiality between individual?: (a) we agree to describe negative and 
positive feelings to one another and use behavior descriptions. We 
shall not let things ride! (b) we shall give feedback to one another 
about teaching performance; each of us will try to identify the kind 
of feedback we think will be most helpful and let the others know 
what our wishes are. We shall visit and observe according to interests 
and invitations. (5) Clerical aides and paraprofessionals are members 
of our unit. They will participate with us in making decisions. We 
will share them among teachers and we shall more clearly define 
their roles when we plan curriculum. (6) The Curriculum Associate 
will exercise flexible democratic leadership as a working member of 
our unit; preferably he will not be tied to a single group of young- 
sters. (7) We agree to structure teachers* roles flexibly. Some of us 
may fioat considerably, others not. (8) Wc agree to identify needs of 
individual youngsters and place and shift them accordingly. (9) We 
agree to consider, as a group, rules of conduct for all children in the 
unit. We need some common agreements, although individual teach- 
ers may handle some things differently. 
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Spartan 5-6 Unit Croup: (1) Hear the speaker out. Don'l interrupt 
or become **over stimulated.'* (2) Stick to the topic at hand. Be 
direct. (3) We need an organizer, and a discussion **monitor." (4) Use 
discussions for decision making, not just leader reinforcements. Not 
a **rubber stamp.** (5) If a decision has already been made, clarify it, 
paraphrase it, survey it, and THEN write it down. (6) Have an agenda 
before each meeting. (7) Be prepared: come with your ^'homework" 
done. (8) Don't be tied to the clock, but come on time! (9) Discuss 
issues at the level (meetings) to which they pertain, i.e., grade level, 
unit, faculty. (10) The Curriculum Associate should be responsible 
for calling (t^r cancelling) meetings, but must be open tu needs and 
requests of individual level members (including special meetings). 
( 1 1) A specific, regular time and place will be established for begin- 
ning and tentative ending. (12) Make decisions by consensus, when- 
ever possible. (13) We shall share innovative ideas and support each 
other strongly in experimentation. 

Ptiimer Leadership Croup: (1) Confidentiality: (a) personal com- 
ments about individual actions should have a positive purpose, and 
(b) discretion should be used always. (2) Asking for help shall not be 
regarded as an admission of failure or weakness. (3) Directness (open- 
ness) as consultants phrased it. (4) Survey as the consultants phrased it. 

Palmer 12 Unit Croup: (I) Accept confidentiality. (2) Individual 
conflicts between unit members shouM be handled between indi- 
viduals /iVsf. (3) If individual problems in (2) cannot be resolved, 
then they should be taken to the unit. (4) Accept directness as con- 
sultants phrased it. (5) Be consistent in treatment of accepted child 
behavior policies. (6) Accept survey as consultants phrased it (7) 
Have ''official five minute buzz*' each morning before school begins. 
(K) Have regular weekly meeting of the unit. (9) Have regular meet- 
ings with other teaching units. (10) Practice the communication 
skills we've learned here. (II) Compliment each other on observed 
teaching techniques and materials. (12) Share individual strengths 
and materials, duties and other responsibilities. (13) Share strengths 
and duties in order to pnivide the Curriculum Associate with needed 
release time. 

Palmer .1-4 Unit Group: (I) We support the complete sharing of 
materials, ideas, concerns, needs, and problems within our unit. (2) 
We will pass any pertinent information or suggestions to the entire 
Palmer staff. (3) We want flexibility in using talents, knowledge, and 
abilities of the entire unit to the g.-eatest advantage. (4) A list should 
be compiled by the Curriculum Associate, to be made available to 
everyone, describing special taarnts, interests, slides, films, collec- 
tions, and possessions of the members of the entire Palmer staff who 
wish to share with others. (5) We will keep the entire staff informed 
about our ac tivities. 

Palmer 5 ti Unit Croup: (1) Confidentiality as the consultants 
phrased it. (2) Oirrctnexs as the consultants phrased it. (3) Survey 
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as the consultants phrased it. (4) Set one hour at least for weekly 
meeting. (5) If person cannot attend the weekly meeting, it is his 
or her responsibility to contact the Curriculum Associate to be 
filled in. (6) Rotate the role of convener through each member of 
the unil at weekly meetings. (7) The Curriculum Associate is a re- 
source person - linked with the leadership group. The Curriculum 
Associate should not be authoritarian but rather use democratic 
decision-making methods. 

SHARING THE GROUP AGRKEMEN TS 

Next, each sub^oup brouKht in its list written on newsprint 
iu share with the other three subgroups in the school. This inter- 
action was limited to reporting back in both schools. In neither 
.ichool did the discussions move to the level or making building 
agreements (although movement in that direction certainly was 
launched at this time). Both Taculties broke Tor lunch at noon. 

INTERGROUP EXERCISE: PLANNERS AND OPERATORS 

At 12:50 p.m., the staff members commenced the afternoon 
program. The planners and operators exercise simulates Rroup 
issues that arise typically when one ffo\x\y plans a task that another 
>?roup must execute. Participants usually experience firsthand the 
social dynamics of team planninj;; and the problems of communica- 
tion between a planning committee and an implementing team. 

Kach faculty \v'as divided into three groups and each of the 
groups consisted of three subgroups, labeled as the planners, opera- 
tors, and observers. Kach group had ten or eleven participants with 
four planners, four operators, and the rest observers. 

Overall goals of the exercise were explained to the participants 
in this wa> . The planners were to decide how to instruct the opera- 
tors to carry out a pu/z.le task. They would be able to present the 
operators with written and verbal instructions, but would then be 
required to withdraw and to offer no help as the operators carried 
out the task. Ihe obserxers were to watch the process of decision- 
making and interaction, making notes on its efficiencies and de- 
ficiencies. After this brief introdueticm, the planners and operators 
went to separate rooms with cme or two observers to begin the 
task. 

The four members of the |)lanning committee sat at a table with 
sixteen plastic pu/./le pieces and a **key'' that showed how all six- 
teen pieces could hv assembled to form a large square with a 
smaller empty squan; in its center (for details, see pps. 280-285 of 
St hmuck, Runkel. Saturen, Martell, and Derr 1972) The planners 
were not allowed to assemble the pu/./le, but instead were to plan 
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the most efficient way to train the operators to assemble the puz- 
zle. They were not allowed to manipulate one another's puz/lc 
pieces, nor were they permitted to show the "key" to the operators. 

Meanwhile, in a nearby r<)om, the operators were instructed to 
or){anize themselves in anticipation of carrying out a cooperative 
task. They were told that they w<)uld receive at least five minutes 
of formal instruction from the planners and that the task itself 
vyould begin in forty-five minutes. The operators were to wait un- 
til the planners initiated communication with them. 

While the operators were preparing themselves, the planners 
also were told that they would have a total of forty-five minutes 
to create a plan and to instruct the operators. They were told that 
they were required to give the operators at least five minutes of 
instruction, but that they could give any amount of insti-ueiion to 
them up Ui forty-five minutes total. At the forty-five-minuie mark, 
the operators would commence their task and the planners would 
no longer be available to help them. 

Highlights {)f this intergroup exercise at each school were as 
follows: 

Spartan. Only one group was closely observed. During that 
group's planning period, the operators sent :«veral notes to the 
planners (this kind of communicatitin was allowed). The first sev- 
eral n<)tcs went unanswered. The fourth note read, "How may we 
best prepare for our task?" After a brief discussion on the useful- 
ness of writing out a long respcmse, one planner decided to visit 
the operators to answer their questions and to check their feelings. 
(A visit of this nature is not a typical gesture in this exercise.) 

The planner returned to his group with the information that the 
operators would like to have a running account on paper of what 
the planners were doing. The planners thus divided into half with 
two doing verbal planning and two writing documents to the opera- 
tors. The original contact from the planners to the operators ccm- 
tinued to run messages back and forth. 

At about 1 :50 p.m., the planners were required to give t leir five 
minutes of instructitm in each group. The operators commenced 
the task at 1:55 p.m., and the planners no longer were allowed to 
help. The group that received instructions during the planning stage 
finished the puzzle first at 2:07 p.m., letting go with a cheer, ap- 
plause, and laughter as they did. The two other groups were still 
busy with their task. 

The next part of the design called for a formal introduction to 
impression checking. Since each subgroup would finish the puzzle 
at a different time, the consultants decided to introduce this skill 
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to each KFoup ri^ht after it had completed the puzzle. Impression 
checking was introduced lo the first group at 2:10 p.m. 

The group that finished first practiced the four communication 
skills actively during their debriefing. There were eleven descrip- 
tions of feelings, nine behavior descriptions, seven impression 
checks, and five paraphrases. The group discussed some of the dif- 
ficulties they had in integrating the planning activities of the "de- 
signers" and the ''message %vriters." A great deal of time was spent 
discussing the importance of using the surx'ey and the problems 
cnrated by self-authorized decisions. 

The other Spartan groups finished at 2:19 p.m. and 2:28 p.m. 
respectively. In the second of these groups, the operators described 
their feelings of frustration when notes sent to the planners went 
unanswered. In the first of these groups, the debriefing focused on 
the lack of a coordinated effort among the planners. 

In summary, this exercise worked very well for the Spartan 
faculty. All groups completed the puzzle in reasonable times; most 
staff members felt highly satisfied; and the final debriefings indi- 
cated that the staff members were able to draw many implications 
from the exercise for their back-in-school work together. 

Palmer. All exercise groups were closely observed. Typically, two 
planners per group and two operators per group dominated air 
time during the planning and operating periods. In all cases, one of 
the two planners who talked frequently took the role of instructor 
during the five minute instruction period. Two of the three Cur- 
riculum Associates were high-talking operators. 

I'he operators commenced the task at 1:58 p.m. The three 
groups finished at 2:18 p.m., 2:23 p.m., and 2:41 p.m., thus per- 
forming considerably less effectively than the Spartan groups. 
During the debriefing, each group was noted as using descriptions 
of feelings accurately and frequently. Impression checking was also 
used, but less frequently. Only one member of one group used a 
behavior description and only two members of another group used 
paraphrasing. Little discussion occurred about the lopsided partici- 
pation patterns within the groups. Only one perscm described the 
participation of the planners that she observed, but her statement 
was not picked up by others in the group. One group moved away 
from a process discussion about the exercise quickly and nevei o- 
turned to it. 

TOTAL BL'II-DING AGREl-MENTS 

The original design called for both faculties to start establishing 
total building agreements at 3: 1 5 p.m. The Spartan staff was ready 
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at 3:10 p.m. t(» start this phase of the pr^)^Tam, but the Palmer 
staff was n<it ready until :i;35. 

Sfxirtan. The f^roups that had worked on the intergroup exercise 
stayed Higethcr to wtirk on total building agreements. Lists pre- 
pared durmj? the morning within the units and the leadership group 
were reviewed, then in the afternoon each group tried to establish 
agreements that might be beneficial to the entire staff. 

At 4:05, Spartan faculty members returned from these sub- 
.gr«iups t<i form a total staff discussion. The total group very quickly 
agreed on eleven bu'lding agreements. Then the discussion boj ged 
d<iwn and the twehth agreement (having to do with consensus 
decision-makmg) was very difficult to establish. One of the con- 
sultants ptiinted out that only a few faculty members were partici- 
pjitmg and that perhaps the "logjam" could be relieved if others 
were t<i pitch m. Subsequently, the discussion became much more 
ac tive and dispersed. Another consultant mentioned that the list 
might be defined as tentative rather than immutable and this con- 
tribution seemed to relieve many staff members. By 5:00 p.m., the 
Spartan faculty had reached agreement on the following eighteen 
tentative building agreements: 

At faculty meetings we agree to: (1) Be prompt. (2) Start on 
time. (3) Have a chairer and an alternate. (4) Have a regularly - 
scheduled time and place. (5) Have a recorder who keeps and 
circulates n«ites. (6) Stick t<i the agenda and only make deviations 
by staff consensus. (7) Create an agenda before the meeting. (8) 
P<ist newsprint with a public agenda on it. (9) Discuss items that 
pertain to total staff <mly. (10) Call or cancel any meeting after 
getting questicinnaire resp.mses. (M) Make use of buzz groups 
to discuss issues. (12) Decide by consensus issues that will be 
binding on every.me. (!3) Do n<it discuss decisions that have al- 
ready been made except "h<iw to live with them." (14) Reoort 
feelings directly durmif gniup meetings; do not ctimplain abtmt 
decisHins «ir pnicedures afterwards. (15) Take out ten minutes at 
the end «.f each meeting f<ir prticess debriefing; check (a) how ef- 
ficient we were, (b) were we living up to our group agreements? 
and (c) our use of communicatitm skilU. (16) Use survey procedure 
t«. facilitate maximum participati«.n. We shall h<m<ir a request for 
a siirvey as f«ilNiws: (a) the requesting member states question, (b) 
others paraphrase until every«ine understands the question, and 
(t) , ac/i person briefly states his current position. (17) Set pritiri- 
ties among the agenda items perhaps within units. (18) End every 
latulty meeting pn.mptly by transferring unfinished business to 
ihf agenda of the following week. 
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Palmer. At 3:35 p.m.« the Palmer staFF turned to their discussion 
of total buildinK agreements. Within the intcrgroup exercise groups. 
Palmer staff members reviewed the lists that had been created 
during the morning. The consultants then selected those agree- 
ments that seemed common to all units. Then the exercise groups 
brainstormed some additional items. Finally, at 4:20, the total 
Palmer staff gathered together to generate the following list o{ 
total building agreements: 

(I) The teaching units will meet once per week from 2:40 to 
3:30 (or as needed) on different days of the week; this will allow 
auxiliary personnel to attend any team meeting if necessary. (2) 
Five minute imit bu/./ group meetings should be held each morn- 
ing at 8:20 a.m. (3) There should be a morning bulletin everyday 
by 8: 10 a.m. (4) There should be a file kept in the school on the 
talents and resources of the staff members. (5) We need a new 
system of report cards. (G) We need a school handbook on defi- 
nitions and procedures of differentiated staffing. (7) We need a 
vital library and materials center. (8) We should have three lunch 
periods instead of last year's two. (9) We need a system for making 
audio-visual materials easily available and well maintained. (10) 
Let's ask the custodian if we can call him by his first name. (11) 
Ask the custodian to join the faculty for coffee breaks and lunch 
if he wishes. (12) Teachers may wear pants suits or culottes. (13) 
Different grade levels should eat together at least occasionally. 
(14) Teachers in upper grades should talk with teachers in the 
lower grades about particular students on a regular basis. (15) 
Let's have staff parties to get to know one another. (IG) The 
principal should respect and use the teachers' ideas. ( I 7) Teachers 
should be willing to admit to children that they-the teachers-may 
be wrong. (18) An agenda should be posted where everyone can 
see it and add to it before the meeting. (19) Let's call parents 
just as often when favorable things happen as when negative things 
occur. (20) Let's keep a large sheet of paper in the faculty room to 
make a mural about our feelings during the school year. 

The Palmer faculty completed this activity at 5:20 p.m., and 
left the building interacting within informal subgroups. The at- 
mosphere of the staff seemed favorable compared with that at the 
close of the previous day. 

THEORY ON GRGANIZAI IONAL AGRKKMKNTS 

The two faculties spent the entire evening on Tuesday in dif- 
ferent parts of the building and-althcuigh the design was similar- 
the two staffs differed in their responses to the inputs. 
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Spartan. At 7:00 p.m., Phil Riinkcl offered a brief lecture on 
some key organizational features of the multiunit school. He 
spoke about the need to **uncover and use the schooFs variety 
pool of resources.** The schoors variety pool was defined as the 
many, diverse capabilities that Spartan staff members possessed. 
These remarks were greeted by many smiles and nods of agree- 
ment. He then went on to talk about the typical ways groups make 
decisions (agreements about how to act) including such decision- 
making patterns as one perscm deciding, a few persons deciding, 
the majority deciding; and all staff members deciding. Runkel 
talked about the costs and benefits of each of these methods, 
pausing longest to discuss the skills needed to overcome problems 
that arise when everyone is involved in the decision-making. Fi- 
nally, another consultant encouraged the staff to act flexibly and 
to try some new procedures. She added that full use of the schooPs 
variety pool will require more supportive and collaborative norms 
coupled with new behavioral skills for uncovering and using indi- 
vidual capabilities. 

Next, the Spartan staff divided up into the unit groups with 
the auxiliary personnel spread around in each unit. Each unit was 
instructed to "uncover its own variety pool of resources.** Two of 
the Curriculum Associates acted as "gatekeepers,** facilitating dis- 
cussion about every individual in their unit. The consultant in the 
third unit reminded the Curriculum Associate to take a more active 
convening role at the midway point. All of the groups eventually 
got around to talking about every member, including the aides. 

Next, the entire Spartan faculty came together for a meeting 
in a fishbowl arrangement. The leadership group sat on the inside, 
while the rest of the staff surrounded them. A consultant gave a 
brief presentation on how the multiunit structure is like Likert*s 
link-pin structure with the Curriculum Associates acting as link- 
pins between their unit and the leadership group. Then the leader- 
ship group was to state— in front of the entire faculty— what it con- 
sidered to be important and valuable organi/aticmal agreements 
for Spartan. 

Two of the more active Curriculum Associates started out by 
summarizing some of the sorts of agreements they understood the 
staff to be making earlier in the day. Then the principal made a 
dramatic statement. lie said, "The role of the administrator has 
changed . . I see myself in the role of principal as the expediter 
of the educational process . . . joining in collaboration with the 
Curriculum Associates to follow through on and to see that the 
educational process is effective. Those of you who arc responsible 
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for expediting the educational process are the primary figures at 
Spartan . . . Others of us must get out of your way . . . We are 
hea- to serve you/* He went on to speak explicitly about his will- 
ingness to share authority and responsibility. What he would need, 
most of all, would be the understanding cooperation of everyone. 

When the principal completed his remarks, silence fell over the 
j^roup for what seemed like a three minute interval. Then, one of 
the Curriculum Associates spoke up, stating his appreciation for 
what the principal had been willing to share. He strongly supported 
the principal's conception of sharing authority and responsibility 
and was especially happy that the principal declared this position 
publicly. Soon other leadership group members were expressing 
their support for the principal's position, while members of the 
staff seated on the outside smiled in agreement. 

After a few moments of silence, a consultant placed an empty 
chair in the fishbowl, inviting others to enter the leadership group 
for short inputs if they wished. Two members did communicate 
their support of the principal. A third staff member entered the 
group to request a focus on the role of the Curriculum Associates. 
For the next twenty minutes, the role of Curriculum Associate 
was discussed ahmg lines similar to that of the principal. The Cur- 
riculum Associate was pictured as a facilitator, catalyst, convener, 
and consensus stimulator. 

The evening meeting for Spartan ended at 8:50 with a brief, ten 
minute lecture on ''ccmstructive openness," which stressed that 
openness is not useful if it takes the form of mere catharsis. We 
should be open skillfully-using good sense about issues and 
timing us well as using the four communication skills of para- 
phrasing, behavior descriptio reeling descripticm, and impres- 
sion checking. 

Palmer. At 7:09 p.m., DicK .imuck offered a brief lecture on 
scime key organizational features of the multiunit school. He spoke 
about Likert's studies in organizations and expressed support for 
the link-pin structure. He went cm to say that the link-pin structure 
works well only if the link-pin role is defined very clearly for 
ever>*one, if the small groups within the organization work well, 
and if consensus decision-making is implemented successfully. He 
(inre again reviewed consensus decision-making, but dwelt pri- 
marily on role clarity for the Curriculum Associate. 

•At 7:!i3 p.m., the unit groups met with their Curriculum Asso- 
ciates and the principal met with the auxiliary staff. Each of these 
groups was asked to discuss the role of the Curriculum .Associate 
and to try to clarify it. 
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KvcMits in the ffoup with which the principal met were carerully 
()bser\*ed by a consultant. The counselor asked the principal to 
speak about the amount of time he would like to have the Cur- 
riculum Associates in the classroom. Other members of the group 
chimed in; here is how the interaction went: 

Question: "Do the Curriculum Associates ever develop programs 
such as curriculum, etc.?** 

Principal: "Yes, 1 think so definitely.** 

Question: "Mow much time should they be in the classroom?** 
Principal: "About 75% in the classroom, the rest of the time 
they will be working on program and supervising interns/* 
Question: "Will they also evaluate teachers?** 
Principal: "I don*t believe 1 should abdicate that!** 
Question: "What help should they expect from you?** 
Principal: "They can request help from me at any time.** 
Question: "Will the Curriculum Associates handle the discipline?** 
Principal: "Pd say. no!** 

Questbn: "What kinds of decisions do you expect from them?** 
Principal: "I see the Curriculum Associates as assisting and 
advising me.'* 

At about 8:15 p.m., the Palmer staff was asked to move into a 
Hshbowl arranj^ement. A consultant told them that this physical 
arrangement symbolized the link-pin organization of the future at 
Palmer. The auxiliary staff was asked to sit right behind the princi- 
pal, while the 1-2, 3-4, and 5-6 teachers and aides were asked to 
sit behind their respective Curriculum Associates. 

Ivdih member of the inner circle was asked to state how he or 
she viewed the role of the Curriculum Associate. The discussion 
moved from one person to another in the form of a scries of mono- 
loj{ues; very little dialogue occurred during the fishbowl. 

The 1*2 Curriculum Associate listed as role attributes: (1) be a 
resource person, (2) evaluate curriculum, (3) lead in the areas of 
curriculum, (4) formulate a math program, (5) act as a link between 
unit and central office ccmsuli nt, (G) be willing to teach or pro- 
vide curriculum leadership across imits in areas of greatest strength, 
and (7) provide help to students not performing up to grade level. 

The 3*4 Curriculum Associate said: (I) explain program to the 
community, (2) gather material for curricidum purposes, (3) super- 
vise interns, (4) help with evaluation of teachers, (5) coordinate 
resources, and (ti) spend a ''fair amount** of time in classroom 
teaching. 

The 5-(i Curriculum Associate said: (1) chair meetings, (2) teach, 
(3) communicate with other teams, (4) serve as a resource person, 
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(5) be up-ii) date cm methods of instruction, (6) don't be a snooper 
or an authoritarian, (7) do public relations in the community, and 
(8) relieve tensi(m on the team. 

The principal said: ''In additicm to these, Pd like to add that the 
Curriculum Associate (I) helps with budget, (2) creates new cur- 
riculum materials, and (3) works on motivational problems of stu- 
dents but is not a disciplinarian. In review, Pd also like to point 
out that the Curriculum Associates will not be doin^ teacher evalua- 
ti(m and Tm ^lad you aj^rce with this." The principal failed to indi- 
cate that both the 1-2 and the 3-4 Curriculum Associates saw evalua- 
tion as part of their roles, ilis comments indicated that he thought 
he was paraphrasing group agreements of the leadership group. 

At this point, at about 8:45 p.m., the consultants asked for a 
general debriefing of thefishbowl and of the link-pin organizational 
structure. A staff member asked a specific consultant for feedback. 
The consultant responded with 'i don't think decisicms were being 
made because the discussion was a series of mcmologucs. There 
was little paraphrasing, no surveying, no asking for consensus. It 
wasn't very real; it felt like a kind of dream." The principal then 
turned to another consultant saying, 'TIeasc be brutally frank; how 
could the leadership have been different?" "Well," the ccmsultant 
said, thought there were disagreements that did not come out; 
you might start to improve the leadership situation by asking your 
stafi' members lo be brutally frank with you." 

After a small amount of silence, one teacher said, "Our principal 
acts as though he doesn't hear us sometimes . . . onetime he just 
walked away from me when I wanted to talk w*ith him.'* Another 
said, ''I want to get on paper that the principal and the Curriculum 
Associates must give verbal reascms for vetoing us.'* Still another 
c(»mmented, "All of us are to blame; we seldom speak frankly to 
one another about difficult matters and negative feelings.*' 

Dick Schmuck supported the teachers who were speaking out. 
lie said that the Palmer staff might be uncovering conflicts that 
could benefit it in the long run. lie said that he understood that 
siu h a process can be very painful. He then introduced "construc- 
tive tipenness," tying it to the evening's discussicm and to problem- 
s( living. 'Tomorrow," he said, "we will have many chances to con- 
tinue the work we started here this c*vening by using ccmstructive 
openness and a constructive, systematic problem-solving process." 

RkVIKW OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

The next morning bnth facidties met together in a large general 
session to go over the communication skills. A ccmsultant leitcrated 
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the four skills and indicated how they are associated with con- 
structive openness. This brief lecture started at 8:05 a.m. and 
ended at 8:25 a.m. 

HAND-MIRRORING 

Next, several consultants demonstrated the hand-mirroring en- 
ercise to all of the participants. Each faculty member paired off 
with a colleague. After the exercise was experienced once, partici- 
pants sought mates from the other faculty. Rotations continued 
for twenty minutes. Then one consultant gave a brief lecture on 
the importance of understanding the difference between task and 
social-emotional processes in groups. He went on to show how 
constructive openness should be used while the faculties talk 
about how they are working together. He ended the lecturette by 
labeling these activities as process discussions and likening them to 
the debriefing discussions that had been experienced during the 
workshop. 

While this exercise was going on, the rest of the consultants 
from both schools met in a separate room to discuss any uniden- 
tified or unresolved problems that may have surfaced either during 
the pre workshop interviews or during the first two days of training. 
The consultants agreed that the following issues were very impor- 
tant for both staffs: ( 1) the need for clear and shareu expectations 
about the role of the Curriculum Associate; (2) the need for clear 
and shared definitions of the role of teachers, the principal, the 
counselor, and the aides; (3) the need to share relevant information 
skillfully; (4) the need to state some educational goals for the 
schools clearly; (5) the need to meet each staff member*s interests 
and desires; and (6) the need to develop a clear system for making 
decisions in the units as well as in the total faculty. 

At 9:05 a.m., the hand-mirroring exercise and the consultants* 
planning session were over and the two faculties moved to their 
respective wings of the building. 

GENERATING ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 

The design for the workshop called for a moving away from 
simulations and skill practice at this point. The workshop now 
turned towards getting into real problems and toward building 
plans of action for the school year. Since the two faculties pro- 
ceeded differently, let us look first at what took place with the 
Spartan staff. 

Spartan. The Spartan staff was told to divide into four groups, 
i.e., the 1-2, 3-4, and 5-6 units and the leadership group. They were 
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t(i spend about two hours li^tinjf anH HjscussinK their concerns, es- 
tablishing priorities amon^ them, and attempting to make these 
concerns as specific and behavioral as possible. They were told to 
organize their ccmcerns into: (1) things we are ccmcerned about 
within our own team; and (2) things we are concerned about be- 
tween our team and other units at Spartan. The results of these 
discussions were as follows: 

Concerns Within the h2 Team: (1) clarifying role of the Curricu- 
lum Associate, (2) clarifying role of the aide, (3) making consistent 
our enforcement of school roles, (4) meeting the instructional needs 
of inexperienced teachers, (5) overcoming our differences in age, ex- 
perience, background, and philosophies through constructive open- 
ness, and (6) making use of one another's resources. 

Problems Between the 1-2 Team and Others: (1) lack of consis- 
tency in enforcing school rules, (2) lack of agreement with the value 
of particular school rules, (3) lack of clear role expectations across 
units. (4) lack of maintenance of audio-visual aides, (5) lack of 
responsibility for careful use of supplies, (6) unrealistic scheduling of 
certain audio-visual materials and supplies, (7) lack of clarity around 
the procedure for making school-wide decisions, (8) inadequate use 
of available spacei and (9) disturbances created by early morning 
announcements over the loud speaker. 

Concerns Within the 3-4 Team: (1) achieving 100% commitment 
from one another when it is needed, (2) optimizing use of auxiliary 
persons, (3) integrating new members into the team, (4) improving 
the use of individual resources throughout the unit, and (5) increasing 
the use of students as instructors. 

Problems Between the 3-4 Team and Others: (1) lack of 100% 
commitment on procedures for controlling students, (2) lack of a 
flexible schedule, (3) lack of clear procedure for fairly assigning 
onerous tasks and duties, (4) lack of a clearly meshed curriculum 
from one level to the next, (5) lack of adequate acquaintance with 
teachers in other units, (6) lack of clear procedures for using space 
and equipment, (7) lack of adequate use of students as instructors, 
and (8) lack of good procedure for using one another's resources 
across units. 

Concerns Within the 5-6 Team: (1) sharing and using each mem- 
ber's strengths during planning and execution, (2) establishing pro- 
cedures for making decisions that will ensure commitment, execution, 
and feedback, (3) achieving high morale among our students, and (4) 
establishing procedures for sharing innovative ideas and supporting 
one another in experimentation. 

Problems Between the 5-6 Team and Others: (1) lack of achieving 
100% Commitment in enforcing necessary school policies, (2) lack 
of adequately flexible scheduling, (3) lack of adequate scheduling 
of available space, (4) lack of freedom to guide own movement 
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professionally, (5) lack of school policies thai icflect practices and 
objectives, (6) lack of effective communication, (7) lack of effective 
use of, care of, access to, and responsibility for instructional materi- 
als, e.g., audio-visual materials, (8) lack of use of instructional re- 
sources outside professional staff, (9) lack of clarity about role 
expectations of specialists and auxiliary personnel to teachers, (10) 
lack of role clarity of principal in relationship to total school, (11) 
lack of established procedures for sharing innovative ideas and sup- 
porting each other in experimentation between units, (12) lack of 
realistic assignment of operational tasks of the school, (13) lack of 
directness in reporting feelings to each other, and (14) lack of effec- 
tive public relations. 

Concerns Within the Leadership Team: (1) defining the functions 
of this group, (2) defining the role of the principal vis-a-vis this team, 
and (3) coordinating staff and community resources. 

Problems Between the Leadership Team and Others: (1) lack of 
clear role for principal with whole school, (2) lack of clear public 
relations program, (3) lack of clear roles for auxiliary personnel, (4) 
lack of clear relationship between leadership team and rest of school, 
and (5) lack of an adequate report card system. 

Except for the spirited and efficient work of the 5-6 unit, the 
interaction moved slowly and without high energy. By 1 1:35 a.m. 
ill four of the groups had completed their lists and were placing 
them upon the walls for presentation, clarification, and discussion. 
The discussion proceeded first with each group telling about its 
concerns about itself and second by each group reading one prob- 
lem between itself and others while a member of another unit 
attempted to paraphrase the item. This general sharing was over at 
12: 10 p.m. at Spartan. 

Palmer. The Palmer staff took quite a different course. After the 
Palmer staff moved to its own wing at 9:07 a.m., the consultants 
arranged the entire faculty in a large circle and asked them to think 
about ''problems our team might have with other teams** and ''be- 
haviors we are concerned about within our own teams.** 

Almost immediately, one of the Curriculum Associates com- 
plained th..t the very biggest problem that Palmer faces is defining 
the role of the Curriculum Associate and wanted some feedback 
about what others were thinking about the previous evening's fish- 
bowl discussion. Another Curriculum Associate o*'irkly suggested 
that the principal and the three Curriculum AsstK iates "meet sepa- 
rately for at least one hour to iron out the role of the CA.** The 
principal supported this idea and suggested that while such a meet- 
ing is going on the other staff members should be discussing their 
preferred role for the principal. The consultants suggested that all 
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groups should try to post lists of concerns or problems on the wull 
for all to sec. 

Fn>m 9:35 to 10:40, the leadership K^otip met to clarify the mlc 
of the Curriculum Associate while two cross-team groups met to 
brainstorm on the role of the principal. One of the cross-team 
l^roups came up with these items: (1) the principal should state 
his ideas and reservations immediately whenever a new idea is pro- 
posed; (2) the principal should state clearly that he is listening; he 
should use paraphrasing more; (3) the principal should explain to 
us more about the pressures he works under; (4) the principal 
should j^ive reasons for his veUiin^of new ideas; and (5) why does 
the principal have a veto anyway? 

The groups did not reconvene until 11:00 a.m. Between 10:40 
and 1 1:00 a.m., informal subgroups formed to talk quietly about 
the mc»rnin);*s proceedings. Meanwhile, thec<msultants posted their 
own list of Palmer problems as they saw them. 

The period from 1 1:05 a.m. to nocm was spent in a total faculty 
discussion about the work of the leadership group. The leadership 
team first showed what they had discussed by presenting a sheet of 
newsprint which read: 'The CA will be (1) resource person, (2) 
curriculum developer, (3) intern supervis<ir, (4) instructor in the 
classroom, and (5) link to the central office and community. Soon, 
one of the cimsultants asked for how the leadership team saw the 
CAs working in relaticm to the principal. Were they to share 
decision-making power or were they to be advice-givers with the 
principal making decisions? This query w<is never answered and the 
discussion broke up at 12:05 p.m. 

PRORLKM SHARING AND SKLKCTION 

The next part of the workshop started in Spartan at 12:45 p.m. 
and in Palmer at 12:50 p.m. The consultants agreed at lunch to 
attempt to move both faculties into small problem-solving groups 
by 2:45 p.m. 

apartafu The Spartan consultants took an active part in reducing 
the long lists of concerns and problems into a simple list of ten 
'"commcm problems.** The consultants presented these and asked 
Spartan staff members to paraphrase them. As soon as the list 
had been presented, each Spartan staff member wrote the three 
problems that he or she considered to be the most important on a 
piece of paper. During a short coffee break, the ccmsultants used 
these data to select the five most central issues for problem-solving. 

By 2: 15 the five problems that were selected by the consultants 
were posted on large sheets of newsprint, located at different 
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places ardunci the nuim. Spartan starr members milled around the 
rciom, eventually selecting a problem to work on. The problems 
were: (1) lack of Treedom to guide own niovcinent proressicmally: 
spec irically, (a) arrival and departure times, (b) individual sense 
or )4uilt about own actions, (c) accounting Tor an outside job to 
others, and (d) discreticmary leave; (2) lack nf achieving 100% 
commitment in enTorcing necessary student conduct; (3) lack of 
clear expectations and communication about teacher behavior 
and instructional objectives; (4) lack or school policies that re- 
riect practices and objectives; and (5) lack oT established proce- 
dures Tor sharing innovative ideas and supporting each other in 
experimentation. 

Palmer. The Palmer consultants worked during the lunch period 
to develop a list oT concerns and problems. ATter lunch, they 
brought their list berore the group. Each item was read, para- 
phrased, and clariHed. The total list contained eleven items, but 
the consultants asked the Palmer starr members to vote Tor just 
three of them. After the votes were tallied, each of four problem 
statements was placed on newsprint in different parts of the room, 
and after milling and negotiating the staff formed themselves into 
four problem-solving groups. The problems were: (1) luck of clear 
roles for the principal and the counselor (the faculty considered 
the role of Curriruhim Associate to have been defined); (2) lack of 
clear, agreed-upcm rules for student behavior; (3) lack of effective 
interpersonal communication on the staff; and (4) lack of a clear 
school philosophy and an agreed-upcm set of educational goals. 

PKOBLKM-SOLVING SEQUKNCE 

At about 3:00 p.m., the two faculties came together to hear a 
brief lecture on problem-solving. Five stages of problem-solving 
were discussed in some detail: (I) statement of the problem, (2) 
diagnosis by means of "force field analysis,** (3) brainstorming to 
find alternative actions, (4) designing concrete plans of action, and 
(5) trying the plan out through simulated activities. The day ended 
at 3:30p.m* with almost everyone, including the consultants, being 
very tired. 

PROBLKM-SOI-VING SEQLENCK CONTINUED 

At S:0() a.m. on Thursday a general assembly with both faculties 
was held to continue giving more input about problem-solving. 
I he following sorts of ideas were presented: 

Introduction to fnoblvm-solvinfi. An organizational problem 
was defined as any discrepancy between an objective (goal) and a 
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current stale of afrairs. In other words, a problem corresponds to 
fallinK short of a goal. Therefore, the ffoup must be aware of the 
^oal that is not being reached if it is to be clear about the nature of 
the problem. 

Example of prohlcm-solving. Next, two consultants walked 
through an example of problem-solving carried out by another fac- 
ulty earlier that summer. The example was written up on newsprint 
and posted for all to see. This example is entirely reproduced on 
pps. 226-228 of Schmuck,RunkeUSaturen,Martell, and Derr 1972. 

Handout on fmiblcni'Solving. Finally, the consultants handed 
out the description of the problem-solving sequence and discussed 
the five major stages again. This handout is incorporated into our 
discussion below of what actually happened as the problem-solving 
proceeded in each school. 

PROBLKM SOLVING IN BOTH SCHOOLS 

Both faculties started to work in their problem-solving groups 
iit 9:05 a.m. on Thursday and continued to work in these groups 
throughout the rest of the day. Generally, the day went at about 
the same rate in all groups. The following paragraphs describe the 
consultants' inputs to the groups about problem-solving and some 
participants' reactions to those inputs. 

SUiffC One: Instructions from consultants. The first stage helps 
the group to become clear about the problem it will try to solve. 
Problem-solving groups can functicm together systematically in 
solving a problem if they view the problems from a similar view- 
point and if they take a look at the parts of the problem in steps. 
Avoid the pitfall of getting hung up on words! Some teachers pre- 
fer to talk i}{ goals ("It's a more positive approach"); others like to 
use the word issues ("It's more neutral"). But all goals reflect 
implicit problems, all problems indicate issues to be considered, 
and all issues take their importance from the goals they involve. 

(A) Describe a number of problems by being as concrete as pos- 
sible. Mention actual people, places, and resources. Write the state- 
ments where everyone can see them; e.g.. on a blackboard, or a 
sheet of newsprint, or the like. Elicit as many statements of prob- 
lems as people seem willing to give. 

NOTK: Avoid the pitfall of arguing about whether a problem is 
perfectly stated or about how to solve it -or even about 
whether it is possible to solve it. At this stage, try to get 
a lot of problems stated during discussion. 

( B) Go back to each problem statement and write beside it the 
goal that is not being reached. 
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(C) Now see whether the group agrees that some of the state^ 
merits of problems and goals include others. Reduce the number of 
statements to as few as possible at this step. 

(I>) What persons are involved in each problem? How do they 
relate to the problem? Write the names of the jobs or roles after each 
remaining statement of problems and goals. 

(E) Are there nonhuman factors that are relevant to under- 
standing the problem? Write them down also. 

( V) Now, if there is more than one statement of problems and 
goals, see whether the group can agree to reduce the number. If 
more than one still remains* choose one problem and one goal to be 
worked on first through the rest of this problem-solving sequence. 
After the one most urgent problem is decided upon, go on to stage two. 

Stiifrv One: KxamfUvfrom parlicifjants. After writing several prob- 
lem statements and K^^ttin^ others in the lijroup to paraphrase and 
reflect understanding, the sroup is ready to state the Roal that is 
n«>t bein^ reached, llere is one example of a problem statement 
taken fnun a problem-st^lvinR Kroup at Spartan. Initially, the state- 
ment written up by the consultants was: "Lack of clear expccta- 
ticms and communication ibout teacher behavior and instructicmal 
objectives." After considerable discussion, this was sharpened and 
changed to: "Tcachci.^ and specialists do not know and communi- 
cate openly their expectations of each other.'* After clarification 
of the problem, the ideal statement (or goal) was stated: "Teachers 
and specialists know and communicate openly their expectaticms 
of each other. Finally, the task of the problem-solving was stated 
as: "To bring about a plan whereby teachers and specialists know 
and communicate «>pcnly their expectaticms of each other." 

This group also listed roles and factors that should be considered 
as part nf the problem. 'I'hese were: 

(I) Other roles to be considered: (a) administration (district office), 
(10 principal, (r) specialists, (d) teachers, (e) cunriculum associates, 
(0 student teachers, and (g) parent volunteers. (2) Other factors to 
be considered: (a) some siaff are on half time, (b) some people are 
supervised outside the building, (c) limited space, (d) battle for the 
child's time, (e) emotional makeup of teacher and student, (f) staffs 
busy schedule, and (g) fixed classroom schedules. 

Stagr Tivo: /pisl rue linns from cnnsullants. Next, participants arc 
asked to list the forces that restrain and the forces that facilitate 
reducing the nap between the actual and the ideal states. This 
problem-solviMjL» se(|ucnce pays particular attention to the restrain- 
ing forces. By reducing some «)f the restraining fcirces, we create a 
better chance for solving the problem than by working primarily 
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on increasing the racilitating forces. The latter tactic often creates 
tensions and new restraints. 

Stage Two: Example from fmrticipanls. The Tacilitating and re- 
straining forces listed by the groups wcirking on the ubove- 
mcntioncd problem were: 

(1) Facilitating forces: (a) desires to reach the goal, (b) commit* 
ments to the project, (c) principal's comfort with innovation and 
openness, (d) many staff currently are in direct communication with 
one another, (e) the communication skills we are learning, and (f) 
using consultants in OD to help us with our group processes. (2) Re- 
straining forces: (a) lack of time to communicate, (b) lack (if feed- 
back, (c) some staff arc on hal^ time, (d) too many children to one 
specialist, (e) some of the staff do not socially or professionally know 
one another, (0 history of unproductive meetings, (g) unit groups 
tend to form into closed teams, (h) size of staff, and (i) building 
structure keeps people separated. 

Htagc Three: Instructions from consultants. This stage is a time 
to be creative and have fun. Take each restraining force in turn and 
think up ways to reduce its strength. Use brainstorming to thi.ik of 
ideas for eliminating each restraint. Be silly! Be wild! Pool your 
wildness! Wipe away critical judgment. I)cm*t say **no" in any way 
to any idea. Alter the brainstorming* place each idea in order of 
importance along side of each restraining force. 

Stage Three: Example from participants. The first restraining 
force •Mack of time to communicate" gave rise to the fcdlowing 
brainstormcd ideas: (1) Give-and-take informal sessicms lo hash out 
redes. Have thirty-minute sessicms each morning next week until 
all specialists* redes have been discussed. (2) Role descripticms for 
specialists shall be written by all specialists with the excepticms of 
cooks and custodians. Ihese will be distributed by September 
to all staff. They will l)e placed in each staff meml)er*s pcdicy note- 
book. (3) For claiilying roles, nde playing may be used. Teacher 
and specialist will reverse ndes. (4) Specialists will be included in 
unit meetings when appropriate. They will be notified by the Cur- 
riculum Associates. (3) Curriculum .Associates should serve as c<mi- 
munication links between specialist and teacher if needed, (ti) The 
staff will meet again in Decemlier to review nde expectations of 
specialists and teachers. 

On the force of **history of unproductive meetings** the brain- 
stormed ideas were prioritized in the following way: (i) Total 
staff will attend meetings, with cooks, custodians, and aides ccmiing 
when appropriate. (2) One classroom will be designated as a meet- 
ing place to be used all year. This will be arrived ai by consensus 
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at (lur first staff meeting next week. (3) Staff will cmphiy ^roup 
processes skills: (a) Meeting's shall be observed by a staff member. 
This will be on a volunteer basis handled as an early agenda item 
at each meeting, (b) \n observer form will be developed if needed, 
(c) The lasi ten minutes of each meeting shall be devoted t«i pro- 
cess discussion, (d) Leadership team will meet prior to meeting to 
determine how agenda items will be handled (e.g., buz/, groups for 
items requiring a good deal of discussion). 

Stage Four: Instructions from consultants. Once all possible solu- 
tions have been generated, the group should use critical judgment 
and build concrete plans for acting. In this stage, the who, what, 
when, and where of action should be spelled out. 

Stage Four: Example from participants. The group's action plans 
included six subprojects for improvement in the schooi: (1) early 
morning bu// groups three times each week for the first few weeks 
of schcHil cm the specialist's roles; (2) a notebook of role descrip- 
tions composed by the specialists themselves after the three weeks 
<if bii/./. gr«iups, but no latei than one mcmth after school begins; (3) 
specialists will be invited periodically, but on a regular basis, to 
unit meetings: (4) a special meeting t«) be held in December to 
review role expectati«ms between specialists and teachers; (5) fac- 
ulty meetings should be attended by all perscmnel; (6) all meet- 
ings will include process observation and process discussion; this 
will be a formal matter. 

Stage Five: Simulate part of action plan. The design of this w«irk- 
sh«ip called f«ir each problem-solving group t«i report back to its 
fac ulty about the results of its work. From 8:00 a.m. to 1 0:00 a.m. 
on the last day of the workshop, the problem-solving groups tried 
to finali/e their action plans. Reporting back started in Spartan 
at 1 0:05 a.m. and in Palmer at 1 0: 1 0 a.m. 

PROBI.KM-SOIA'INC; f;ROUPS .SHARK RKSUI/FS 

The key points that came out during the sharing session on Fri- 
day were as follows: 

Spartan. The group that worked on clearing up mlc expectatiims 
between teachers and specialists listed six suggestions for acticm 
that were described briefly above. Two faculty members com- 
mented in response to this report, "What I really want to know 
now if all «if these plans will actually happen when we get back 
to sc hjMil?" "I sure hope s«i," another persim commented, adding, 
"we ha' to fight f«ir these things if they're what we really want." 

The lup that worked on **pnic-edures for sharing innovative 
ideas" had the «ithcr problem-solving groups write innovative ideas 
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directly on dittci masters and had them run ciffan hour later. The 
staff ended up with twelve pa^cs of ditto sheets to take home. 
From these sheets, the problem-solvinfr ^roup was to devise a com- 
municaticm system for facilitating the flow of information about 
innovative ideas within the school. 

Another K^'^'tip intentionally spread an untrue rumor about 
pressures on the school from the district office during lunch. The 
rumor spread to all staff members in about one hour. When the 
hoax was discovered, the faculty members laughed at themselves 
for a short period, and then discussed how rumor flow was related 
to their view of themselves as lacking the freedom to guide their 
own professional movements. 

Another Spartan group asked the principal to request an addi- 
tional half-time teacher to facilitate the work of the leadership 
team in keeping accurate communication circulating throughout 
the school. 

Palmer. One group spent most of its time attempting to clarify 
the role of the principal. I'hey presented a skit to the staff as a 
way of sharing the themes of their group discussion. 'I'hey began 
by enacting the Palmer school of last year with hilarity and em- 
phasis. They characterized the principal as being indecisive and the 
staff as being in a state of c(mfusion. The second part of the skit 
depicted me new school in which the principal openly communi- 
cated a willingness to understand and respond to the interests of 
staff members. 

During the debriefing period, a staff member asked if the princi- 
pal would continue to veto suggestions made by the staff, lie re- 
sponded, '"No one should worry about the veto— if a carefully 
formulated unit request is made, taking into consideration board 
policy, I would be very reluctant to dismiss it.** The principaPs 
response was met with some grimaces and frowns. It seemed as 
though his qualifiers of ''carefully formulated** and "'consider . . . 
board policy** were sufficiently ambiguous to maintain tension in 
many !»taff members about how the principal would ac* back in 
the school. 

During the rest r)f the day, the principal continued to behave in 
ways that were confusing to some staff members and seen as 
"vetoes** by others. After the proposal was made by one group to 
have an outside ()I) consultant help the principal to "'organize his 
work,** the principal responded, "He (the consultant) may not 
have time, but if he does, it*s OK with me, but I don*t think it*s 
necessary.** Kach positive statement was coiniterbalanced with a 
negative one. When one group proposed that all Palmer teachers 
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should have a master key to fjet into the sym, the principal re- 
sponded, *'The district wouldn't OK it/' When another ^roup asked 
if the instructional materials center could be open more often for 
students, he said, ''Unsupervised students are not allowed in the 
IMC/' At imv point, an item came up about who should collect 
lunch money and a survey was called for by a teacher. The princi- 
pal said, " The cooks should be in on this decision and they aren't 
here." The teacher said that she thought a survey of the staff 
present could still be taken without making a definite decision 
and the survey was implemented. 

The ^oup that worked on rules for student behavior had trouble 
in defining their ^oals. They tried to describe areas in the building 
where ^'problems crop up," but were not able to move ahm^ on 
the problem-solving. The group working on improving interpersonal 
relations on the staff had difficulty as well, but they did come up 
with many items for future work. They discussed the problems 
between the secretary and some students, the lack of seriousness 
on the staff, the presence of an "in-group clique" on the staff, the 
psychological separation between the primary and the 5-6 units, 
tactless behavior on the part of many, and a breakdown of in for- 
mation flow within the building. 

For the most part, problem-solving for the Palmer faculty was 
frustrating and led to very little concrete action planning. More- 
over, the principal's behavior continued to concern, frustrate, or 
irritate many staff members. 

STRKNGTH IDENTIFICATION EXERCISK 

For the last activity of the workshop, each staff member was 
given a large sheet of newsprint and a marker. K\er>'(me was told 
to reflect foi a few minutes on what she or he considered to be 
their own stn* is or special abilities and to list them on the 
newsprint. TL. |jarticipants taped their pieces of newsprint cm the 
wall and then began writing. Next, they were told to circulate 
around the room and to add comments to one another's lists. 
Strengths of very many different types were listed from "great 
artist" to "sensitive teacher" to '*good listener." Thus, the week's 
activities ended for each faculty with many staff members laughing 
and talking about one another in favorable ways. Many took their 
lists with them. 

TlIKORKTICAL PKRSPKCIIVK FOR OI) 

I he following scheme prepared l)y Richard Schmuck soon after 
the summer workshop was aimed at helping the consultants to 
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launch specific plans for follow-up training at both OI) schools. 
As the scheme was written, it called for four major aspects of con- 
sultation during the academic year with the following explanaticms: 

{.Supporting suca'ssful fH'rformanccs of the prohlem-solving 
groups. During the August workshop, faculties were invited to list 
the organizational frustrations they were encountering in putting 
the multiunit school into operation and to commence practicing a 
sequence of pnihlem-solving steps in order to reduce these frustra- 
tions. Problem-solving— as a skill— will not be successful and catch 
on with the staffs unless it leads to reduced frustraticms and to new 
satisfactions on the staff. Our theory states that problem-solving 
should facilitate changes in organizational norms by requiring staff 
members to behave in new ways in the school. We need to help the 
problem-solving groups carry their action plans into action. 

2. Consulting with the subgroups that spend the most time to- 
gvther. Our theory states that functicins within the school are 
carried through interpersonal interactions, and that continued or- 
ganizational problem-solving depends upon norms of intcrperscmal 
openness and helpfulness in the working subgroups of the school. 
During this phase of the consultation we v.'ill strive to strengthen 
the basic building blocks of the multiunit school. A refurbishing 
ill communication skills, group agreements, leadership functicms, 
etc., arc in order for the unit teams and leadership group, especially. 

;i. Special leadership training for the primary carriers of organi- 
zational sclfreneivaL Our theory specifies that the culminating 
,#hase of any organizational consultation should build new func- 
tions, roles, procedures, or policies. Moreover, the new structures 
should become part of the basic fabric of the school. The principal, 
counselor, curriculum associates, and resource teachers constitute 
crucial roles for the success or failure of self-renewal in the multi- 
unit school. Special training should be extended to them in such 
areas as: (1) the role of the effective group c(mvener;(2) the role 
of process analysis during a work session; (3) differences between 
being the leader and performing leadership fimctions, etc. 

4. Collahorating with members of the staff (especially the leader- 
ship team) in arranging learning experiences in OI) for rest of the 
staff Our theory states that a self-renewing organi/aticm is one 
that can help itself to learn and to solve problems. It also states 
that it is difficult for members of an organizaticm to change it. 
(lonsequently, wc should attempt to establish expectations and 
skills within the two staffs that support continued OI) consulta- 
tion consultation tbat at times is initiated and carried out by fel- 
low staff members. 
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Durinj? this phase wc misht cophiii and roirain with the lead- 
ership team to: (a) help the staff t(i solve problems; (b) help the 
staff to improve sroup processes in its subgroups; and (c) help the 
staff to improve its or^rani/ational proeesses across sub^oups. 

The suggested points <if emphasis during the school year arc 
shown in figure L 

FiGURK 1 

Fall Winter !ipnng 

1. Supporting the Already 
Kstablished Problem- 
Solving Groups 

2. Consulting with 
Important Subgroups 

3. Leadership Training for 
Selected, Influential 
Role-Takers 

4. Co-Consulting with 
Selected Staff 
Members 







In chapters 4 and 5, we will describe what happened during the 
school year in Spartan and Palmer schools respectively. The reader 
should keep in mind some of the following questions about the 
four phases of the theoretical design. 

Do faculty members remember the action plans of the problem- 
solving groups? \Viia» happens to the groups themselves? What 
happens to their plans for action? Do any of the plans get carried 
out without the prodding of the consultants? Do the consultants 
get staff members to work once again in their original problem- 
solving groups? Do the stuffs ever place responsibility for carrying 
out action plans at the individual, unit, or total staff levels? 

Do the unit and leadership groups remember any of the group 
agreements they formed? Do they have a copy of those agreements? 
Are the groups critical of their adherence or lack of adherence to 
the group agreements? Do the groups make use of communication 
skills, the survey, decision by consensus, process debriefings, etc? 
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Do the ^rcuips use the consultants effectively in improving their 
sc *hI dynamics? 

Iio the units ^ive feedback to the Curricu'*: n Associates and to 
th: principal about their leadership behavior.'^ Does the principal 
receive coaching from a consultant? Do the unit and leadership 
groups receive special consultation? Do any other role groups re- 
ceive special consultation help? 

Does the consultative team wcjrk collaboratively with staff mem- 
bers in designing a training event? Do the consultants arrange for 
special consultations at the explicit request of the faculty? Does 
the faculty evCi try to collect data on itself about its own func- 
tioninj^? Does the leadership team make regular use of staff mem- 
bers as process helpers? 

In the succeeding two chapters, as we discuss the history of 
what actually happened, keep the overall design and these ques- 
tions in mind! We know now that this macro design depends very 
much on the readiness of the organization that receives it. More- 
over, each subsystem within the school organizaticm may also enter 
OI) with a different readiness protocol. S. ^nts during 

the I97U-7I school year at Spartan and Palmer shed .1, U on how 
the OD Htrutegy interacts with systems and subsystems of different 
readiness levels. 
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Chapter IV 



Spartan 

Elementary School 



"I got a call one morning about an intern we needed to hire for 
the 1-2 unit. Mr. W. of the personnel department recommended her 
highly. I said, 'All right, I'll take her.' 

That evening I got a call from a teacher, who asked, 'How come? 
. . . I thought we agreed we would be involved . . . the important 
thing is you didn't keep to your agreement.' She continued, *l haven't 
always spoken out like I should, but now I want to say exactly how 
I felt when I heard.' 

When I got the call I had a bit of a bad time. I guess I was upset 
at my own damn foolishness. My old style just popped out ... I 
had made a mistake. What we had agr *d on, didn't happen. 

The next morning I called a stand*up faculty meeting ... I call 
these whenever something urgent has happened . . . They were will- 
ing to tell me I had made an error. I was eating the crow. I told them 
I would be willing to withdraw my request for the intern . . . They 
wanted me to know that they had a right to be involved . . . and that 
I had stepped out of line. 

I had to agree. Once a pattern is set and agreed upon, I jolly well 
better be following it too. There should have been no exception to 
this. 
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lliey could have lived with my decision, but that was not their 
point. 'Ilieir strong feelings had to do with our agreement. Later, 
we had the candidate come to the school for interviews. 

This was the greatest lesson I learned about their commitment 
and my commitment to the agreements. I learned this lesson and 
still feel it keenly ..." 

Spartan*s Principal, May 1 97 1. 

The Spartan faculty moved into differentiated staffing, the 
miiltiunit structure, and team teaching both structurally and psy- 
chologically. As the above quote indicates, the OD effort resulted 
not only in some major organizational changes but also in norma- 
tive and attitudinal changes. We ask: how did these changes come 
about? what steps did the Spartan faculty take to become collabo- 
rative? how did a relatively traditional school revise its ways of 
cioing things? In this chapter, we will attempt to answer these 
(|uestions by describing what events took place at Spartan over a 
two-year period (1970-72). 

SOCIAL CONTKXT OF THE SCHOOL 

This section contains a brief overview of what Spartan school 
was like before the training in organization development took 
place. Wo will describe the: (1) environmental factors surrounding 
the school, (2) social structure of the faculty, (3) norms and proce- 
dures that characterized the school, and (4) characteristics of the 
principal. 

KNVIROXMKNTAL FACFORS 

The school, on the growing edge of a middle-si/ed community, 
serves a white lower-middle-class population almost entirely. How- 
ever, the social-class range of the school's client populaticm is from 
working class to upper-middle class. The student population is 
530, appn)ximately 100 more than the school was designed to 
ser\r. Fhe rapidly increasing population has been a problem, and 
in 1 909 a portable classroom was added to the campus. 

The ccmimunity is politically conservative, has not supported 
school bond issues, and most school budgets fail to gain a majority 
vote. Also, the Spartan community has voted down proposals to in- 
clude kindergartens in the district^ schools for the past nine years. 

STRl'CTURK OF TlIK FACULTY 

Although the basic organizational structure of Spartan was fea- 
tured by the self-contained classroom in 1970, the physical arrange- 
ment of the school was in the form of a campus (see figure 2). 
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Figure 2 

Campus of Spartan School 
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In 1970, (he Spartan staft' consisted nf (wcnty-two ^rudc-lcvcl 
(carhers, one intern supervisor, six counselors, specialists, and in- 
terns, five teacher aides and assistants, Four cooks, (wo custodians, 
and a principal. Kach ol' the twenty-two teachers was responsible 
for a specific classroom throughout the year. Kach also was directly 
respcinsible to report to the principal on a one-to-one basis. The 
intern supervisor was responsible for the two interns, while the 
teacher aides and assistants were used primarily by the teachers 
for clerical work related to instruction. All other personnel re- 
ported to the principal. The principal held ultimate decision- 
making responsibility but used a consultative model, discussing his 
plans for action with staff members prior to his decisions and to 
implementation. The principal also functioned as the disciplinarian 
for the entire school. 

NORMS AND PROCKDURK.S OF TIIK .SCIIOOI. 

In 1970, norms having to do with influence and collaboration 
were measured with questionnaires. Staff members indicated that 
the principal had a ''great deal** of influence and that the teachers 
had *Vonsiderable** influence on how the school was run. 'I'hey 
also indicated that the teachers had a ''considerable amount** of 
influence cm the principal "when it came to his activities and de- 
cisions that affect the performance of the school.** In response to a 
€|uestion concerning "who actually plans and develops the school 
curriculum?**, 52.9% of the respcmses indicated that the teachers 
do, while 31.2% of the responses indicated that the principal does. 
Thus, questionnaire data collected in 1970 indicated that the prin- 
cipal was perceived as having more influence on "how the school 
is run** than the teachers, while the teachers were perceived as 
having more influence on the development of curriculum than the 
principal. 

Data on the extent of perceived collaboration indicate that only 
fourteen staff members were listed as persons that the respondents 
depended on most heavily to do their jobs effectively. The princi- 
pal was named most frequently. Responses to a five-point scale to 
determine the extent of staff collaboration "in deciding upon the 
teaching methods you use,** indicated that no persons chose the 
most collaborative method- that of sharing with cithers the job of 
deciding the teaching methods- while one-half of the teachers chose 
the second most collaborative method in which the final choice was 
left tcithem with "suggestions and recommendaticms** from others. 

.Several other questionnaire items gave clues about norms related 
to open communication. Twenty of twenty-two staff members 
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rcspcindcci that tlicy wciiild ncit be likely to report when they Telt 
"hurt'' or "put clown/' At the same time, twenty persons believed 
that there were "some persons on the staff who seemed especially 
confrontive . . . willing to open topics that raise anxiety/* 
whereas eight respondents indicated that there were not. We 
should point out here that in a recent analysis of data from 1970 
(Saturen 1972), Spartan was ranked second in a list of twenty-nine 
elementary schools on "readiness to be open about disagreements/' 

Regarding indicators of effective meetings, the data showed that 
over one-third of the staff affirmed that "people don*t seem to 
care about meetings" and that "results of the group's efforts are 
not worthwhile/' Approximately the same proportion of staff 
members indicated that "decisions are left vague-as to what they 
are and who will carry them out— during faculty meetings/' 

In general, these data showed that norms in support of inter- 
dependence and collaboration did exist to some extent at Spartan 
school. At the same time, there was indication that these norms 
had considerable room to move. Over <me-half of the staff cited 
"features of the school's functioning related to collaboraticm*' that 
needed improvement. Further discussions with the Spartan staff 
members at that time indicated ccmcern for the lack of common 
directicm in the school. 

CHARACTKRI.STICS OK THE PRINCIPAL 

The Spartan principal is into his sixties, rather short, has baby 
blue eyes, and wears his white hair in a crew cut. lie has earned 
the reputaticm of running an efficient, well-coordinated school. He 
is highly energetic, openly patriotic, extremely hcmest, very warm, 
and generally empathic with those with whom he works. Some- 
times his ccmtrol-oriented behaviors are seen as paternalistic. Me 
has been an active professicmal educator for many years and has 
published articles on parent involvement and public relations in 
the schocils. 

The fmncipal itnd his staff . Questicmnaire items cm the frequency 
with which the principal engaged in particular activities provide 
some data from 1970 im how the Spartan staff perceived him. The 
respondents rated him most favorably on: (I) treats teachers as 
professional workers, (2) makes a teacher's job easier because of 
his administrative skill, (\\) displays itrong interest in improving the 
quality of the educational program, and (4) puts you at ease when 
you talk to him. A majority of staff reacted slightly less favorably 
to: (I) takes a strong interest in my professional development, (2) 
has the relevant facts before making important decisions, and (3) 
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has rdiistrui'tivc sUKK^*sti(ins t(i (iffcr teachers in dculinK with their 
maj(ir problems. He was rated lowest on: (I) makes teachers* meet- 
iii^s a valuable educational activity, (2) \ii:ts teachers to upgrade 
their professional standards in their classrooms, and (3) |i;ives teach- 
ers the t'celinK that their work is an important activity. In general, 
these data portray favorable relationships between the principal 
and hisstalT, but they also indicate areas For improvement in 1970. 

yVir fmnci/ml and thv central office. The key district office 
administrators-the superintendent, four area coordinators, and a 
host of curriculum coordinators-grant considerable autonomy to 
the principals. The schools by and large are allowed to incorporate 
their own choices of curriculum and instructional approaches. 

The Spartan principal was well known by the district personnel 
as one of the *'old pros" of the district. They viewed his school as 
being erficiently managed and him as efficient, responsible, and 
sharp. Furthermore, he had a reputation for his excellence in com- 
munity relations and for maintaining a favorable image in the 
district. He was perceived by several of the area coordinators as 
"ge^^'^K ^he most from his staff." Some district office adminis- 
trators saw the Spartan principal as protecting, even defending, his 
school. To raise a criticism seemed risky unless you went to the 
principal first, thus making the criticism legitimate. A cooperative 
yet confrontive stance seemed to prevail between the Spartan prin- 
cipal and the district office staff. 

The (nincipal and the community. Relationships with the com- 
munity were seen as the Spartan principars stnmgcst points. He 
I felt pride in seeing parents informed by schocd newsletters. During 
the 1970-71 school year, for example, over sixty-seven pages of in- 
formation, ann(»uncenients, and re(|uests were sent home to the 
parents. The school was known by many parents as being an '*open 
place;*' the principal reminded parents constantly that they were 
welcome to visit the school at any time. Attendance at PTA meet- 
ings and parent-teacher conferences was high» and as many as fifty 
parents had worked in the school during 1970-71. 

While there were no vocal antagonists to the new plans of dif- 
ferentiated staffing, multiunit structure, and team teaching, there 
also were very few outspoken supporters. On the whole, after the 
proposed organi/ational plans had been introduced at a PTA meet- 
ing, most parents maintained a '*wait and see" point of view. 

K.vrRY .vr Sparta.n 

I hr eniiy process (onsisted of the establishment of mutual 
goals and procedures among the Spartan staff, the district office. 
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und the CASKA staff. The primary issues were: (1) clarifying the 
meanings of differentiated staffing, miiltiiinit structure, and team 
teachinK*. (2) describing the modes of interventicm including the 
training design, the exercises, and the procedures; (3) defining the 
role of the OI) ccmsultants; and (4) assessing the commitment of 
the Spartan staff to the values and ideals of ccmsultation in organic 
xaticm development. 

INITIAL MEETING 

On February 23, 1970, Richard Schmuck and the two district 
coordinators met with the Sparti .i staff. The purposes were to 
clarify the prfiject goals and the intervention strategies before fir»r:^ 
decisicms would be made on beginning the project at Spartan. 
Before this meeting, several staff members had indicated their 
inrerest in OI) and the multiunit school to the principal. 

After the principal's introduction, Schmuck described the pri- 
mary purposes of this first meeting. He summarized the type of 
consultation that would occur, and he defined the roles of the OD 
consultants and the district coordinators. In a short time, he 
opened the meeting to questions from the staff. 

Quest i<ins raised focused on: (1) the different roles CASEA 
consultants might play during the August workshop and the rest 
<if the school year; (2) the sources and amounts of outside and 
district financial support for the project; (3) some particulars of 
multiunit structure, including team arrangements, functions of 
tram leaders, training for paraprofessionals, and the amount of 
team teaching they should incorporate; and (4) events that would 
occur during the OI) workshop. 

The district coordinators assured the staff that they would not 
be prescribing any particular form of multiunit school and that 
they would serve as supportive facilitators. They clarified the pay 
arrangements for the differentiated staffing and clarified aspects 
<il the unit leader's role. Schmuck described the OD ccmsultaticm 
hy emphasizing that the focus of inter\'enticm would be cm the 
teams und not nn individuals, that the mode of consultation would 
consist of exercises and prticedures, and that the 01) ccmsultants 
would not be experts in the unitized structure or curriculum. The 
Spartan staff was exhorted to use its skills to design its own multi- 
unit structure and curriculum. 

Finally, Schmuck suggested that the staff might find value in 
discussing the ideas just presented among themselves. The visitors 
dep:irtccl then, and the Spartan staff continued to discuss the proj- 
ect. As they left the meeting, CASKA members were unsure abou^ 
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huw to interpret the reactions of the staff. During the session, the 
Spartan staff had not commented very much; only questions were 
asked. There had been no expressions of antagonism or rejection; 
almost every participant seemed to have been listening. The primary 
questicms that concerned the CASEA stafk were: (1) the level of 
interest amcmg the Spartan staff, (2) the principal's attitudes to- 
ward the change, (3) the accuracy of the staff's understanding of 
OD and multiunit, and (4) the lack of clarity on everycme's part— 
CASGA and Spartan— on just what would transpire if the project 
were launched. 

DECISION TO TAKE PART IN PROJECT 

During the two weeks after the initial meeting, the Spartan 
staff read m^Uerial on OD and the multiunit school and discussed 
the project informally. Then the principal called a faculty meeting 
for making a decision about involvement. 

The principal began the meeting by describing his commitment 
to the goals of the project, inclrHing goals of making schools more 
responsive to ccmtemporary students, and the goals of encouraging 
teachers to work in more interdependent and collaborative arrange- 
ments. Then one staff member raised the issue of persons who 
might not wish lo participate in the project. After some discussion, 
a policy was proposed whereby those who were reticent to become 
involved in the project were encouraged to transfer to other build- 
ings in the district where they could teach within a self-contained 
classroom. It is not clear how this policy was decided upon. District- 
wide norms appaiently made this sort of decision difficult. One 
staff member, for example, told us that a "loss of professional 
status is associated with requesting a transfer." In any case, this 
policy was established at Spartan, and the staff continued their 
discussion about entering the project. The Spartan principal re- 
ported to us and to the district coordinators that the decision to 
enter the project was unanimous. 

Later in the year, we discovered that five staff members were 
opposed to entering the project but remained silent about their 
opposition. Even at the point of this discovery— which was in 
November 1970- ,hese five were giving no outward signs of re- 
sistance to the innovative school. It is important to note that four 
of these staff members became members of the 3-4 unit. 

SELECTION OF LEADERSHIP TEAM 

The district left the selection of team leaders up to each stafL 
The district coordinatfirs did, however, provide the Spartan staff 
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with a list of relevant rritcria for the Curriculum Ass(K*iatc. The 
criteria included pric^r experience in a leadership pcisition and 
scime advanced academic work in curriculum and instruction. 

At Spartan, the principal appcnnted a committee to screen ap* 
plicants, asking the committee to narrow down the number or 
applicants it wcmid recommend to ouv for each position. The 
Starr then was expected to approve the decision oT the committee. 
Applicants to the districts personnel director were referred im- 
mediately to Kpartan*s screening committee (this departure From 
hiring practices in the district was approved by the superintendent). 
The district coordinators also encouraged persons they thought 
v/ere competent to apply to the Spartan committee. One such 
|UTS<m later became the Curriculum Associate of the 3-4 unit. 

For the 5-(> unit, the Spartan steering committee selected a 
ccunpetent, highly respected intern supervisor from its own staff. 
The committee selected a resource teacher from another school to 
lead the 1-2 unit; however, she also was offered a job as the district 
readinj^ccHirdinatorand took it. This left an opening. The princi|.al 
selected an experienced teacher from another district with previous 
experience in team teaching. 

SUMMARY OF THE AUGUST WORKSHOP 

Chapter !t described the August workshop in detail. Ileie, we 
offer (udy a brief summary to ffw some continuity to the history 
of what happened at Spartan. 

The entire Spartan staff, except the cooks and custodians, at- 
tend ' the August 01) workshop. The focus of the first two days 
was learning to work in teams through group exercises and skill 
development activities. The last three days were devoted to work- 
ing thnuigh a problem-solving sequence directed at real problems 
that were raised earlier during the week. Five problems were chosen 
to f(H*us upcui. 

Five gnuips were composed of members from oach unit ach 
of theCASFlA OI) consultants, along with one district coordinator, 
joined a problem-solving group to act as facilitators. 

The gnuip that worked on ^'professional freedom of teachers** 
confronted the principal with his over/ealous concern for main- 
taining strict working hours. Their acticm plan called for a pro- 
fessional standard for working hours, and incorporated a peer 
monitoring system as an alternative to the principal acting as 
monitor. 

Lack of commitment to enforcing student conduct was viewed 
by one of the problem-solving groups as a total staff problem. 
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based on the lark of overull clarity concerniuK school rules. Their 
action plan called for an onK<>inK« crt)ss-unit committee to clarify 
school behavior standards, to write up a list of *'constructively- 
stated** school rules, to include students in this process, to monitor 
disruptions that occur, and to provide suKK^*stions for increasing 
consistency amon^ s!:»ff niembers. Their plan also called for class- 
room discussions, a student poster contest, and K^^'up discussions 
of appropriate behavior foi students at Spartan. 

The problem-solving KTinip that worked on clarifying roles rea- 
soned that an ambiguous set of role expectaticms disrupted or^ani- 
/aticmal effectiveness, and suKK^'sted a plan to have each role ffoup 
write up its own role descriptions and to incorporate them in a 
school handbook. 

'i'he KTin\\} working on the lack of overall school policies and 
objectives clevised a schcinc tor coming up with policy statements 
in units which would, in turn, be referred to the leadership team 
for approval. 

The ffin\\y that discussed procedures for sharing innovation ar- 
ranged a'*rotatint{ file** within units which involved listing personal 
strengths in curriculum areas and enumerating available materials 
and resources, to provide ready access to fresh ideas in the school. 

After each problem-solving Kroup had presented their action 
plans, the workshop ended with a streuKth exercise. A feeling of 
warmth, joy, and efficacy prevailed at the close of the workshop. 
A postworkshop questionnaire indicated that aU of the respcmdents 
felt that Ol) consultaticm should be recommended to other staffs. 

IMMKDIATK KFFKCTS OF THE AUGUST WORKSHOP 

The Au);ust workshop was designed to lay the groundwork for 
making transition into a more interdependent and collaborative 
school organization. 'i'he skills in communicating ideas and feelings, 
in reaching group agreements, in creating solutions through 
pn/blcm-solving, and in reaching decisions through consensus pro- 
vided a social framework for the staff to begin revising their own 
organizational structure. But did the August workshop really help 
in building toward organizational change at tan? 

During the month of September, we con icd inter\'iews with 
Spartan staff members and with the teaching; units (as groups) to 
determine the effects of the August training event. The interview 
cpiestions focused on what happened to the acticm plans of the 
problem-solving groups, whether the group agreements were being 
followed, uses of communication skills in teams, the functioning of 
the leadership team, and any changes in the principal, 
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We will categorize the results here in terms of (1) the problem- 
solving groups, (2) the group agreements, (3) the principal, (4) the 
units, and (5) the leadership group. We will reconstruct some events 
that occurred under each of these during September 1970, using 
data from our interviews and the weekly logs kept by the Curricu- 
lum Associates. 

THE PROBLEM-SOLVING GROUPS 

Three of the five problem-solving groups met during the week 
♦"ollowing the workshop ii continue work or to postpone their 
efforts. One of these, the group that dealt with role expectations, 
postponed getting role descriptions written and agreed upon until 
school was in progress. The group on "lack of professional free- 
dom" evidenced some immediate influence on the principal. He 
agreed to accept its standards for professional behavior ai. sked 
merely to be informed of people's arrival and departure from the 
building. He would act as monitor only as a last resort. The teach- 
ers were to confront each other if liberties that seemed unprofes- 
sional were to occur. We believe that this problem-solving group 
kid a definite impact on the principal's changing conception of 
his role during the transition period. The "student conduct" com- 
mittee began to draw up its plans for future consideration. 

The other two groups met for the first time several weeks after 
the workshop but continued to develop their action plans. The 
group on sharing innovations formally referred their suggestions 
to the Curriculum Associate for introduction and discussion within 
the units. The 5-6 unit was the first to agree on a file of "human 
and material instructional resources." The "policy" committee be- 
gan to draw up its plans for future consideration but made no for- 
mal inputs to the faculty during September. 

Some general comments about problem-solving from the inter- 
views indicate that the OD workshop had had an impact on the 
staff's behaviors. Frequent statements, such as, "each unit is now 
using some part of the problem-solving sequence," "our unit is a 
sort of problem-solving group, ' "the leadership team is carrying on 
problem-solving," and "the 1-2 unit has established a problem- 
sf)lving group on curriculum" indicated that a restructuring of staff 
relationships and procedures was occurring, even beyond the pro- 
fesses covered in the August workshop. 

GROUP AGREEMENTS 

All of the units met regularly during September; all had ^ writ- 
^ ten copy of their group agreements from the August workshop; 
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and almost all interviewees said that they remembered the most 
salient agreements that their unit had made. Each unit reviewed 
its agreements during the week right after the August workshop 
and each unit reaffirmed its commitment to the agreements. Those 
agreements most frequently cited as most salient were: ''using the 
survey/* '^promptness and attentiveness/' ''using ccmsensus for 
decision-making/' "debriefing our meetings/* and "formal discus- 
sions about how our group is functicming/* The whole Spartan 
staff with the excepticm of one teacher, affirmed that "those agree- 
ments made during the August OD workshop are having some use- 
ful effects." We believe that the group agreements reached during 
the workshop were having an impact on the norms of group func- 
tioning after the workshop was over. 

THE PRINCIPAL 

Reactions to the question, "Have you seen any changes, this 
fall, in the way your principal operates?**, indicated that major 
changes took place in the way Spartan staff members perceived 
their principal after the workshop. Here are some sample quotes 
taken from the interviews: . . doesn*t make you feel like a 
rubber stamp, is open to suggestions;** "sometimes he does not 
understand what people say, but he always tries ...;** "I didn*t 
know him before;** "hasn*t dominated staff meetings, does more 
listening . . . not as much power;** "doesn*t talk on and on at 
staff meetings;** "more a member of the staff socially; he*s been 
out in rooms observing;** "I feel more free to express myself, and 
he i:» more receptive to suggesticms;*' ". . . used to give orders, 
now he d(>esn*t;** ". . . he hasn*t involved himself in the discipline 
committee unless asked;** and ". . . very unusual for a man his 
age to be that flexible.** 

These statements reflect obvious changes in the principaPs per- 
sonal style-as perceived by staff members-in the direction (}f 
receptiveness and openness, as well as changes in the structure (}f 
the principaPs decision-making role in relaticm to the staff. 

The principaFs own reactions to this same question were that 
he was "busier now,** and "was spending more time at school** 
than in previous years. He mentioned thai starting the school year 
was much easier than it had been previously. Additicmally, he 
stated that he was having some difficulty in giving up his decision- 
making prerogatives. At least one staff member also picked up 
some of his frustration hy pointing out that "it is difficult for him 
to give up decisicm-making respcmsibilities.*' However, it was ob- 
^vious to this person-as well as to most others-th . the principal 
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was making a concerted effort to loosen his hold on authority, to 
give up making unilateral decisions, and to L^; more open to others' 
ideas and suggestions. 

THE 1-2 UNIT 

In the flurry of activities that occur at the start of i school year, 
the 1-2 unit had to work overtime just to keep up. New reading 
material did not arrive on time, so experienced teachers began 
sharing old materials with neophyte teachers. Using primarily the 
Ginn reading materials, the first and second year teachers discussed 
coordination between the two years. Also, the second year teachers 
had to become more knowledgeable about the "new math" that 
had been given to the first year students the previous year. Finally, 
a curriculum committee was i irmed within the unit to look care- 
fully into how other curriculum areas should be organized and 
articulated. 

The Curriculum Associate was especially busy with the following 
tasks: (1) developing a scheme for evaluating the effects of the 
"new math;" (2) convening a meeting to brainstorm alternative 
ways to teach the "new math" and to establish procedures for 
getting some new instructional approaches started; (3) locating 
proper reading texts for second year, lower level, readers; (4) pre- 
senting information to the 3-4 unit on what happened in reading 
and math in the 1 -2 ur \ the previous year; (5) deciding on how to 
group youngsters for various activities; (6) establishing procedures 
for collecting classroom observations of teachers and supplying 
them with constructive feedback; and (7) arranging for the district 
coordinators to meet with the 1-2 teachers to discuss differentiated 
staffing and team teaching. Although neither of these instructional 
innovations had gone into effect yet, the Curriculum Associate 
spent considerable time and energy collaborating with the unit on 
curriculum planning, supervising the interns, and releasing particu- 
lar teachers to plan on their own. 

All unit members reported in ihe September interviews that 
increased interpersonal openness and directness had occurred within 
the tean compared with relationships among the first and second 
year teachers the previous year. They reported that they were 
spending considerable time meeting together, working as a team, 
and participatmg openly and effectively in accomplishing their 
tasks. Their request for one of the district coordinators to visit 
them, along with several remarks on the interviews, indicated that 
they were still somewhat unclear on the operational meanings of 
differentiated staffing, multiunit structure, and team teaching. 
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Later, (luring Octciher-and after the district coordinator had 
visited- several mcmhers u{ the 1-2 unit attempted to initiate steps 
in the direction or more interdependence within the una in relation 
to instruction. A proposal which involved some sharing of students 
was considered. But one teacher expressed concern and a lack of 
willinj^ness to along with any Torm o{ teaming this soon. She 
l)elieved that these young six-and-seven-year-olds had to Tcel more 
secure with school and with one teacher before any sharing should 
occur. Since the 1-2 unit had agreed to make decisions by '*con- 
scnsus/' h'.T hesitancy to change delayed any innovative action 
until November. At the same time, a proposal to use large group- 
ings of children Tor art and music as a means of freeing teachers 
to teach reading in smaller groups was also postponed. Finally* 
in an effort to ctmserve time and energy, the 1-2 teachers decided 
not to discuss 'Motal school issues'* during their unit meeting. 

In summary, at the betrianing of the school year, a great deal of 
the time and energy in unit 1-2 was directed at getting started and 
dealing with concerns that did not directly bear on differentiated 
staffing, multiunit structure, and team teaching. There were indica- 
tions, at the same time, that changes had occurred in the social- 
emotional culture of the group. Members of the unit felt open and 
authentic with one another and were working together collabora- 
tive'^ and effectively. There still seemed to be confusion about 
the multiunit structure. 



THK 3.4 UNIT 

Of the three Spartan units, the 34 unit had most difficulty 
moving into the new organi/aticmal pattern. As we stated previ- 
ously, four members of the 3*4 unit were reluctant to innovate 
fr im the very beginning, although they failed to speak up about 
it when the Spartan faculty decided to participate in the project. 
The opposing teachers all taught third grade youngsters, while the 
more influential unit members taught the fourth graders. In addi- 
tion to this tension, unit members were told the previous spring 
that an increase in enrollment would create higher student-teacher 
ratios the following year at Spartan. During the August workshop, 
the Curric ulum Associate assured the principal that the 3-4 unit 
would he able U\ handle the student increase through the reorgani- 
zation :md that therefore no new teachers would be needed. 

The 3-4 Curriculum Associate vas placed in a dilemma at the 
beginning of the sch<iol year. The tlTird grade tCuchers were un- 
willing to teach in teams. The pressure grew quickly on the Cur- 
riculum Associate to attempt to get the larger class loads reduced. 
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The Curriculum Assoriate did to the principal with a request for 
instructional help, straining his relationship with the principal he- 
cause of the previous agreement between them that another teacher 
would not be needed. Further tensions were raised when the Cur- 
riculum Associate suggested that he might observe teachers of the 
unit to give them feedback about their teaching. Some of the staff 
members reacted very deiensively toward the 'intrusion of the 
CA** into their classrooms. Other reactions of unit members were 
to question the role of the Curriculum Associate and to emphasi/.e 
that he should convince the principal about the need for another 
teacher in the unit. 

In summary, at the start of the school year the Curriculum As- 
sociate of the 3-4 unit was in considerable tension with several 
members of the unit and with the principal. Unit members were 
split on their acceptance of differentiated staffing, multiunit struc- 
ture, and team teaching. They were frustrated also over the large 
numbers of students within their classes and were feeling confused 
ovci- the role of the Curriculum Associate. Some faculty members 
feared that the CA wanted to be •'an evaluaior'* instead of ••a 
facilitator.** As stated by one pers.m during the September inter- 
views, ''Our unit is having a bad time.** 

THE 5-6 UNIT 

Two concerns were present in the 5-6 unit at the beginning of 
the school year. The Curriculum Associate talked about one of 
these in this way, "We are largely in self-contained groupings . . . 
we are the same as we have always been . . . very little change 
[has occurred).** She expressed her desire to attempt s )me moves 
toward team teaching, but could not get the move started. The 
second concern was that the 5-6 paraprofessional was viewed as 
being unwilling to do routine and menial tasks. Further, she was 
not following her schedule, showing aspirations more for teaching 
than for being an aide. 

The 5-6 unit meetings were very efficient, and all staff members 
reported satisfaction with the way they were organi^ed and run. 
On September 14, the agenda included twenty-two items, involving: 
lunchroom procedures, feedback about satisfaction and discontent- 
ment with school rules, devising a priority system for reporting to 
parts, ideas U.r the PTA meetings, actions needed on a unit news- 
letter, cleanup of the school groups, Spanish scheduling, math and 
iociai studies pretesting; and what to do with a batch of cocoons 
that were ready to hatch. In reporting the actions of a September 
21 meeting, sixteen items were listed on a unit memo, along with 
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the actions taken on every item. They also took time to debrief 
their meetings. 

In K^-'neral, the 5-6 unit wis able to dispose of important agenda 
items with dispatch, and the CA was pleased with the meetings but 
had some dissatisfacticm with the paraprofessional and with getting 
some team teaching started. 

THE LKADERSIIIP TEAM 

From the beginning of the year, the leadership team became 
involved in making important decisions as a group. They decided: 
the student-teacher ratios; what curriculum materials to order; the 
schedules of resource teachers, the librarian, and other auxiliary 
staff; a policy on discipline and school behavior; problems of build- 
ing maintenance; and how to get a student council started. One 
week after the summer event, the. leadership team decided that the 
method of consensus should be employed, with the principal de- 
ciding, if the group was unable to reach ccmsensus. 

Members of the leadership team, especially the princ'pal, were 
concerned about keeping the staff informed of their actions. A 
memo hom the principal on September 25 stated that: (1) agendas 
for every meeting of the leadership team will be shown to the 
total staff, and (2) staff members are welcome to observe meetings 
of the leadership team. Interview data indicated that the members 
of the leadership team viewed themselves as working together well. 
They were especially enthusiastic about the ways they used sugges- 
tions from the problem-solving groups on "overall school policy'* 
and ^Commitments on student conduct" for making decisions. 

!n sum, they seemed to be sharing influence equally with one 
another, maintaining amtact with the rest of the staff, and func- 
tioning efficiently as a work group. 

TOTAL STAFF 

Many of the Spartan staff members thought that the units were 
becoming highly cohesive and therefore were draining off "total 
faculty spirit.** They thought that faculty spirit as a total Spartan 
group was higher the previous year. Moreover, since the auxiliary 
staff did not meet regularly, some of them were feeling a lack of 
integration with the facility. Nevertheless, the Spartan spirit also 
seemed improved to many. One teacher said, "People are more visi- 
ble; people are willing to give ideas out; . . . everybody looks Cor 
solutions . . . not just gripes . . . as in the past.'* 

Of all the changes at Spartan, the principal's new style seemed 
to be ^*nerating the most discussicm among the total staff. Some 
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faculty members especially appreciated the nrincipars handling of 
faculty meetings. At these events, the p.incipal would speak 
briefly, and then turn the meeting over to the faculty. The meet* 
ings were well organised, taking less time than they did theprevi* 
(HIS year. Even though the principal continued to hold veto power 
over any decisiim made in the school, he never used it-as far as 
we know— during the 1970-71 school year. 

THE CASEA CONSULTANTS 

The first contact between CASEA consultants and the Spartan 
staff after the summer workshop occurred when they interviewed 
thirteen staff members between September 23 and September 25, 
1970. The interviews identified four central concerns at Spartan: 

(1) lack of clarity about the status of the problem*solving groups; 

(2) lack of clarity about the goals and procedures oi differentiated 
staffing, the multiunit structure, and team teaching; (3) lack of 
time for individuals to plan; and (4) lack of adequate communica* 
ticm among units. 

In respcmse to this information, the CASEA ccmsultants formu* 
lated eight kinds of action they could offer Spartan. These were: 
(1) help them to feel some success ccmcerning the original five 
problems stated in the August training; (2) prcsvide input of in* 
formation about differentiated staffing, multiunit structure, and 
team teaching; (3) help them to solve the problem of lack of time 
for individuals to plan; (4) achieve greater communication among 
units; (5) retrain in communication skills; (6) retrain in problem* 
solving skills; (7) consult with Curriculum Associates about facili- 
tating problem-solving and ccmvcning meetings; and (8) clarify 
role of CASEA. 

CASEA*S FOUR-PHASE DESIGN 

In September, CASEA consultants formulated an overall inter- 
vention plan that set forth four major sequential phases of con- 
sultation during the school year. 

Phase I consisted of supporting successful performances of the 
problem-solving groups that commenced during the August wcirk- 
shop week. The purpose was to help probL'm-solving groups carry 
their plans into acticm. This phase vi-as based on the theoretical 
assumptions that (I) problem-solving, as a skill, will not be suc- 
cessful unless it leads to reduced frustrations and to new satisfac- 
ticm, and (2) changes in organizational norms will occur by having 
staff members behave in new ways in the work-a-day school. 
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Phase 11 consisted of i onsultiriK with the subKroups that spend 
the most time together. The Foeiis of this phase was to provide the 
unit groups and leadership group with ''a refurbishing in com- 
munieution skills, group agreements, leadership functions, etc/* 
The theoretical assumptions underlying this phase were (1) func- 
tions within the school are carried out through interpersonal inter- 
actions, and (2) continued organizational problem-solving depends 
upon norms of interpersonal openness and helpfulness in working 
subgroups. 

Phase III was directed at special leadership training for the pri- 
mary carriers of organizational self-renewal. The key figures in 
this phase were the principal, counselor, curriculum associates, 
and the resource teachers. Special training was to be extended to 
them in such areas as (I) the role of effective group convener, (2) 
the functions of process analysis during a work session, and (3) 
difi'erences between being the leader and performing leadership 
functions, etc. Phase III was guided by the theoretical assumpticm 
that the ''culminating stage of any organizational consultation 
should build new functions, roles, procedures, or policies.** In 
order to insure this outcome, those crucial roles must be specifi- 
cally oriented towards self-renewal. 

Phase IV, the last phase, consisted of collaborating with mem- 
bers of the staff, especially the leadership team, in arranging learn- 
ing experiences in OI) for the entire staff. This phase included ''co- 
planning and coconsulting with the leadership team to (1) help 
the staff solve problems, (2) help the staff improve group pro- 
cesses in its subgroup, (3) help the staff improve its organizaticmal 
processes across subgroups, (4) help the staff use outside con- 
sultation; and (5) give special attenticm to staff integration. The 
underlying theoretical assumptions guiding this phase were (1) a 
self-renewing organizaticm is one that can help itself to learn and to 
Milve problems, (2) it is difficult for members of an organizaticm 
to change the organization from within, and (3) change is depend- 
ent upon the establishment of organizaticmal norms, expectations, 
and skills that support ccmtinued organizational consultation, ini- 
tiated and carried out by fellow staff members. 

Consultation During tiik Ykar 

During 1970-71, two significant ccmsultative events took place 
with the entire Spartan staff: One was split between two days, 
occurring October 1 and October 8; the second took place on 
April 17, 1971. Additionally, the CASKA consultants provided 
^ '*xtensive process consultation for Spartan*s units and leadership 
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ffoup throuKhout the year. The following description is arranged 
chronologically; the reported events are taken from observations, 
questionnaires, formal memos, and interviews with Spartan staff 
members. 

OCTOBEk 1 AND 8 ALL-SCHOOL WORKSHOP 

On October I, the CASEA consultants met with the entire 
Spartan faculty to take action on: (1) the uncertainty ahtmt the 
status of the problem-solving groups; (2) the clarification of goals 
and procedures of differentiated staffing, multiunit structure, and 
team teaching; and (3) the lack of time for individual and team 
planning. CASEA goals for October I included: (I) clarifying the 
present status of action plans on each of the originaJ five problems 
from August workshop, (2) providing feedback to the staff from 
the interviews, (3) assigning problem statements to units, and (4) 
presenting the goals of the October 8 intervention. 

The October 1 meeting went as follows: At 3:00 p.m., a CASEA 
consultant reviewed the agenda for the afternoon. For several min- 
utes, another CASEA consultant explained the overall four-phase 
sequential design for cimsultation during the year. Also, he de- 
scribed the sort of help the units and leadership team would be 
receiving as process consultation. Then, one of the district coor- 
dinators clarified the role that he would be ptaying during the 
year. 

At 3:20 the problem-solving groups from the August workshop 
were reconvened to review the current status of the problem, to 
agree on action that remained to be taken, and to appoint a rep- 
resentative to summarize the group's discussiim. After each repre- 
sentative reported the status of the problem, a CASEA consultant 
shared three "high priority areas" of concern from the individual 
staff member's interviews: lack of (I) clearly define 1 goals for 
the unitized structure, (2) communication across units, and (3) 
time to plan. Buzz groups were formed to generate new piublems 
and then to rank order them. At 4:10 one of the consultants 
combined the lists into one total staff list. By 4:20, each unit had 
chosen a problem or two to work on. Finally, a CASEA cimsult- 
ant announced the goals for October 8 and this meeting ended at 
4:30 p.m. 

October H Workshop. The session was scheduled to last from 
1 :30 to 5:30 p.m. The consultants began by describing the day's 
goals: ( I ) review the steps in the problem-solving sequences, (2) 
review communication skills, and (3) commence problem-solving 
on "lif k of vision of what 'unitized structure' would look like at 
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Spartan in April 1972/' The consultants had prepared sheets of 
newsprint containing this problem statement, and the beginnings 
of facilitating and restraining Threes acting on the problem. 

The facilitating forces listed were: (I) the staff ha:i a desire to 
clarify differentiated staffing, the multiunit structure, and team 
teaching (all abbreviated as '^unitized structure"); (2) resources 
now exist that can help to clarify unitized structure; and (3) a 
flexible physical plant exists at Spartan. The restraining forces 
listed were: (I) tendency to view unitized structure as something 
to add to our existing ways of operation, (2) tendency to see 
meetings as necessarily unproductive, and (3) lack of information 
about the unitized structure. 

After directions from the consultants to **stay in phase" and to 
"use communication skills" during the problem-solving, the staff 
formed into units. Kach Mnit had its own consultant. After a brief 
summary of the skills by each consultant, the groups were asked 
to describe ^'helpful behaviors of members of our group," and "be- 
haviors now missing in our group that would be helpful to us." 
After a behavior was described* someone else would paraphrase it. 
A consultant convened the total group at 2:30 p.m. and introduced 
"Lion Hunt," a gamelike activity to "loosen-up" the staff and pre- 
pare them for brainstorming. 

Kach team then went to their regidar meeting place in the 
building, and brainstormed lists of ideas cm these topics: (I) What 
ways of doing things can we drop or periodically change? (2) 
What can we do with meetings that will give real help to our work? 
and (3) Mow ran we get information to all of us about how the 
uniti;:ed structure has been opcrationalized elsewhere? By the end 
of the day, each unit was to have planned some "dramatic" way 
to present to the rest of the staff "an ideal picture of how we 
might instruct as a unit** by April 1972. The presentations were to 
occur the following week. 

By 4:15 p.m., the unit teams stopped their planning, and the 
leadership team met to: 

Clarify the responsibility of the leadership team and the 
Spartan staff. ' 

a. Review district coordinators' roles. (We can't design your 
school!) 

b. Address the time commitment problem. (We have 
**X" youngste.s with "Y** resources^ how do we build 
the best program?) 

t. Discuss the role of principal and Curriculum Associates as 
group conveners. 
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(2) Use district resources. 

a. District coordinators. 

b. Visit other schools (Palmer). 

(3) Set up a time for sharing the fantasies designed earlier today. 

The CASKA consultants met on October 13, 1970, to pool their 
perceptions of Spartan. The memo of that meeting reads as 
follows: 

1. We pooled our perceptions of the school climate and the October 
8 intervention: 

a. Principal His leadership is paternalistic. He feels he holds a 
veto power and must scold teachers to motivate them to move 
toward the unitized structure. His attitude may be a key to the 
problems of unwillingness to experiment and take risks. 

b. Curriculum Associates, As a group» they tend to be cautious. 
The 1-2 CA exerts influence at points at which the team wants 
direction* but ignores process. The 5-6 CA synthesizes contri- 
butions of otherst but doesn't press for her own ideas. The 
3-4 CA is more aggressive than the others in asserting his own 
ideas. 

c. 7*2 VniL The team worked hard on fantasy action plans and 
said it was the First chance they had had to discuss unitizi>d 
structure in detail. They asked the district coordinator to dis- 
cuss alternative unitized possibilities at a unit meeting. They 
have tried grouping of students for reading. 

d. 3*4 Unit. The unit jeems split along grade lines, with the fourth 
grade teachers more ready to move to unsized structure. Feel- 
ings are informally expressed following meetings, but not in 
meetings as process. 

e. 5'6 Unit. Although a minority seems to want to progress, it 
allows a minority to hold it back. It jave much resistance to 
the fantasy planning. The team does not take risks, is discour- 
aged and doesn't see the payoff in unitized si/ucture. 

f. /liixiYfiary. Two of the five members present did not attend 
the Atigust workshop. The team designed a fant^y plan which 
emphsftjized ways in which the unit can be of assistance to 
teachers. 

g. Total Staff. The commonly expressed concern about "lark of 
time** often reveals a feeling that meetings are not productive. 

C The staff seems to fear change, attributing resistance to "a 
conservative community and expected complaints by parents.** 

2. yic identified three major problems at the school: 

a. llie principaPs leadership \% paternalistic. 

b. Units have difficulties with interpersonal relations. 

c. The staff resists making new departures, in part due to seeing 
^ threats that may be chimeras. 
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3. We brainstormed actions to deal with these problems. Suggestions 



included: 


a. Principal's leadership is paternalistic. 


(1) 


Help leadership group to cope with him. 


(2) 


Give him materials on differentiated staffing. 


(3) 


Follow him around for two days and collect data; give 




him feedback. 


(4) 


Have the staff describe unhelpful behaviors to him. 


(5) 


Put him in a teaching team for a while. 


b. Units are experiencing interpersonal relations difficulties. 


(1) 


Hold the next intervention away from the school. 


(2) 


Have a G ASEA **processer" at team meetings. 


(3) 


Have .ach team member make a nonverbal representa- 




tion of the team. 


(4) 


Take a team on a trip. 


(5) 


Ask each staff member to construct an ideal team for 




him. 


(6) 


Help conservatives clarify their ideas. 


(7) 


Have role reversal within teams. 


(8) 


Give CAs special training to work with interpersonal 




problems. 



c. The staff resists making new departures^ in part due to seeing 
threats that may be chimeras. 

(1) Give them a definite deadline for implementing 
unitized structure. 

(2) Transfer resistant teachers. 

(3) Confront teams with our perceptions of resistance. 

(4) Work on decision-making procedures. 

(5) Appoint a committee of innovative teachers. 

(6) Role-play extreme stands of resistance. 

(7) Involve the school leadership group in the next 
intervention. 

(8) Discuss "idea-stopping" phrases. 

(9) Create a list of "idea-propelling" behaviors and phrases. 

(10) Hug an innovator. 

(11) Explore staff fragility "you can do it! " 

(12) Explore resistance of the princq>al. 

(13) Produce a play, "The Day Sparten Ended" or "The Day 
Spartan Began." 

(14) Hold a CASE A brainstorming session in front of the 
staff. 

(15) Help conservatives clarify their ideas. 

(16) Assure the team of central office support. 

4. We decided not to schedule an intervention at this time. We will 
individually try to formulate more concrete action plans based 
on the above suggestions and discu^^^ them at our next meeting 
on October 27, 1970. 
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THE 1-2 UNIT 

On October 13, the district coordinator visited the 1-2 unit to 
finish up the discussion on what Spartan would look like in 1972. 
During this session, unit members completed brainstorming on 
ways of doing things that might be changed, and on ways of get- 
ting information about unitized structure. They also decided on 
two action plans for moving toward unitized structure. 

The two plans involved: (1) a design for teaching arithmetic, in 
which a teacher would prepare a lesson on a topic and pend one 
week at a time with one of four groups of second graders. At the 
end of each week, the teacher would rotate to a different student 
group; and (2) combine two classes for reading. One of the class- 
rooms would be used as a quiet study room, while activities calling 
for talking and movement would be encouraged in the other room. 
Students would be given the equivalent of a week's work in an 
instructional folder. They would be told that they were free to 
choose what they wanted to do first, second, etc., but that they 
were to have all tasks done by a certain day. Each day, while this 
was going on and being tested, the teachers were to engage the 
students in discussions about the innovation. 

Later, the teachers reported that both plans were ''working 
fairly well." The second plan was being tested very carefully. Some 
favorable results enumerated were: (1) there were very few disci- 
pline problems, (2) the students enjoyed it, (3) students in the 
top reading group finished quickly and did other things, and (4) 
some students worked very well independently. Hcvever, there 
were a few obvious negative outcomes. For instance, the slower 
readers never finished their tasks and some students played all 
week, never being able to complete the task even after working 
hard on the last day. Most 1-2 teachers thought that these results 
demonstrated that the unitized structure required more time for 
planning than was available to them at this point. Perhaps with 
more planning, students could be helped to work more effectively 
within the unitized structure. 

By the end of October, members of the 1-2 team were split r^ver 
whether to continue new ways to become a unitized school. A 
majority of the team, including all second grade teachers and most 
of the first grade teachers, agreed to continue some forms of team 
teaching. The team decided to invite the principal to a meeting 
on November 4 to get his ideas about how they might proceed 
and to get his reactions to a proposal to remove one wall separat- 
ing two classrooms. 
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The November 4 meeting started right after schoo\ The princi- 
pal was present; the agenda was posted on newsprint; nnd all were 
seated in a U formation looking in the direction of the agenda. 

The first item discussed was that of removing the wall. The 
principal expressed some possible embarrassments in the future if 
the larger space was not used, and recommended visits to a neigh* 
boring "open school*' to observe how they were (and were not) 
capitalizing on open space. The team accepted his proposal quickly 
and moved on. 

The next agenda item was: "What steps should we take toward 
the unitized school?'* Almost immediately, several topics and pro- 
posals were generated without a sequence or order to them. Unit 
members commented on the confusion themselves, and decided to 
form into buzz groups to generate specific alternative steps. Al- 
though there was variability of opinion, a CASEA observer reported 
"there did not seem to be polarization," and "the buzz groups 
were very effective." 

After returning to the total group and sharing their ideas, two 
major action plans were chosen: (1) pool all the students into PE 
or music classes during two periods over four days of the week to 
provide planning time; and (2) teachers should begin to assess each 
student's readiness for shifting from a self-contained classroom, 
and raise the topic later to specifically plan a unitized block of 
time. The team set the Tuesday before Thanksgiving to begin 
designing a unitized block that would commence after Christmas. 

CASEA Memorandum of December, 1970 

One result of the November 4 meeting was a request for a one 
day visit to Palmer Elementary School, to observe the steps they 
were taking toward becoming a unitized school. The visit had a 
considerable impact on the staff and precipitated action toward a 
unitized structure. The following memo describes the ramifica- 
tions of the Palmer visit. In reading it, one can see that the 
use of some of the OD skills had by this time become an integral 
part of the process at Spartan. One also can sense a concern that 
the individuals' preferences and interests are given expression 
throughout the process. There is a feeling of collaboration and 
compromise and a mutual pooling of resources to solve mutual 
problems. 

Two members of the 1-2 unit visited Palmer School on November 
30, 1970 and returned very excited about their reading program. 
Others in the school became interested in learning about it too. This 
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type of reading program was discussed at a unit meeting. It was 
thought that this type of program would improve the reading in the 
low grades and would also bring the unit closer together. A survey 
was taken to see if everyone in the unit was willing to participate in 
planning and operating this program. Everyone was eager to begin. 

The entire unit worked out a schedule of classes which half the 
children would attend for forty minutes while half the class had read- 
ing with their classroom teacher. After a schedule had been worked 
out the unit broke into four subgroups to plan a scope and sequence 
for ea^h class (art, PE, questioning strategy, guidance, reading games). 
Eac' teacher joined the subgroup in which she was most interested 
or felt she could contribute the most. We also listed some of the 
problems we would have to face. They were: (1) extra personnel 
would be needed; (2) would the children be able to move? (3) we 
would have to switch gym periods with the 3-4 unit; (4} music sched- 
ule would have to be changed because it conflicted with the new 
gym schedule; and (5) auxiliary personnel would have to be willing 
to participate in the program. 

At the next meeting, we attempted to solve some of these prob- 
lems. The 3-4 unit was contacted and they agreed to change gym 
times if we could change the music schedule. The principal-through 
the leadership team— scheduled ways in which needed art and ditto 
work would be completed for the 1-2 unit. 

To find the extra rooms we needed, we listed all possible choices 
ana decided to have a first-and-second grade teacher move to the 
rooms next door, sharing the room with the teachers there. Because 
of the lower class numbers this was possible. This left two class- 
rooms free to hold Art, reading games and two other groups. This 
also answered the question of whether children can move to other 
parts of the school. The classes they would move to will be ri^t next 
door, and it was felt that the children could handle this. 

To find the extra personnel, parents were contacted and enough 
volunteered to cover the classes. The classes would be on questioning 
strategies, group counseling, reading games, art, and PE. The princi- 
pal agreed to take part in the PE program. 

A meeting for everyone involved in the program was held on 
Friday (workday) at 10:00 a.m. The entire program was explained 
and the group was then divided into subgroups to discuss different 
subjects each would cover. 

In essence, this new 1-2 program, which came to be known as the 
back to-back reading program, allowed each teacher to focus on 
reading with one half of the class, while the other half was engaged 
in another, interestmg activity with a large group. The program made 
use of the previously untapped resources of teachers, parents, auxil- 
iary staff, and the principal. An article describing this program, com- 
plete with a picture of the principal teaching PE to six and seven 
year olds, appeared in the local newspaper. 
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From January to April, 1971, two issues continued to get in 
the way of full collaboration and cohesivencss in the 1-2 unit. 
These were: (1) differing philosophies regarding the management 
of children, and (2) a lack of communicaticm within the unit. 

The problem of differing philosophies about children centered 
around two issues: (1) movement of students frcmi cme teacher to 
another, and (2) type of discipline (degree of teacher superx'isicm) 
during noon recess. The split occurred along grade-level lines The 
first grade teachers argued that younger children had a greater need 
than the older youngsters for a "stable relationship** with erne 
specific teacher and were therefore opposed generally to sharing 
children among different teachers. The second grade teachers did 
not agree. 

The first grade teachers also thought that the children should be 
closely supervised and thai infractions of school rules should be 
immediately stopped. The seccmd grade teachers felt that the chil- 
dren should be left on their own to a greater degree. When the 
playground discipline did get out of hand, however, the 1-2 teach- 
ers came together to manage their ccmflict by deciding on a so- 
called "detention room play." This room was supervised by two 
teachers each recess on a rotaticmal basis. 

The issue about communication was that unit members were 
willing to describe their feelings to members of their own grade 
level, but not to members of the other grade level. This split was 
facilitated by the physical arrangement of the building that placed 
the two halves with very different locations. 

The lack of communication is portrayed in the following ac- 
count by a CASEA consultant of a 1-2 unit meeting held on 



llie meeting began with a discussion of playground rules, despite 
the consultant's attempts to get them to discuss the !3sue in terms 
of talking about one another. One teacher had brought in a proposal 
for change in time schedule for the playground usage by the unit. 
While presenting this proposal, she added that s' ^ would be willing 
to put off the decision until next year since they had so many other 
tilings to do this year. The group had almost accepted this at face 
value when a consultant asked if the group skipped over this issue 
because of some anticipated conflict. The presenter agreed that she 
thought this was the case. The consultant suggested each person 
express his or her own view in the form of what good things and 
bad things would happen were the plan adopted as written. Some 
persons were unable to put the discussion in terms so personal as 
what might happen to 'V^e" if this plan were adopted. The parapro- 
fessional had difficulty doing this, and when the facilitating teacher 
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tried to help her say more specifically what she meant, the para- 
professional signaled that she did not want to tallc about this matter 
and wanted the next person to dc so. Then the consultant made a 
very important decision. He decided to asic the paraprofessional to 
go ahead with her description. H.; did this by asking her if she were 
hurting at this moment She burnt forth in tears, saying the group did 
not tallc about the things that needed to be talked about, indicating 
that the grade levels talked among themselves but not with each 
other. As the consultant helped to comfort her, she expressed her 
feelings of having been ignored by the group during the year. A 
discussbn ensued and at the end she said she felt better now that 
she felt others were hearing what she had been trying to tell them 
for mouths. The team members were not aware that she had these 
feelings. 

The consultant wrapped up the picture of the group, after work- 
ing together as a unit for most of the school year with these 
statements: 

"As usual the group had been most efficient and effective in dealing 
with the tasks. Also, as usual, they had been very effective in ruling 
out any explicit coping with emotions of the group. It was obvious 
to all that there had been some strong feelings, but the only skill in 
the group for dealing with them was to pretend that they weren't 
there. 

... the stress is severe enough so that some of them will transfer to 
other jobs. I do think that the unit could respond very well to an 
intervention by an outsider that would teach them to work with 
their emotions as part of reality . . . 

I do not think that this group will ever become a unit in the Wiscon- 
sin sense without some outside help ..." 

In summary, the 1-2 unit tried out a variety of forms for col- 
laborating and sharing students during the year. They developed 
procedures for grouping, modes of teaming, methods for rotating 
different curricula, and designs for granting student's choices 
among tasks. They observed and adapted the '*back-to-back reading 
program" from Palmer School. (This program eventually was 
adopted by the entire school before the end of the 1971-72 aca- 
demic year.) But, as we have reported, they definitely were not 
without their difficulties during the 1970-71 year. 

THE 3-4 UNIT 

As vye stated previously, there was considerable tension in the 
3-4 unit right from the beginning of the project. The Curricu- 
lum Associate haci made a decision unilaterally that an increase 
in students would be effective./ managed by a team-teaching 
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arrangement, but by mid-September there was a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction in the unit with "unreasonably large classes." The Cur- 
ricuhim Associate's function of observing teaching was making 
some staff members fearful and defensive; there were many think- 
ing of him as an "cvaluator" rather than as a "helper." Further- 
more, the third and fourth grade teachers were divided in their 
desire to move toward the multiunit structure and team teaching. 
This divisicm of opinion was accompanied by a lack of openness 
during unit meetings, and, like other units, there was a lack of a 
clear conception among the 3-4 faculty of what "unitized struc- 
ture" would look like. 

Interaction among 3-4 unit members during a November 4 meet- 
ing indicates the quality of the tensicms within the unit. A discus- 
sion took place about the Curriculum Associate's role in observing 
teachers. It began with the CA asking, "When may I come to ob- 
serve?" Several of the staff members reacted negatively immedi- 
ately, pointing out that the CA had already assumed by his 
statement that he would indeed be coming to observe. They said 
that they would rather raise the question again whether his ob- 
serving would be helpful. These reactions reflected a more general 
conception that the CA tended to "push his views and suggesticms 
on the group." Unit members reached a decision— after much dis- 
cussicm-that each individual team men:ber should have the option 
of asking or not asking the CA to observe his or her classroom in 
acticm. 

Another issue that was evident during the meeting was the 
polarization between grade levels. The intergroup ccmflict came out 
during a discussion about class scheduling. When a fourth grade 
teacher asked for feedback concerning the schedule, a third grade 
teacher replied, 'i'm happy with my schedule." A CASEA observer 
thought that the underlying issue was a struggle between group 
goals and individual satisfacticms. The fourth grade teachers seemed 
to be saying, "The good of the unit is more important than the 
good of the individual teacher," whiK: the third grade teachers 
were insisting on individual satisfactions. The observer added that 
he imagined this conflict was partly due to the fact that the teach* 
ers in ''neither grade level seemed clear on the meaning of unitized 
structure." 

Other observations of the November 4 meeting indicated de- 
Ticiencies in clear communications between members of the unit. 
The cmly communicaticm skill used during the meeting was para- 
phrasing; thus, feelings were not being described directly, feed- 
back was not being given, and a survey never was taken. Moreover, 
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participation was concentrated among a very small number of 
unit members. Decisions did not seem to result; varied opinions 
were given but never clarified; and consensus was neveY used or 
mentioned. Interpersonal conflicts, frustrations, and anxieties 
seemed powerful, but were not dealt with directly. Unit members 
expressed their feelings only after the meeting was over, and then 
in informal clusters. 

On November 13, one of the district coordinators visited the 
Curriculum Associate of the 3-4 unit to see if he might be helpful 
to the unit. The coordinator suggested that a special meeting should 
be designed for dealing with clarification of the CA role. The CA 
said that he would feel uncomfortable about the 3-4 unit being 
singled out for such problem-solving, especially bet se it might 
lead to increased tension between the third and fourth grade 
teachers. The CA further stated that he had not been taking any 
active stance regarding the split, hoping that they would work it 
out by themN< ives. He also thought that since progress was being 
made toward the unitized structure that it was time to "mend 
fences" rather than "create more tension." However, he did ask 
the coordinator if this "is a cop-out?" The coordinator responded 
that he didn't know if it was or not. 

As an alternative, the district coordinator suggested that his help 
might concentrate on coaching the CA in convening skills, leader- 
ship skills, and decision-making skills. The CA thought that this 
suggestion was good; he also expressed interest in becoming in- 
volved with CASEA consultants in planning the next interventions. 
He especially wanted to participate in an intervention to help 
clarify the unitized structure to the staff. 

The next week, a planning session for an intervention on Decem- 
ber 2 was held at CASEA with two CASEA consultants, the dis- 
trict coordinator, and the 3-4 CA from Spartan. Their goals for tho 
ftirthcoming intervention centered on gathering data from the 3-4 
unit concerning the staff members' motivation to move toward the 
unitized structure, and the particular style of unitization they'd 
like to adopt. They worked out a program design in about three 
hours. 

The December! intervention. The district coordinator convened 
the meeting by presenting a diagram with two criteria that charac- 
terize a multiunit structure: (1) team teaching (in contrast to self- 
contained teaching), and (2) hierarchical role differentiation (in 
contrast to low role differentiation). He used these criteria as a 
basis for the staff members taking a self-appraisal on where they 
stood in relation to the unitized structure. 

1C4?. 
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The typical reaction of most 3-4 staff members during the suc- 
ceeding discussion was one of politeness; little enthusiasm was 
shown. When the CA pushed the unit members to make a consen- 
sual decision about moving toward more teaming, he got polite 
verbal responses and nods of several heads. However, a CASEA 
observer noted that there were several nonverbal gestures, indi* 
eating discomfort with the CA*s request. The CA*s suggestion of a 
meeting with CASEA consultants on the succeeding week was met 
with low enthusiasm; one teacher expressed resentment about an 
evening meeting, but a decision was reached to meet again on 
December 10. 

The December JO intervention. The meeting was designed to 
run from 7:00-9:00 p.m.; actually it lasted until 11:00 p.m. At 
the start of the meeting, one of the CASEA consultants gave some 
feedback to the unit members. He told them that: (1) they have a 
rich array of competencies and skills; (2) they were expected to be 
more collaborative than they are; (3) they were not maintaining 
their group agreement about being direct; and (4) they use up a 
great deal of valuable energy in conflict with one another. The 
rest of the meeting was designed to encourage each member to 
express what he or she thought to be the ''help ft tl" and ''unhelp- 
ful** behaviors of others in dyads and to the entire unit eventually. 
This was to have been completed by 9:00 p.m. 

At 9:00 p.m., the question, "Who wants to team with whom?" 
was raised. The group was surveyed and a plan was settled on. The 
plan allowed for teaming in differing amounts and was accompa* 
nied by agreements to maintain open lines of communication. 

A report of the intervention indicated that there was some overt 
conflict expressed between the CA and one of the teachers. The 
CASKA consultants did not focus on this conflict during the meet* 
ing; however, the CA later reported that this session caused him 
"considerable strain and pain." The teacher had commented that 
the 3-4 unit always had to go outside of itself for help. The CA, 
for instance, had visited a different school to observe reading in- 
struction which the unit later adopted. By implication, the CA 
believed that the teacher was saying that he was not doing his 
"job of getting ideas, resources, and solutions from the team." A 
CASKA observer did not think that the teacher*s communication 
was a "put-down" of the CA; nevertheless, the CA seemed to 
think the teacher was criticizing him. 

Later, it became apparent that the CA also felt angry with what 
he perceived as a lack of support from the CASEA consultants. 
When a suggestion was made by a teacher that the CA disagreed 
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with, one of the CASEA consultants paraphrased and clarified it. 
The CA thought that the CASEA consultant should have taken 
issue with the teacher, rather than paraphrasing and clarifying. 
Into January, the conflict between the teacher and the CA con- 
tinued to smolder, and the CA harbored some resentment toward 
the district coordinator and one of the CASEA consultants. 

January 18. The meeting held on January 18 involved only 
the CA and the outside consultants. It seemed to bring about a 
significant change for the 3-4 unit. The meeting was called be- 
cause: (1) the CASEA consultants and the district coordinator 
wanted to discuss the tension they felt between theCA and them- 
selves as a result of the December 10 intervention; (2) the consult- 
ants wanted to clarify the CA's and their own goals in regard to 
differentiated staffing, the multiunit school, and team teaching; 
and (3) the consultants were concerned that the CA might be 
expecting more of himself than they did, and they wanted to 
clarify this discrepancy in perception. 

The Curriculum Associate started by describing his two primary 
concerns: (1) that the district coordinator— by defining unitized 
structure narrowly-had cut off the possibility that the 3-4 unit 
might develop some other, creative idea ot unitization; and (2) 
that the CASEA consultants— in their paraphrasing— were often 
missing what staff members were really saying. The CA believed 
that what he felt was related to events he had described before but 
that the outside consultants had not heard him. 

After the CA finished, the consultants generated some sugges- 
tions to help the CA in his unit leader role. They pointed out 
that the CA cannot force or coerce unit members to adopt the 
unitized structure. Instead, they pointed out that the CA should 
recognize the team's successful efforts at teaming to date, and 
provide them with verbal and material support to push on. They 
also reinforced the CA*s own statement in support of finding a 
creative, unitized design for the 3-4 unit at Spartan. They sug 
gested that the CA could continue to view his unit as an intact 
work group, but might also consider it as two or more subgroups. 
The consultants assured him that they felt he had done all he 
could to encourage team members to move toward the unitized 
structure; the rest of the move was really up to them. 

To round out what happened during the year in the 3-4 unit, 
all four of the teachers who were not originally in favor of team 
teaching adopted some form of cooperative teaching before the 
year had ended. After considerable problem-solving, the issue of 
large class loads was handled with help from paraprofessionals. 




Figure 3 




A word of appreciation is in order for the help you have given 
and the patience you have demonstrated as we have worked to- 
gether. I felt you gave me both a '^nudge" and a vote of confidence 
as several voiced the directive that I make more ^Voutine business" 
decisions. In reflecting on this, I must confess to being a slow- 
learner because a similar statement was made at our October 1 1 
meeting. I now hear you and will modify my behavior accordingly. 

Keep going, team! YouVe great! 

The 5-6 Curriculum Associate 
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The CA had learned to confront the consultants, and to behave 
openly and directly with his team. The 3-4 unit ended the year 
by making a consensual decision to begin the next school year 
with all of the classrooms containing a combination of third and 
fourth graders. For the CA, this decision was the turning point 
in the team^s movement toward unitization. As he stated it, '*as 
long as the classrooms are combined, team teaching has a chance. 
That structure forces us to communicate, to coplan, and to teach 
together." 

THE 5-6 UNIT 

This group had an unusual competence for accomplishing co- 
operative tasks. Their Curriculum Associrite was very skillful in 
building agendas and in convening team meetings. An example of 
the group's achievement took place at their September 14 meet- 
ing. Actions were finally taken on twenty-two items and only a 
few of these items were routine or trivial. 

The CA took care to bolster the morale of her group. She also 
seemed to have earned the confidence of her unit members, the 
principal, and the auxiliary staff. The comical memo in figure 3 
conveys the sort of relaticmship she had with her team mates. 

Another of her memos— this one about meetings— conveys her 
sense of organizaticm: 

Let's Be-Gin (on time) 

Be— Brief (have ideas ready) 

Oe— Brief (important to group processes) 

5-6 Curriculum Associate 

October 1970 

But effective meetings did not serve to ward off all organiza- 
tional difficulties for the 5-6 unit. In October, unit members ar- 
gued about the role of their paraprofessional (who was not present 
at the August workshop). One-half of the team supported what 
the paraprofessional was doing; the other half was opposed. The 
conflict centered on the amount of responsibility that the para- 
professional should have for actual teaching. Some team members 
believed the paraprofessicmal should teach; others did not. The 
ernes that did not were angry when the paraprofessional refused 
to carry out routine tasks. The CA was also ccmcerned because 
often she ended up do ng the menial tasks of the paraprofessional. 

Throughout the fall, tht 5-6 unit tried a variety of schemes to 
change the situation. They published a time schedule of expected 
duties, confronted het when she was not carrying out her tasks, 
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and had a special debriefing session once per week in the unit on 
the lolc of the paraprofessional. When these attempts did not 
work, the CA took th^? proolcm to the leadership group. The 
leadership team spent sevr^rai hours discussing possible actions. 
After gathering information ^nd having the principal intcrvit-w the 
paraprofessional, the leadership team decided to jsk her for her 
resignation. 

One strong feature of the 5*6 ?jnit was their in^^olvement of 
parents. The parents spent considerablt en.^rgy in helping out both 
directly and indirectly in the school. On September 30, the unit 
sent a memo to all parents to assess their interest in becoming 
volunteer aides. The memo asked thenr. to identity the skills that 
they might use in the school. Some items-given as examples— 
were '^observing . . . working c ne-to-one with a student . . . 
teaching a specialty . . . asing handicraft skills . . . typing . . . 
and leading small group discussions." The CA coordinated and 
helped to train the parent volunteers. During the 1970-71 academic 
year, over fifty parents worked at Spartan as volunteer aides— 
twenty-eight of them worked actively m the 5-6 unit. 

Every one of the 5-6 teachers— soon after the August workshop- 
identified their curriculum strengths and became **curriculum co- 
ordinators*' of a particular specialty, including language arts, math, 
science, Spanish, rirt, library, social studies, etc. On October 15, 
each of the 5-6 **cuniculum coordinators" made a brief presenta- 
tion about his or her ;>pecialty at a "parent dessert.*' During this 
same met>ng, team members devised a scheme for getting parents 
to help set .^oais for the unit. The design to facilitate parent in- 
volvement was as follows: 

October 15-parent dessert. ( 1) A welcome from the Curriculum 
Associate, (2) Presentations by the curriculum coordinators, (3) 
A message from the principal on "Spartan School in 1970-71," 
(4) Problem-solving by "getting parents into the act"— "What do 
you want Spartan to do for your children?" (A) Brainstorm— 
quickly list all ideas, even the far-out one*); (B) Buzz groups- 
rank order each list, arrive at consensus within your group on the 
most important items, list all things which would help achieve the 
selected item, list all the obstacles to achieving the item, and sug- 
gest ways to overcome each obstacle; (C) Total group sharing of 
all items identified by the group as being most important, (5) 
Dessert, and (6) All rooms open for parent visitation. 

In late November, CASEA consultants asked staff members to 
give them a "state of the unit message." Here are some excerpts 
from the respcmse of the 5-6 unit: 
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Here are three aspects of our situation as we see it: 

Communication -Within our unit, we have achieved a level of 
proficiency in the use of communication skills which permits us to 
operate efficiently most of the time. We have learned how to listen 
to and how to trust one another. Not that we have '^arrived" but that 
we are 'pressing toward the mark . . 

Mechanics-Vfe have learned to work cooperatively in resolving 
mechanical kinds of problems. Evidence of this is found in (1) cross- 
grade-level grouping tor each unit of instruction in math, (2) "built- 
in" mutual planning time for teachers at grade-level, (3) development 
of cross-grade-level mini-courses. 

Teachers and Students-Vie have utilized teacher strengths in a 
limited way and are only beginning to innovate with curriculum. 
Teachers are deriving minimum satisfactions from teacher-student 
experiences. Students are ''turned off* with much that happens at 
school. Yet the overall 5-6 "picture" is a hundred times brighter 
than the one that existed at 5-6 a year ago. 

We need to formulate a statement which answers the question: 
What kind of e>ivironment is best for students? How can we provide 
such an environment with the resources at our disposal? (We need 
many more teaching assistants.) Once this is agreed upon we need to 
build a time sequence into an actk>n plan and go to work to achieve 
this. "Life is hard by the yard, but a cinch by the inch." 

Two individuals* responses were as follows: 

1 have mixed feelings about our unit's programs to date. I was 
apprehensive as the year began and felt terribly pressured to "do 
something different," for the sake of doing something, regardless of 
whether that would actually help students in any way. I also sense a 
strained sort of relationship within the staff. We seem to be too 
concerned and protective of our oivn unit instead. 1 also feel rather 
unsatisfied with what GASEA has done for us since our first week of 
communication skills training. 1 would appreciate more direction and 
advice from them and more feedback from the data they collect. 

There are also things Tve been very satisfled with in our unit. I 
think we communicate with each other quite honestly and directly. 
I've had a feeling others have been personally concerned with my 
feelings and apprehensions. 1 also feel we've made some changes and 
begun some new things that are beneficial for our students, Le., our 
new math and mini-courses. To me, students appear happier and 
more responsible than last year. We have much more to accomplish, 
but 1 really feel good about our relationship with the students in our 
unit. 

And a second member of the 5-6 unit wrote: 

We have met some of our goals, notably those having to do with 
prompt meetings/decision execution/and feedback. 
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More important, we have been too involved in short-sifted, pe^ 
sonal goals to concentrate on those of any magnitude. This is chang- 
ing recently (mini-courses, and my own experfmental program with 
students responsible for their own time). But the day -by-day rush is 
too time consuming— the instinct for security and self-preparation 
too pervasive-for me, personally, to feel free to innovate drastically. 
I am at, or on my way to, school for thirteen hours every day— and 
there isn't time to do the simple preparation that seems always to 
need to be done. 

I am proud of our unit, in spite of our failings. We are probably 
the most innovative, risk-taking group at Spartan. But with our kids, 
we should be. 

The 5-6 team created a variety of new forms for providing in- 
struction—the most central being the "^mini-course." The 5-6 
staff members began discussing these in October, and designed 
them throughout November and December. The first indications 
that the entire unit was implementing them came in January 1971. 
They set aside 1:30-2:30 daily for mini-courses. Three pages of 
possible options were printed up, and the students first selected 
their preferences in January, and again from a slightly different 
batch in February, March, and April. These were all evaluated, and 
notes sent to the parents to keep them informed of students* ac- 
complishments as well as the purposes of the mini-courses. Items 
such as Rocketry, slitchery, advanced poetry, first-aid, photo- 
graphy, foods, cartooning, and journalism (they completed an im- 
pressive newsletter) were on the list. 

In January, the CASE A consultants received a request from 
members of the 5-6 unit to help them "'dreatn a bit about the 
future.** Unit members expressed an interest in becoming more 
creative in their suggestions for instructional innovation and 
w-anted to find some new and unique ways of teaming. Two 
CASEA consultants planned an evening event for February 15. 
The event was held at a local restaurant, was informal, stimulating, 
and fun. The CA referred to it as ''good therapy for all of us.** 

On February 23, a CASEA consultant served as a process con- 
sultant at a 5-6 unit meeting. His recommendation that the role of 
convener should be rotated by the group was accepted and put 
into operation at that meeting. Rotating the convener role con- 
tinued as a procedure throughout the rest of the school year. 

Toward the first of March, a second parent seminar was sched- 
uled. The events included listing their "favorable** and "not so 
favorable*' perceptions of the school and the units. The 5-6 teach- 
ers—because of their innovative mini-courses— expected plaudits 
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from the parents. Instead, many of the parents wondered about 
•*all of the verbiage" that the teachers sent home with the stu- 
dents; they wondered why teachers' reports listed all the materials, 
films, and field trips that their youngsters were experiencing. Most 
of the parents wanted the '*good old A, B, C" designaticms on the 
report cards. 

Some parents also talked about a desire to have teachers assign 
students t > home rooms where they would be comfortable with 
the teacher; they wanted more respect for authority by the stu- 
dents. They also asked that the students learn to relate more posi- 
tively to one another and were ccmcemed whether Spanish was 
"really worth the cost." 

On the favorable side, most parents liked the session; they ap- 
preciated the open dialogue between parents and teachers and 
hoped that it would continue. They liked the "'unit approach;'* a 
minority of parents even appreciated the large amount of "ver- 
biage" they were receiving from the 5-6 unit. 

In summary, the 5nS unit was an efficient, task-oriented team 
that worked well under the leadership of a skilled CA who had 
earned the confidence of everyone at Spartan. The team's diffi- 
culties were handled efficiently and did not impede the group's 
functioning for very long. The 5-6 unit generated a significant 
amount of innovation and took significant strides toward facili- 
tating useful parental participation in the school. However, there 
still was a desire for greater, more unique innovation in the unit. 

THE LEADERSHIP TEAM 

Early in the year, the leadership team was faced with com- 
municating its decisions clearly to the rest of the Spartan staff. 
Because of time pressures, many teachers could not attend leader- 
ship meetings, so responsibility for informaticm flow rested with 
the leaders. The principal wrote a statement for staff discussion 
on open me< tings and published minutes. The staff seemed satis- 
fied with thv: principal's memo ind was ready to receive minutes 
of leadership meetings. 

On October 16, the principal, the CAs, and a district coordina- 
tor visited some multiunit schools in a nearby district. The ccnir- 
dinator used the opportunity to encourage the Spartan leadership 
team to take the initiative in actively leading Spartan into the 
unitized structure. The trip seemed to have an impact. The princi- 
pal's reactions were especially enthusiastic and he was full of ex- 
citement. The chance to look at a real unitized school in acti(m 
stirred the Spartan leadership team to new interest in unitizaticm. 
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The principal felt so good that he decided to acquire some "jazzier 
clothing/' and to figure out some way to use **right on'* during 
the morning announcements. 

On November 5, a CASEA consultant attended a leadership 
team meeting. The agenda offered by the principal contained thir- 
teen items; four of these had been generated at a principals' meeting 
a few days before, four pertained to school discipline, and five were 
personal ccmcernsof the principal. Several other agenda items were 
added by CAs on the use of outside resources. The leadership group 
concluded the meeting by asking the CASEA consultant to attend 
e\'ery meeting if he wished. 

The consultant wrote the following about this meeting: "All 
agenda items were dealt with by the whole group (though in some- 
what low key). Specifically, there was (1) active listening and 
paraphrasing, (2) evenly dispersed participation, (3) information 
freely sought and offered, (4) sharing of feelings of confusion 
when they arose, and (5) the principal asking for suggestions, 
checking for agreement, and moving things along." 

The consultant also noted some procedures that weren't used 
that might facilitate the group's work: "(1) have a recorder, (2) 
assign priorities to agenda items, (3) ask specifically for a decision 
and be clear when one is made, and (4) the convener should read 
the group for readiness to move to new items." These suggested 
procedures were fed back to the principal, who made use of the 
first two at the next meeting. 

During the next two months, the leadership grouij dealt with 
many different items at their meetings. About one-third of the 
items were about information from the district office. Usually, 
some part of the agenda was set aside for cross-unit problems such 
as scheduling personnel. Another part of their agenda included 
exchanges of information between the CAs and the principal about 
team events. Other items that concerned the leadership group were 
the concerns of parents how to make outside resources more 
available, what to do with the PTA, how to cope with problems 
of auxiliary personnel, and informaticm from other schools experi- 
menting with the unitized structure. Although many of these 
agenda items were routine and only incidentally involved policy 
matters, the leadership group gradually discussed curriculum mat- 
ters more and more as the Christmas vacaticm approached. 

A CASEA event for the leadership team was scheduled for the 
afternoon of December 17, from 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. just prior to 
the Christmas vacation. The goals for this meeting were: (1) en- 
courage Spartan to increase its use of the CASEA consultants (at 
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Spartan initiative), (2) deal with any Spartan concerns about 
CASEA restrictions on their actions, (3) introduce the idea of the 
leadership team becoming carriers of future self-renewal, (4) intro- 
duce some specific procedures for meeting effectiveness, and (5) 
prepare to deal with concerns that might arise from the CAs* re- 
ports on their units' progress. 

ROLE OF THE LEADERSHIP GROUP 

The session commenced with the consultants giving out a paper 
that they had prepared entitled, **Role of the Leadership Group.*' 
The consultants had taken lists of issues raised at the August work- 
shop and put them into a list of ^^functions of an effective leader- 
ship group.'* Then, the consultants asked each team member to 
rate the **present'* and **desired" state of the team on each of the 
functions. Flere is ihe way the results looked: 

"Below are listed several possible functions or roles a leadership team 
might take. Please check those which you think the team performs 
now and those which you think the team could profitably perform. 
You may wish to check none* one, several, or all of the functions. 
When you are finished* we will share perceptions of the leadership 



team. 








Now 


Desired 




Functions 


3_ 




1. 


Liaison between school and outside con- 








sultants (e.g., CASEA) 


4 




2. 


Decision-making (legislative) body 


3 


I 


3. 


Link-pin in communication between units 


3 




4. 


Advisory body to principal 


__2_ 


~3~ 


5. 


Problem-solving group to which CAs may 








bring concerns from individual units 


__3 - 


_2_ 


6. 


Curriculum and innovation sharing and 








generating group 


3__ 




7. 


Group for stimulating and supporting 








progress toward differentiated staffing 


j4_ 




8. 


Channel of communication between 








staff and principal 






9. 


Other (please specify) 



After takinji; special note of items five, six, and seven, the lead- 
ership team moved to discuss nine, where one member had written, 
''support for each other.** This addition struck several emotional 
chords, as the group moved into a very active discussion at this 
point. Members be|;an to express feelings of competition between 
units, as well as frustrations over too little positive reinforcement 
of one another. They expressed a desire to know when they were 
doing things that irritated others in the team. One member 
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reported her concern for ''their lack of ope.^ncss and directness." 
After clarifying their thoughts, members began to agree that some 
of their competitive feelings were based on a la^k of open and 
positive communication within the leadership teim. The group 
took a little time, at this point, to discuss how th? meeting was 
going; some members described '^satisfaction witl getting their 
feelings out into the open/* 

Next, a CASKA consultant introduced several procedures for 
improving meetings. He suggested ways of building agendas, of 
rank ordering agenda items, of clarifying the actions to be taken, 
and of running a survey (see pps. 188-197 of Schmuck, Runkel, 
Saturen, Martell, and Derr 1972 for details). Staff members re- 
acted favorably to these ideas, responding with nods of agreement 
and statements, sueh as, "Yes, we ought to try this.** 

Another consultant then introduced some ways that most groups 
typically make decisions. The CASKA consultants had already in- 
troduced the '"consensus model" for decision-making during the 
August workshop, but they now wanted to specify that it is only 
one kind of approach to decision-making. There are several other 
modes of decision-making and for each one there is an appropriate 
person or group that should be involved in using it. The leadership 
team was asked to think about "the issues about which decisions 
should be made," "what individuals and groups ought to be in- 
volved,** and "what mode of decision-making should be used.** 
Some of the modes might be "consensus,** "majority vote,** "one 
person authority,** etc. 

The consultants emphasized the importance of being clear about 
ivhy and how the leadership group eliminates and works on its 
agenda items. The succeeding discussion included those decisions 
that members would prefer the principal to make without con- 
sulting them, those they would prefer the whole group to make, 
and those they wanted the principal to make only after consulting 
with them. Also, they clarified some decisicm-issues that might be 
made at a unit level, but separated these from issues that might 
infringe on others in the building and therefore ought to come 
before the leadership team for the final decision. They cautioned 
one another about misleading their teammates into believing that 
they are making decisions when they are, in fact, not. 

On January 21, a CASKA consultant met with the leadership 
team after receiving a phone call from the principal who wanted 
help with "meeting skills.** At this meeting, the consultant sur- 
veyed the group on "what is helpful and unhelpful about the way 
agendas are presently being developed.** lie received the following 
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reactions: (I) the grcmp is relatively satisfied with present pro- 
crdures, (2) agenda building is more of a problem within units, 
(3) much of their agenda is set by information the principal re- 
ceives from the district office, and (4) some procedures CASEA 
recommends now occur informally, e.g., the initiator of an item 
usually indicates what action is required at the beginning of 
discussion. 

After the survey, the 3-4 CA burst out with, "Fm ready to 
deal with deeper issues than the housekeeping items that typically 
dominate our agenda/' This was supported by the 5-6 CA who 
indicated that she felt the major accomplishment of the group to 
date had been *'the development of high trust and close working 
relationships. . . but we have not dealt much yet with the in- 
structional program at Spartan." The consultant said that he 
thought **the group was ready to deal with more substantive issues 
now.*' A suggestion followed from the principal that the next 
leadership group meeting should deal with '*what all-school prob- 
lems need to be solved?" All nodded agreement! 

The debriefing of this meeting was very positive; every member 
felt very good about the way the i?roup had worked, the things 
they had talked about, and the help that the CASEA consultant 
had given. 

On January 26, the CASEA consultants met to talk about the 
next steps in working with the leadership team. Three items were 
on their agenda: (1) How can the leadership group have flexible 
membership to deal with changes in the needs of the school as the 
months and years go by? (2) How can the leadership team use the 
school's resources to carry on self-renewal after CASEA leaves? 
(3) How can the leadership group integrate action among the units? 
This outline was sent to the leadership team before February 1 
for their reactions. On February 4, two CASEA consultants met 
with the leadership team to discuss this agenda. Almost immedi- 
ately, a series of problems were revealed and the group moved into 
problem-solving. 

The 1-2 CA announced her intentions of not continuing as a CA 
the next year. Despite strong urging by other CAs and the principal 
for her to stay on, she persisted in her wish to change positions. 
An action plan was set up then to replace her. It was decided that 
the leadership team, the 1-2 team, and a district coordinator 
should constitute a screening committee. All agreed! (Eventually, 
the 1 -2 CA took a job teaching within the 3-4 unit at Spartan.) 

Next, several CAs discussed the role overload they were feeling, 
suggesting that they should give up some classroom instruction 
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time and some intern supervision time. The principal asked them 
to review their proposal and to report to him in several weeks with 
a very specific action plan. All accepted this. 

Then, concern was shown for the lack of cohesiveness of the 
auxiliary staff. One member pointed out that they never meet as a 
group. However, another member pointed out that several of the 
auxiliary staff had been attending some of the unit meetings. It 
was suggested that the CAs invite auxiliary staff to unit meetings, 
and then the matter was dropped without a clear decision being 
made. 

The group turned next to discussing ways that the units could 
make better use of CAS£A*s services while they were still available. 
The 5-6 CA indicated that her unit needed some "training on de- 
scribing feelings.** One consultant suggested that CASEA might 
help with an evening of "creative thinking and dreaming.** She de- 
cided to check with her unit members about this suggestion. The 
5-6 CA also expressed surprise when she called the district coor- 
dinator and found that his office was not at CASEA. Her surprise 
showed the sort of ambiguity that was in the minds of some Spar- 
tan faculty members about the distmction between the district 
coordinators and the CASEA ccmsultants. The 1-2 CA went on to 
discuss the interest in her unit for CASEA help. A CASEA con- 
sultant encouraged her to make a formal request after checking 
with the 1-2 unit members. 

The meeting ended with a positive debriefing. The consultants 
also expressed satisfaction with the meeting, but pointed to their 
concern for the number of important items that were left until 
later. On the very next morning, the 5-6 CA called CASEA to re- 
quest an evening of "creative thinking and dreaming.** She already 
had checked with her unit members. 

A few days after the February 4 meeting, the principal put out 
a staff memo detailing the results of that meeting. The memo told 
of the plan to hire a newCA for the 1-2 unit. It also requested that 
auxiliary staff attend unit meetings and the leadership meetings 
as "participating guests.** 

On February U, the district*s area representative, the person 
second in command to the superintendent, attended a meeting of 
the leadership team. He observed the meeting and described his 
reactions to an earlier tour of the building. He expressed high 
enthusiasm for what he saw going on at Spartan. His words in de- 
scribing the school to a CASEA consultant were, "You do not see 
the usual case of average America; you see very little dull, unin- 
spired work. What you have here is motivated excitement.** During 
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the meeting the principal made a plea to the area representative 
for help in making the CA position a Fulltime team leader, without 
classroom responsibility. The representative said that the principal 
was free to move the roles and the responsibility around within 
the present budget, but that more money would probably not 
be available. 

At this same meeting, each CA made an explicit statement of 
the kind of help they wanted from CASEA at the present time, 
and all three units reported that they wanted process consultation 
from CASEA on Wednesday the 17th. They also talked about the 
usefulness of putting together a list of all of the curricular schemes 
that had been developed at Spartan during the year. They cited 
many instances of types of grouping, cycling students, scheduling, 
and teaming that had occurred. Perhaps some of the money not 
expended by the district for summer workshops could be used in 
this manner. 

At the next meeting of the leadership group, on February 23, 
the principal read a memo from CASEA on the resources available 
from them. The memo started out with a few of the exercises that 
Spartan might wunt to know about as a staff, but the memo went 
on to state, "We don't think [a list of exercises) would help you 
choose what you want." The memo described some possible prob- 
lems that CASEA might help the staff work on, but "our help 
will last longer if you do your own facilitating." So, the memo 
ended up listing "some organizational skills and useful and rea- 
sonable ; goals to undertake at this time and suggestions of how 
CASEA m.^ht help you move toward these subgoals.'* 

The list included: (1) overload of CAs, (2) relations with central 
office, (3) timetable for becoming fully unitized, (4) evaluation of 
teachers, (5) self-renewal, and (6) leadership skills. 

At the next meeting, the leadership group demonstrated a great 
deal of competence in disposing of eight agenda items. Included 
among these was a reaction to u master plan for a unitized struc- 
ture offered to the leadership team by one of the district coor- 
dinators. After discussion, the team consensually decided to 
present this plan to the entire staff for consideration at a total 
staff meeting on March 17. 

A leadership meeting held on April 1 dealt with the most emo- 
tion-laden issue of the entire year which centered on the hiring 
of an intern for the 1-2 unit. The principal had taken the liberty 
to hire a highly recommended candidate without consulting the 
staff. The following memo written by a CASEA consultant de- 
scribed parts of that meeting: 
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**\Vhcn I arrived at the school I learned in the coffee room that 
there had been a conference between the principal and the 1-2 
unit. In a sudden outburst of enthusiasm, the principal had hired 
an inters for that unit without consultinj^ them. A teacher had 
complained to him about it and he met with the entire unit that 
morning; they told him of their displeasure. He promised to con- 
sult with them next time. 

At the leadership team meeting, the principal opened the meet- 
ing by telling this tale and apologizing for this to the leadership 
group. He promised to consult with the other units before hiring 
interns to be working with them. During the debriefing, the 3-4 CA 
expressed his gratitude for the principaPs having admitted so forth- 
rightly having made a mistake in appointing the intern." 

One outcome of this event was that the leadership team de- 
veloped a clear set of criteria for interviewing, checking folders, 
and hiring new interns. The 3-4 CA arrived at a meeting on April 6 
with a detailed proposal based on an April 5 meeting for settling 
;in a procedure for interviewing and deciding on new interns. It 
also provided the mode for decision-making about interns. The 
proposal suggested a review of the procedures in buz/ groups by 
the entire faculty, with the final decisicms based upon the percep- 
tions of the unit leaders who were to each join one of the cross- 
unit bu/./. groups. 

After the total faculty meeting, the leadership team again met 
and agreed on the final criteria and procedure for hiring interns. 
This occurred on Thursday, April 8, and the group also brought up 
the matter suggested earlier by aCASKA consultant that they join 
with CASK A consultants in planning the April 1 7 all-school inter- 
vention. All members agreed to be a part of the planning except 
for the CA who would not he in that role next fall. 

During the planning- which took place on April 15-a disagree- 
ment concerning the **most effective training design** emerged be- 
tween the CASKA consultants and the Spartan CAs. The CAs 
thought that the most appropriate strategy at this point would be- 
to define further the goals generated at the total faculty meeting 
on March 17. The CASEA consultants thought that further re- 
fining of goals would not be helpful; they wanted action plans to 
be generated immediately. The decision was that the design should 
call for the group to review the stated goals and to convert the 
general ideas into concrete pictures of what could happen in the 
school the following week. 

In summary, the leadership group began the year passing on 
information from the district office, checking on cross-unit 
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coinmunication, and exchanging information to help make school- 
wide decisions. During the year, the leadership team received a 
considerable amount of CASEA help. The help was focused on 
decision-making, meeting effectiveness, and increasing interpersonal 
support. The team demonstrated its involvement in decision-making 
during a confrontation over the principal's decision on hiring an 
intern. At this time, the team took the initiative to set up a hiring 
procedure for interns and a way of making school-wide decisions. 

March 1 7 Faculty Meeting 

During the early weeks of March, a district coordinator had 
be:n talking with the leadership team at Spartan about their plans 
and his ideas for a continuing conversion to the unitized structure. 
He was asked to outline a specific unitization plan, using Spartan's 
existing structures and resources. The coordinator agreed to do 
this. Later, on March 1 7, the entire Spartan staff met to discuss 
the coordinator*s plan. At the meeting, the group started out with 
a discussicm of Spartan goals and moved next to the coordinator's 
plan. 

The goals were presented as follows: 

Major Goals? 

I. Creation of a balanced program for students and staff 

A. Survival 

L Reading skills 

2. Math skills 

3. Communication skills 

^ . Inquiry and problem-solving skills 

B. Inquiry 

1. Self-direction 

2. Discovery 

3. I<earning centers 

4. Messing around 

5. Mini-courses 

6. Student contracting 

II. Creation of healthy student and staff attitudes about school 
A* Freedom of movement for students and staff 
Different levels as students can handle 

B. Build skills in ability to handle flexibility 

C. Use of staff and student strengths 

I). Strong attempts toward creating a positive attitude about 
going to school 

After the above list of Spartan ^oals was presented, the principal 
asked the staff to divide into three buzz groups that cut across 
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units; a CA joined each ^roup. The groups were asked to have staff 
members react to the goal statements and to fill in any specific 
examples they could think of that would serve to make a goal 
statement operational. 

After about twenty minutes, the principal asked each group to 
report its ideas to the entire staff. An observer noted that the re- 
ports were ''concise and informative." The principal explained that 
the CAs were to clarify their group's ideas, take the reports back 
t(} them for further refinement, and to come back with a sharper 
proposal. 

The district coordinator was introduced next. The principal ex- 
plained that the leadership group had been discussing the various 
structures and forms that the school might adopt in its efforts to 
become a unitized structure. They had asked the coordinator to 
draw up an illustrative plan as a basis for discussicm. The coor- 
dinator passed out cc^p es of *Troposed Model for Unitized 
Sch(M}l.** 

This document was very ^ucoific, giving some plans for com- 
bining instructional effort, reussorting the children from purpose 
to purpose, hour to hour, showing new uses of space in the build- 
ing, designating certain walls to be removed, and suggesting certain 
steps by which these new forms could be brought in. The coordina- 
tor took about fifteen minutes to elaborate some of the parts in 
his memo. 

One c(msultant*s report of the discussion was: 

The discussion was serious^ insightful, and constructive. I found 
it remarkable that there was no defensiveness exhibited. No one 
acted as if his bailiwick or his ego was being attacked. No one 
erected an obstacle ... At one point, a teacher said she wished the 
coordinator had sent her the paper beforehand. If she had had it, 
she would have had more intelligent questions now. The coordinator 
said that in his experience, people had read a document and received 
an incorrect impression, giving him the task of having to find out 
what the incorrect impression was and remove it . . . Two teachers 
urged the group to set specific times for steps to follow up this 
meeting. They said that they did not want this plan to collapse . . . 
Various suggestions [were made] and the decision was quickl/ made 
about certain dates on which to take certain of the steps . . . The 
faculty [proposed] that the next staff meeting be devoted entirely 
to the present topic . . . The principal began to take a survey on that 
proposal, but quickly changed his mind and asked for a show of 
hands. One person voted against the proposal; the principal then 
asked for the objectu>n. After the objection was presented and clari- 
fied, it faded away ... A debriefing showed that virtually all of the 
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staff wanted to move in the direction described in the coordinator's 
proposal. 

A composite of the oup reports growing out of the March 1 7 
faculty meeting (and put together by April 7) was as follows: 

Creation of a balanced program for students and staff. 

A. Basic Goals (survival) 

1. Reading Skills--all those skills involved in decoding* word 

attack, comprehension, interpretation, appli* 
cation 

2. Math Skills— be able to use and apply basic math operations 

(i.e.» Addison*Wesley Scope + Sequence) 

3. Communication Skills— writing/speaking/listening/under- 

standing/paraphrasing/behavior description 

4. Inquiry and Problem-solving 
b Recognize a problem 

b. State hypothesis 

c. Question 

d. Gather data 

e. Draw conclusion 

f. State generalization 

5. Personal and Social Skills 

a. Knowing and accepting and liking oneself 

b. Ability to relate and get along with peers and adults 

c. Self-direction 

6. Aesthetic development 
Physical development 

B. Inquiry Goals 

1. Self-direction-child identifies what he does, how he does 
it and proceeds to get it done, accepting responsibility 
for consequences 

2. Discovery— given a variety of resources the child can explore 
C Ways to reach above goals 

1. Learning Center— place where unlimited materials related 
to a given content area are grouped together 

2. Messing around— exploring materials 

3. Mini-courses— short*term courses focused on teacher 
strengths and student interests 

4. Student contracting— formal method (promise) to be 
self-directed 

One CASEA consultant's view of Spartan on April 9— after the 
picture of the Spartan of the future was presented on April 7— 
was as follows: 

The main issue at Spartan now is consideration of educational 
goals in relation to moving toward the unitized structure next year. 
The coordinator's proposal seems to have been accepted by most 
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teachers. Our perception is that the group processes at the school 
are in good working order. The units have made progress in attending 
to their group processes at meetings, and several persons (notably, 
the principal) show convener skills which facilitate understanding* 
communication, and decision-making. Now the faculty should be 
going on to make concrete plans for reaching the more abstract 
goals! 



The CASEA consultants converted some notions about the 
psychology of charisma into three underlying features for the 
April 17 workshop: (1) having the ability to articulate goals and 
objectives so they coincide with the values cherished by the group; 
(2) having the skill to communicate a high sense of strength, com- 
petence, and influence over their environment; and (3) having the 
ability to impart a "sense of urgency" or a "do it now** attitude. 

The CASEA consultants stated their rationale for the design as 
follows: "Our purpose was to move the Spartan staff into action- 
action toward reorganization. Wc had felt that— while the commit- 
tees dispose of agenda items with amazing dispatch— the people 
at Spartan keep planning for changes of structure in the future and 
do not take irreversible interpersonal steps now. So our purpose 
was tc prod some unknown fraction of the faculty to take first 
action steps. To do this, wc arranged the plan of the day so that 
disagreements about verbally expressed goals could not get in the 
way of taking actions. We believed that discussion of long-range 
goals could be reserved for later; we wanted some fresh actions 
right away** 

Wc built the design of the intervention on the charisma concept: 

1. The first part of the plan asked them to express their 
understandings of the school's goals in personal terms: if X is the 
schooFs goal, what will it enable me to do that I want to do, or 
what will it press me into doing that I don't want to do. In brief, 
wc hoped this discussion would enable persons to learn what others 
were yearning for. 

2. The middle part enabled each person to tell others very 
specifically what he wanted to do and what skills or knowledge he 
could bring to bear on it. So people learned about the competen- 
cies in the faculty. Furthermore, each person found that he could 
commit himself to fateful actions that would sooner or later affect 
the school as a whole; this increased the feeling power. 

3. Finally, our emphasis throughout was on what can be done 
next week—a sense of urgency. 



April 17 workshop 
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The workshop went as follows: 

8:00 a.m. Introduction: The opening remarks— made by a 
CASEA consultant emphasized the charisma concept. The need to 
take actions soon— very soon— was stressed. 

8:15 a.m.: Each member of the leadership group described one 
or twc of the intervention goals in two minutes. Some of the 
goals mentioned were: 

Each staff member can openly share positive and negative feelings 
about the list of goals and does not feel compelled to confoiin to 
expectations of CASEA or the unitized project. 

Each person feels that he and his preferences make a difference in 
the direction Spartan takes. 

Each member feels free to state his personal preferences for an action 
plan that he cares about, that he thinks can be accomplished very 
soon and that he thinks is urgently needed to make teaching and 
learning at Spartan more exciting and effective. 

Each cluster of persons has a plan of action that (a) the cluster can 
begin taking steps to implement next week, (b) has concretely- 
stated goals so that progress toward the goal can be measured, (c) 
includes organizational arrangements that will allow each person in 
the cluster to make personal visions real. 

The staff as a whole has a sense of a course r t action begun today 
that will be continued and will determine how the school will run. 

The leadership group has a sense of its task ciuring the summer 
planning meetings and clear directions from the staff about what 
is exp* <.ted of the leadership group. 

8:30 a.m. Buzz Groups: The staff formed into buzz groups— 
the same as from the March 17 meeting. Each group shared posi- 
tive and negative feelings about the list of goals. CASEA and the 
leadership group left the room for a few minutes to facilitate 
openness. The instructions were '^Review briefly what you like 
and what worries you about the goals. Do not try to solve any- 
thing or to change anyone's mind. Just state likes and dislikes. 
Appoint reporter. When you return, report kinds of things said. 
No names, no counts." 

8:50 a.m.: The CASEA consultants and the CAs returned to the 
room; reporters from each buzz group read aloud the group feel- 
ings about the goals. 

9:00 a.m.: Each group was told to make a list of things to 
do that could attain these goals. Keeping in mind what people 
liked and did not like about goals helped them to think of things 
to do with others. They were told to remember that this was not 
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{pimc-playing. If they listed Sdinething someone else liked to do, 
others were told to call on that person to do it. Each group was to 
make a list on newsprint of whatever anyone named. After twenty 
minutes, they were told to stop. Then each person put his name at 
the top of his own newsprint and put down just those things he*d 
like to do. 

9:30 a.m.: Individual preferences were posted on the walls. 
Participants got coffee and milled around to Hnd other persons 
who had similar preferences. 

9:50 a.m.: Each member of the staff was asked to make an 
individual list of "What I can contribute toward achieving my 
preferred action plan.** 

10:10 a.m.: The lists of contributions were posted together 
with the lists of preferences. Each staff member moved around, 
trying to find others with whom he would like to work to achieve 
personal plans. The consultants encouraged clusters of at least four 
to form. The clusters were made up of people who wanted to work 
together immediately on acticm plans. 

10:30 a.m.: Clusters were formed and were told to produce a 
plan of action that could be initiated the next week. 

10:45 a.m.: Several isolates were worked with individually by 
a few CASt^A consultants. 

12:15 p.m.: At this time, the members of clusters were asked 
to wear the same color. All Spartan faculty members milled around 
the room, making statements about their plans for action. CASEA 
consultants overheard some of these remarks between 12:20 and 
12:50 p.m.: 

We've been talking for monthr and I thought we never would 
do anything, but now we're really going to act. 

I am just astonished at how fasi this faculty can move -and how 
fast I can move, too. 

We accomplished something; we have plans to do a thing Tve 
been wanting to do. Of course, there are some things that art wrong 
that we haven't even touched on, too. 

We can get work done, all right, but just last week we had a flare- 
up. I couldn't do a good job any of the rest of the day. I couldn't 
even keep ncore during gym class. I don't know how we're ever going 
to deal with disagreements peaceably. 

I know my ideas are good ideas, bcc ause I've tried them and they 
work. But they just push them aside and say my ideas won't work. 

Tm so happy! I got all frustrated and angry today and then I got 
all over it! I'm so proud of myself! 
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We got more done today than all this year. 

You guys really did a good job of planning this meeting. Every- 
thing went just right. 

I feel so much better! I never would have realized that other 
people were so ready to join together! 

We actually have times set next week when we're really going to 
start doing it! 

We cleared up so many thingsl 

Vm amazed at what we did in one hour. 

We have plans for action and we got started today. 

I feel really good about what our group accomplished, but even 
better that I could have worked with any other group and done just 
as much. 

We can finally do what we've wanted to do all year. 

Each of us knows what we will do and what the others in our 
group will do. 

My ideas really got used-I've been afraid to mention them some- 
times because I feared they would sound silly. 

We used one another's strengths-really listened well. 

Somebody reported feeling very good about being able to start 
something new in the middle of the year-not bound by fall-to-fall 
time perspective. 

Several people said that what they got out of the day was not 
anything new but the opportunity to do things that they had been 
wanting to do. 

A couple of ( cople said they were shocked {i.e., pleasantly sur- 
prised) at how fast things could happen. 

This has been one of the greatest times I've had sin 'e being at 
Spartan. 

I was amazed we could move so fast when we made up our 
minds to do it. 

I was afraid I wouldn't get a chance to do anything new-*that it 
%vould all be next year. Now I'm so glad I'm going to get a chance 
to teach with while I'm still here. 

I was surprised that we could get together and that some people 
I had expected not to want to move really did want to get going. 

*rhis is the most we've gotten done all year! 

In summary, the April 17th workshop— lasting from 8:00 a.m. 
to 1:00 p.m. -enabled the Spartan staff to clarify where their 
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desires for inncivation were, and tci establish ways that they could 
begin to implement these innovations immediately. To summarize 
fully the productivity of this half-day session would call for a 
summary of fifty-five pages filled with exciting and stimulating 
ideas. Here are just a few of the plans for immediate action: 

30 minute break when kids petition for it** 

'*have teach my reading* Til teach her math** 

••have teach my social studies, 1*11 teach reading** 

••have take social studies, while I take PE** 

••hug the principal everyday** 
••get my own tape recorder** 

••have sing once per week in my class** 

••start curriculum faires** 

'•observe third grade reading program** 

••use cross-age tutoring** 

**have someone visit my class to observe** 

••team teach with " 

••circulate list to make up teacher interest groups** 
••have whole school adopt the 1-2 back-to-back reading** 
••use work contracts with second graders** 
••set up cross-visitations between units** 

Here arc some action plans taken from different units: (1) 1-2 
unit: divide second graders into three groups according to how 
independent or dependent they are in learning. Teach each group 
with different strategies; (2) 3-4 unit: increase amounts of obser- 
vation of one another's work; do more cooperative planning and 
teaching; and (3) 5-6 unit: begin in do much more cooperative 
teaching, especially teaching our specialties while others are 
obser\'ing. 

SPARTAN DURING THE RKST OF TIIK 1970-71 YEAR 

The 5-(i team's reactions to the April 17 session were mixed. 
Some felt really tense because of some cleavages that began to 
form, The 5-() team requested CASKA help cm April 21 and again 
on April 28. 

Two members of the 5-6 team developed a plan at the April 17 
e\ent lo meld their classrooms together by opening the wall be- 
tween their adjoining rooms. They sought to develop what they 
called •learning centers/* Their proposal called for a unit decisicm 
which they asked for at the April 21 meeting. 
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The unit members reacted in very different ways. In the words 
of one of the members, **This attempt to innovate without the 
rest of the team created real confusion in me/* Another member 
said, ''This was the most intense testing of our unites strength and 
survival ability/* Another said, ''It seemed to be a deliberate effort 
to create conflict among us/' 

One of the teachers involved explained, "We decided to com- 
bine our two sixth-grade classrooms because we thought that it 
would be exciting and interesting for everyone. We were sure to 
run into some unexpected resentments/' 

The second teacher involved in the innovation described what 
happened over time: "On Monday, we met with the CA to discuss 
it and she seemed to go along. By Tuesday, however, she brought 
the principal and the district coordinator into the conversation. 
On Thursday, we were called into a half-hour meeting with the 
principal* He put emphasis on finding a justification. We argued 
that it would benefit the students and us. By Friday, we were 
given permission to open the wall; we had spent at least thirteen 
hours just trying to open a wall." 

Thus, the workshop had the effect of inspiring some individuals 
to go ahead to make innovations without the rest of their unit. 
Such actions came into direct conflict with a "togetherness norm" 
of the 5-6 unit. They expected to innovate as a team. The two 
5-6 teachers did cooperatively teach the rest of the year and the 
team members gradually came around to accepting the innovation. 

CASE A consultants did not work directly with Spartan after 
April 28. But their observations indicated a number of innovations 
taking place in May. In the 1-2 unit, it was evident that the unit 
members were communicating feelings directly and were collabo- 
rating more in planning. The 3-4 unit decided to use the 1-2 back- 
to*back reading program and to use interest groups a lot more 
than in the past. They also decided to integrate third and fourth 
graders inlo every class and to do more observing of cme another. 
The 5-6 unit developed much more coplanning and coteaching than 
before. Their unit was featured by mini-courses, field trips, and 
parent volunteers. It was an exciting situation for most students. 

In summary, the April I 7th workshop was deliberately designed 
to get Spartan faculty members to initiate direct action in moving 
toward the unitized structure. Overall, the consultants' goals Un 
the workshop panned out. The 5-6 unit generated by far the most 
action, with two members moving toward the open classroom be- 
fore others were ready. The conflict that ensued was diminished 
and the innovation was still active in June. 
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CASEA's Design Reviewed 

The overall theoretical scheme for the training during the school 
year included a scries of four phases designed to provide support 
for key parts of the organizational subsystems of the unitized 
structure. These phases were: (1) support for the problem-solving 
groups, (2) training the subgroups to work efficiently, (3) pro- 
viding help for the leadership group, and (4) collaborating with 
the school leaders to train other staff members. 

PHASE I. 

This included the meeting of October 1 when the original 
problem-solving groups were reconvened and ended with the inter- 
vention on October 8. 

PHASE II. 

This consultation occurred on October 8 when the total staff 
learned to use problem-solving from the units; again on December 
10 when the 3-4 unit dealt with the role of the CA along with 
interpersonal issues; again on December 17 when the leadership 
team received help in (fccision-making; again on February 16 when 
the 5-6 unit had its ''dream session." Other Phase II meetings 
occurred on February 1 7, February 24, March 1 7, April 1, April 6, 
April 7, April 8, April 13, April 14, April 21, April 22, April 23, 
and April 24. 

PHASE III. 

This consultation took place on December 10 when decision 
processes were clarified, and on January 18, January 22, January 
27, and February 4. 

PHASE IV. 

This was characterized by joint planning between CASKA and 
the Spartan leadership team. Such consultation tfmk place on No- 
vember 13 when the 3-4 CA asked for help to plan the December 
2 meeting; again on February 10, April 15, and April 1 7. 

The CASKA consultation with Spartan ended before May 1. 
The following is an official memo setting the date of departure: 

You will recall that CASEA's role as consultants in the project 
on differentiated staffing is scheduled to come to an end late this 
spring. Before you receive this memo, you will have been conferring 
with CASEA members about an appropriate schedule for our con- 
sultation with you between now and the close of school. So that we 
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can all plan our work* we think it will be helpful if we set the date 
of April 30 as the last day on which CASEA personnel will be 
available to you as consultants. 

Another part of the original arrangement was that we would col- 
lect data for questionnaires and interviews at the end of this year 
much as we did at the end of the last school year. We should like to 
administer questionnaires in your school during the week of May 
10-14; subsequently, we plan to interview all members of your staff 
before the end of school. A member of CASEA will arrange the exact 
dates and times for these collections of data. 

CASEA'S HOURS SPENT 

Not counting the August workshop, the number of person hours 
spent in the consultation were as follows: 



September to December - 71.5 hours 

Planned Events - 55 

Visits or interviews » 16.5 

January to April 8 ^55 hours 

Planned Events » 15 

Process Consultation = 15 

Visits, Observations = 25 

April 8 to April 28 = 66 hours 

Planned Events » 43.5 

Process Consultation ■ 22.5 

Totals for the year 

Total Person Hours » 192.5 



CASK A consultants met with a part of or the whole Spartan 
staff 32 times during the 1970-71 year. Ten of those times were 
CASEA-designed*and-led events representing 1 13.5 person hours. 

CASEA's Perspective on the Year 

In conclusion, the Spartan staff moved slowly into team teaching 
and collaborative arrangements throughout 1970-71. Th? change 
process can be summarised as follows: 

Consultants collected data in September to assess the s tus of 
each action plan, and by October, all of the problem-solving ^roups 
had met and taken an action towards solving the problem. Several 
crucial actions were: (1) one group confronted the principal with 
some behaviors that were perceived by the staff as diminishing 
their professional development, and a decision on new procedures 
was made and implemented; (2) a committee on student conduct 
listed criteria for all*school, positively-stated rules and referred 
these to the leadership team; (3) an alNiichool policy statement 
was written and referred to the leadership team; (4) a ''rotating 
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flle** was set up listing personal strengths and resources in curricu- 
lum areas in all units; (5) a role description was written on the 
principal, counselor, curriculum associates and resource teacher 
and added to the school handbook. Throughout the rest of the 
year, problem-solving techniques like "force field" and "action 
planning** were used by all units. 

Problem-solving in the units formally began on October 8, and 
consultants with all the units continued throughout the year. The 
units became increasingly proactive in asking for CASEA help as 
the year progressed. Group agreements or formalized and agreed- 
upon norms were established in all units. 

Specific leadership procedures were introduced to and adopted 
by the leadership team during consultation. The leadership team 
handled many of the day-to-day decisions and matters during the 
first part of the year, but later took on more specific issues such 
as establishing school goals, adopting all-school rules, being in- 
volved in all hiring and firing, and making decisions on next year*s 
budget. 

By April the leadership team asked to collaborate on designing 
a consultative event. The leadership team also set goals for a two- 
day OD consultation prior to the beginning of school in August, 
1971. The leadership team became the primary communication 
link in the school and became the decision-making body for the 
entire school by the fall of the second year of the change process. 

On the whole, the expenditure of time and effort by the CASEA 
amsultants and by the Spartan staff had a high pay off in terms 
of first-year results. Detailed assessments appear in chapter 6. 
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Chapter V 



Palmer 

Elementary School 



I was like a sailor in a drifting boat. I didn't check often enough 
with the currents, tides, and wind . . . 

When I did. it seemed abrupt, or autocratic ... I imposed myself 
in a decision I hadn't been part of . . . 

Part of my weakness was no* staying active enough with the 
units. If you're going to delegate authority, like you should in this 
kind of school, try to let the people be responsible for deckling on 
actions they mu5t carry out. 



Like Spartan, the Palmer staff members moved in the direction 
of differentiated staffing, multiunit structure, and team teaching, 
both structurally and psychologically. But. as we will show in 
chapter 6. they did not move as far. What happened at Palmer 
that resulted in different outcomes from those at Spartan? We will 
attempt to answer this question by describing what events took 
place at Palmer over the 1970-72 period. 



Palmer's Principal. May 1971 
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SOCIAL Context of the School 

Palmer and Spartan schools arc located within the same urban 
school distrUi. The neighborhood surrounding Palmer consists 
mostly ot middle-and-working-class Tamilies, with almost no upper- 
cIass ramilies. Most of Palmer's students lived within walking dis- 
tance of the school; a small number were bused from a nearby 
low-income community. 

When the school was opened in I960, it was designed to accom- 
modate 450 students. In the spring of 1970, Palmer had 325 stu- 
dents and a staff of 24, including aides and specialists. Palmer was 
designed more traditionally than Spartan, with no moveable walls 
and with very few spaces that offered flexibility. The sch(M)l, lo- 
cated on the edge of a gently sloping hill, has two floors of class- 
rooms located on the downhill edge, with the remaining classrooms 
and the library, gym, and cafeteria all on one level (see figure 4 
for a diagram of the building). 

The Palmer principal, only in his fifties, had moved to Palmer 
two years previously from another elementary school known for 
its innovativeness within the district. He had had an exciting, well- 
known program at the form<:*r school, and he had worked well 
with his staff; five teachers respected him so much that they trans- 
ferred to Palmer with him. He viewed Palmer as being on the ""cut- 
ting edge'' of innovation in 1970. 

INTERACTION BETWEEN PALMER AND ITS COMMUNITY 

The school was characterized by very low community participa- 
tion. The extent of direct community involvement was reflected 
in attendance at PTA meetings. Participation avei .iged about thirty 
at a meeting, with about fifteen of those being staff members. At 
the same time, some parents did help with the schooFs carnival and 
some would visit the sc hool ""open house*' nights. 

Parents also did not seem to take an active part in helping to 
establish school policies and programs. For example, in 1968, Pal- 
mer was the first schcMil in the district to adopt an ""early-late** 
reading program. Under this program some of the students arrived 
at 8:30 a.m. and left at 2:30 p.m., while others arrived at 9:00 a.m. 
and left at 3:00 p.m. The purpose of this innovation was to be 
able to offer a large number of students an individualized apprfiach 
to reading. The plan was drawn up entirely by Palmer staff mem- 
bers. It was announced by the administration and then discussed 
only briefly at one PTA meeting; no firgani/ed resistance, whatso- 
ever, was offered by the parents. These events illustrate the low 
amount of parent involvement at Palmer School. 
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INTERACTION BETWEEN PRINCIPAL AND DISTRICT OFFICE 

Most district office staff members viewed Palmer as "fairly in- 
novative*' but not as ''avant-garde." The Palmer faculty was not 
often the first to initiate new programs-except for the "early-late" 
reading program— but they seemed to follow close behind the few 
innovative schools that did exist in the district. The principal was 
perceived by the district staff as an "experienced leader" and one 
who "did not impose innovations on his staff without their parti- 
cipation in the decision-making." He was seen as being open to 
new ideas but not a pusher of many of them. He initiated contact 
often with district office personnel and had gained their respect 
for his efficient and effective work in the previous school. Several 
district staff members pictured him as "still settling in at Palmer" 
in 1970, expecting that he would begin to develop "the sort of 
innovative climate'' he had developed at his previous school. 

NORMS AND PROCEDURES OF THE SCHOOL 

Among the norms studied at Palmer were in-group and out-group 
patterns and patterns of openness, influence, and collaboration. 

The Palmer staff had regular social gatherings. Parties were held 
once or twice each month on the average, reflecting the informal 
climate and conviviality of the staff. These events also gave some 
indication of the informal social stratification that existed at Pal- 
mer. The parties usually were attended primarily by those who 
were "in" at Palmer. In general, the members of the in-group were 
those teachers who had followed the principal from the previous 
school. This group appeared to "know what was happening in the 
school." The principal helped define and maintain this in-group 
«jy often confiding in them informally. The out-group heard about 
new items later through the grapevine or in formal meetings. 

The normative climate at Palmer in 1970 was reflected in the 
responses teachers gave on a questionnaire probing their relations 
to one another ar.d to the principal. All of the respondents indi- 
cated that they received affective support from at least one other 
staff member. However, on the matter of openness and willingness 
to discuss disagreements, only about half of the respondents indi- 
cated that they would seek out the person with whom they disa- 
greed to discuss a disagreement. The same questionnaire gave 
information about the influence the Palmer staff members thought 
they and the principal had on how the school was being run. 
One-half the staff rated the principaPs influence as considerable, 
while the other half rated it as a great deal. On a five-point scale 
(five is high, one is low), the mean scores for the influence of the 
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principal and that of the teachers as a group on how the school was 
being run were 4.5 and 4.2 respectively. Using the same five- 
point scale, the principal's influence on teachers averaged out to 
3.6, while the teachers' influence on the principal averaged out to 
4.0. In questions having to do with collaboration in 1970, Palmer 
teachers reported that they collaborated primarily to "help bring 
new teachers on board." No staff member selected the most col- 
laborative choice when asked the part played by teachers in de- 
ciding "choice of teaching methods." 

In summary, the Palmer staff in 1970 was characterized by 
a cohesive in-group, a principal with significant power over the 
school, a fairly innovative staff, and a striking lack of collegial 
collaboration. Although emotional support amon^q; colleagues was 
solid, at least on a one-to-one basis, there was not much openness 
about items of disagreement. 

ENTRY AT PALMER 

Early in 1970, the principal attended a district office presenta- 
tion on differentiated staffing, the multiunit structure, and team 
teaching. Impressed with what he heard at the meeting, he pre- 
sented his staff with the idea of moving toward the "unitized 
school" at the next faculty meeting. He later reported to a CASEA 
consultant that he wanted Palmer to become more like hi;i previous 
school and he believed that this new, experimental project could 
accomplish this. After presenting the idea of the multiunit school 
to his faculty, the principal asked the district coordinators and the 
CASEA ctmsultants to present the experimental project to his 
staff. This formal presentation occurred during March 1970. .Sev- 
eral days later, the Palmer staff decided by unanimous vote to 
apply for participation as an OD school in the multiunit project. 

Palmer was among seven school staffs in the district to vote to 
become involved in the unitized project. Both Spartan and Palmer 
were chosen to receive OD consultation by a committee made up 
of the district coordinators, an assistant superintendent, and a 
CASEA consultant. Palmer was selected because of the principal's 
previous successes and because of a declining enrollment in the 
school. Thus, Palmer and Spartan were quite different in size. More- 
over, Palmer's physical structure was clearly self-contained, allow- 
ing for comparisons between a traditional and a more open building. 

SKLECTION OF LEADERSHIP TEAM 

In keeping with the recommendations of the district coor- 
dinators for selecting team leaders, the principal appointed a 
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committee to screen applicants for the Curriculum Associates (unit 
leaders). He chose three teachers, the counselor, and the intern 
supervisor as members of the committee. The three teachers 
chosen represented both those teachers who had transferred with 
the principal from his previous school and teachers from the origi- 
nal Palmer staff. Applicants were recommended to the committee 
by teachers from Palmer and the district's personnel director. The 
committee interviewed about eight applicants, finally narrowing 
its recommendations to one Curriculum Associate for each unit. 

Events connected with selecting the Curriculum Associates are 
important in terms of their later consequences. For example, the 
committee selected a reading specialist from another school as the 
CA for the 1-2 unit after hearing the principal's endorsement and 
reviewing her considerable credentials. It was not publicly an- 
nounced during these committee discussions that this reading 
specialist had worked for the principal during his pre-Palmer days 
and was a personal friend of his. The committee selected a Palmer 
teacher for the 3-4 CA who had been actively talking-up his own 
candidacy in the school for several weeks. The principal was not a 
strong advocate of this CA, nor were the district coordinators sup- 
porting him as their choice. The coordinators were concerned 
about his lack of supervisory experience and proper credentials. 
The principal doubted this teacher's ability to keep up with the 
pressures and den^ands of being the 3-4 CA. Nevertheless, this 
teacher was selected on the basis of his strong interest in the job 
and the favorable impressions he had made on the committee 
wheii he presented a lengthy paper that sketched out his inten- 
tions and activities for the 3-4 unit. The person eventually chosen 
as the 5-6 C A was originally on the committee; whose membership 
soon urged him to withdraw from the committee and to apply for 
the 5-6 position. In addition to their support, he also had the 
backing of the 5-6 teachers, the district coordinators, and the 
principal. 

All three of the committee's selections were approved by a 
formal vote of the entire Palmer faculty. 

SUMMARY OF THE AUGUST WORKSHOP 

Chapter 3 described the August workshop in detail. Following 
is a brief summary to establish historical continuity in this chapter 
with the rest of the schools described in this project. 

The entire Palmer staff, except one paraprofessional, the cooks, 
and custodians, attended the August OD workshop. The focus 
of the first two days was learning to work in teams using group 
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exercises and skill development activities. The last three days were 
devoted to using a problem-solving sequence to generate solutions 
for real problems that had been raised earlier during the week. 
Four problems were chosen to focus upon, and four groups were 
composed of members from all of the units to work on the prob- 
lems. Each of the CASEA OD consultants, along with one of the 
district coordinators, joined one of the problem-solving groups to 
act as facilitators. 

One group working on "a clear definition of the role of the 
principal" presented a skit to the staff that dramatized the role 
of the principal during the previous year, in contrast to the role 
they hoped he would be taking this next year. During the pre- 
vious year, he was characterized as very indecisive and hard to 
pin down. In contrast, they characterized him as more open, more 
communicative, more empathic, and more responsive in the coming 
year. Finally, they formulated a list of ten goals around which 
they thought the principaPs role should be restructured. They 
also offered the suggestion that one of the CASEA ccinsultants be 
asked to help the principal "organize his work." 

The group working on rules for student behavior began by de- 
scribing areas in the building where "problems were cropping up." 
They went on to develop ways to involve the students in forming 
their own school rules. Their action plan included initiating a stu- 
dent council to serve this purpose. 

The group working on improving interpersonal relations among 
staff members did not proceed through the problem-solving steps 
very effectively; however, they did identify many areas for future 
work. Among them were problems between the secretary and 
particular students, a lack of seriousness on the staff, the presence 
of an in-gr()up within the staff, a psychological separation between 
the 1-2 unit and the 5-6 unit, tactless behaviors on the part of 
many, and a breakdown of information flow within the building. 

The fourth proijiem-solving group, working on what they called 
the "humane and respectful treatment of all persons by staff and 
students" had difficulty in determining concrete goals and there- 
fore became bogged down in its problem-solving. They did, how- 
ever, raise the issue of "manhandling kids" and brought this before 
the staff for discussion the following week. 

It should be noted that a basic behavioral pattern thi't surfaced 
over and over again during the problem-solving was the principal's 
apparent resistunce to staff influence attempts. He responded to 
m»»st positive suggestions '.u constructive statements submitted to 
him by a stall" member with arguments about why tht- proposals 
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would ncit work, or by ambiguous comments or joking state- 
ments, or simply by making no response at all. This behavior on 
the part of the principal was clearly frustrating and irritating to 
many staff members. However, when the first problem-solving 
group role-played his ''past*' and ''future," his behavior in the 
workshop became more collaborative. 

Immediate Effects of the August Workshop 

The interviews collected by the CASEA consultants during late 
September were designed to assess the initial effects of the August 
CD consultation, to follow-up on the group agreements made 
within units, to follow-up on the activities of the problem-solving 
groups, and to elucidate problems the Palmer staff experienced 
in actualizing their new organizational arrangement. 

During the week of September 28, 1970, CASEA interviewers 
talked with eleven members of the Palmer staff in all, including the 
three CAs and most of the auxiliary staff. The interviews covered 
the activities of the problem-solving groups, unit meetings and 
group agreements, and changes in the principal. The results indi- 
cated that the main problem areas were inadequate communication 
across the units and a lack of energy and initiative-taking in the 
leadership group. 

THE PROBLEM-SOLVING GROUPS 

Members of the problem-solving groups were asked: "Has your 
problem-solving group that met during the August workshop 
worked on its problem any further?" Nine of the eleven staff mem- 
bers who were interviewed stated flatly that their groups had never 
met. This was partially due to the need to get the units functioning 
right away, and to make some decisions in the units. Six of the 
interviewees mentioned also that they had not received the "min- 
utes" upon which they had written the action plans for solving 
the problems. 

THE PRINCIPAL 

The most significant impact of the August workshop on the 
principal was a change in His *":,rk habits. At his own interview, 
he rated himself as "50% more efficient" than last year. He talked 
about some of his changes in work procedures and noted, 'Tve 
been getting the major paperwork done and the bulletins out 
early in the morning this year." Staff members who were inter- 
viewed concurred, seeing these change? as improvements in the prin- 
cipal. Asked for any "changes in the way the principal operates," 
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teachers responded with examples of ways he was functioning 
at staff meetings. For example: ''[He] got through the agenda 
in twenty minutes, which could have taken three hours before 
. . . . . second faculty meeting he had an agenda, and 

went through it. No one got off the subject ... he kept to busi- 
ness ... we could have applauded him . . . "first meeting 
was delightful; he had an agenda . . . and "I knew him from 
before (he came to Palmer] . . . then he might have taken two 
hours . . 

Intcrpersonally, the picture was different. The principal himself 
stated "not much change interpersonally" had occurred. He did 
indicate, however, that he had "raised operational levels for good 
communication above last year," and that he felt there was "more 
frank discussion** and "less avoidance** among his staff. Even 
though the leadership group "hadn*t met many times** and "hadn*t 
set up a regular meeting time yet,** he said he felt "comfortable** 
with it. Referring to it, he stated, "I don*t feel dethroned. Tm 
working harder but I also feel influential . . . I feel involved.** 

Referring to the problem-solving group that worked on his role, 
he stated, "I will try to carry out the things that were decided 
there [in the workshop] , and check on it later ... the subject 
should not be considered closed.** 

Along with the apparent success of the principal in internalizing 
and practicing some new procedures, there also were indications 
that some of his actions (or lack of acticm) may have set the stage 
for other problems. By calling only total faculty meetings during 
the first several weeks, and not calling meetings of the leadership 
group during that same period, he may have been indirectly rein- 
forcing the old way of doing business. The principal was trying 
some new behaviors but did not take active steps toward a change 
in his role. 

THE 1-2 UNIT , 

During the first month of school, the 1-2 unit experienced mixed 
results in implementing the multiunit structure. Their greatest con- 
cerns were: ( 1 ) a lack of support from paraprofessionals (the agree- 
ment between the 1-2 and 5-6 units to share a paraprofessional 
was not acted upon and some 1-2 teachers were frustrated and 
angry about this); (2) communication skills and problem-solving 
techniques were not being used; (3) there were too many 1-2 unit 
meetings and they were not being run efficiently; and (4) students 
in the halls and on the playground were disruptive and interfering 
with firs! and second graders. 
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The CA of the 1-2 unit did not have a regular student load at 
the start of the year. In contrast, the 3-4 unit was dealing with 
more students than they originally anticipated. This inequity cre- 
ated tension between the two units. At the same time, district 
staff members informed the Palmer principal that he had too few 
students per teacher in the 1-2 unit; they suggested the 1-2 CA at 
Palmer become half-time at another school in the district. 

In response, the principal asked the 1-2 CA to work half-time 
in the 1-2 unit and the other half-time in the 3-4 unit. The 1-2 CA, 
not pleased with this arrangement, complied with the principal's 
proposal without argument, and the district accepted this arrange- 
ment. The 1 -2 teachers, though they were spending a great deal of 
planning time together and seemed to be collaborating well, still 
longed to "get back to the way they were at the end of the work- 
shop-close and cohesive." They wanted a "few more CASEA 
workshops," and especially were interested in the "strength exer- 
cise** as a helpful method for achieving increased cohesiveness. 

Although the 1-2 unit was having some difficulties in working 
aillaboratively with the other two units, the presence of collabora- 
tive planning, the expansicm of the "back-to-back** reading pro- 
gram, and an occasional paraprofessional in their classes indicated 
the first steps toward implementing the unitized structures. 

THE 3-4 UNIT 

The 3-4 unit looked exceedingly effective at the beginning of 
the school year. The late September interviews indicated a willing- 
ness to share resources and children, effective use of communica- 
tion skills at meetings, and a s!ow-but-sure implementation of the 
multiunit structure. 

According to the 3-4 CA and a few of the teachers, the August 
problem-solving groups had concluded gracefully at an appropriate 
time. Some changes had been noted, and probably very few more 
would bo forthcoming from the problem-solving. The CA said, **We 
went about as far in the problem-solving groups as we should have 
gone . . . our principal is more efficient and has a better-defined 
role; the counselor's role is clearer . . . , and the problem-solving 
is now beginning in the units.** 

Some immediate outcomes of the August workshop were: (1) 
discipline problems within the unit were no longer referred to the 
principal; they went to the CA; (2) two teachers were spending 
one entire day teaching "math and social living** while rotating 
students between them (this was viewed as working very well); and 
(3) the CA had the most influence in the unit and readily admitted 
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it. The unit members seemed to accept their CA*s leadership and 
power; they felt that he had been working very efficiently up to 
that time! 

Statements from the interviews reflected favorable feelings in 
the unit: ''WeVe accomplished the most in the 3-4 unit compared 
with other units.** In another statement, a 3-4 teacher pointed out 
that the members of her unit had expected the 5-6 unit to adopt 
team teaching before them, but that 'St hasn't turned out that 
way.** One teacher reported— in reference to rotating students— "I 
don*t feel possessive at all about my students." 

In general, the 3-4 unit made a good start; the two innovations 
that stood out were trading students in different subject areas and 
rotating schedules to allow teachers to teach in several subjects 
during the same day or week. The unit members also seemed com- 
fortable with their CA's role and with the principaFs new efficiency. 

THE 5-6 UNIT 

The 5-6 unit did not perform as well initially as most Palmer 
staff members expected. Group agreements made at the August 
workshop were not followed up by most unit members. Although 
communication became increasingly more direct among the mem- 
bers, they became bogged down in the routine matters of daily 
work. They seemed to find it difficult to stimulate energy and 
enthusiasm in the group. One member complained, ''We can't stay 
on this subject too well . . . things don*t get accomplished too 
fast.*' The CA thought that the 5-6 unit needed "group agreements 
on individual responsibilities,'* adding that they were "bogged 
down in routine . . . not able to make commitments.'* 

To complicate matters, the 5-6 paraprofessional was not inter- 
ested in working with older elementary children. Moreover, she 
would not take directives from the CA and from the teachers and 
exhibited many autonomous and anticollal>orative behaviors. 

The CA wanted to "be more open auu confrontive,** "to resolve 
the paraprofessional problem," to "open conflict between the 1-2 
and 5-6 teams,** and to "get the CAs working together more 
closely.** At the same time, he felt overloaded and did not feel 
comfortable being the "strong leader.** 

In summary, the 5-6 unit-immediately after ihe consultation- 
was running into problems in acting collaboratively: specifically, 
some tension between units, the paraprofessionaPs refusal to ac- 
cept her role, and the CA*s lack of leadership. Until such problems 
could be solved, implementation of the multiunit structure would 
have to be put off. 
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THE LEADERSHIP TEAM 

The principal alon^ with the Curriculum Associates made a for- 
mal and public ay^cement durinik; the August workshop to meet 
regularly as a leadership team. Staff members indicated also-when 
they were generating total building agreements— that they wanted 
clear statements from each of the units and the leadership team 
regarding times and procedures for their meetings. However, when 
one of the CASKA consultants called the Palmer principal a few 
weeks after the August workshop to arrange for interviews, the 
consultant discovered that the leadership team had not yet met. 
One of the Curriculum Associates told a CASEA consultant, 
shortly after the phone call, that the CAs agreed to '^begin meet- 
ing daily at lunch.** The principal, however, seldom attended these 
luncheon meetings. 

There is no record of a leadership team meeting ever taking 
place during the month of September. At the same time, the 
principal did call two total faculty meetings, running them in a 
morc orderly fashicm than in the previous year. But some of the 
principaPs former behaviors continued. For example, he took the 
initiative on his own to decide on u soluticm to a cafeteria problem 
even though all of the units were affected by the decision. More- 
over, he unilaterally decided thut the CA of the 1-2 unit would 
work half time with the 3-4 unit and that the 5-6 CA would 
handle ""his paraprofessional problem by himself/* In keeping 
v^^ith the organisational structure of Palmer during September, the 
CASEA consultants (miy interviewed the three units and the aux- 
iliary personnel in groups; the leadership team was not meeting as 
a group, and therefore was not interviewed as a group. 

Some confusion may have existed concerning the role of the 
CASEA consultants in relaticm to the leadership group. The prin- 
cipal may have been waiting for the ccmsultants to call the first 
leadership meeting, although the consultants never said they 
would. The CAs did not consider it their function to call leader- 
ship meetings, and the CASKA consultants were waiting for the 
principaPs action. The principalis lack of initiative in calling leader- 
ship team meetings became an expected way of doing things at 
Palmer. 

AUXILIARY STAFF 

The principal, secretary, counselor, and one of the teachers* 
aides were inter\'iewed as a group in September, and, although 
they had not met since the August workshop, they had many reac- 
tions to some of the inter\'iewer*s questions. The secretary said 
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that she had recently been better able to ''keep from answering 
for the principal/' that she and the principal 'Vere talking over 
office procedures/* and that ''the principal is making a lot of de- 
cisions now that I used to have to make." The teacher's aide 
nptcd that, *'the principal is putting forth a great effort in carrying 
out the agreements from the workshop/' and the counselor added, 
'Tve felt it was a lot easier to talk with him." The principal ex- 
pressed a desire during the interview for the auxiliary group to 
become a regularly functioning group with a missicm of its own. 

TOTAL STAFF 

Palmer stuff members had a variety of favorable and unfavorable 
remarks about "how Palmer was going one month after the August 
workshop/' At least three staff members agreed that the norms of 
openness and directness had increased and the gossiping and joking 
about students in destructive ways had decreased. At the same 
time, nearly everycme felt "meetinged to death/' about half were 
concerned about the "lack of leadership team/' and most staff 
members expressed ccmcern about the Palmer faculty being divided 
into three different camps. iMany of the August workshop events 
and their attendant group techniques were mentioned as being 
helpful to the units and to the total faculty at its meetings. Each 
of the three units was using the survey and attempting to make 
decisions by ccmsensus. Each was making use of communication 
skills, preprinting their agendas, using a convener, and were stop- 
ping the task focus for a while to discuss the group's processes. 

Perhaps the biggest irritant to most staff members was their 
lack of time. The Curriculum Associates seemed to feel the most 
overburdened. Not only was their time limited, but they were 
being called upon continually to perform effectively as leaders. 
The principal saw "a great deal of innovaticm occurring/' and was 
optimistic about the future of the school, tie felt gocid about his 
new skills in managing effective meetings. At the same time, it 
was r>bvi(>us to the Palmer staff and to the CASEA consultants 
that he was "hanging on to his decision-making authority/' Sev- 
eral staff members were very happy to report that the climate at 
Palmer for the students had changed right after the August work- 
shop-that the "manhandling" ol children had stopped— and that 
there were fewer fights on the playground this year. 

THK C.\SKA CONSULTANTS 

Although the interventicm strategy emphasized working with 
the problem-solving groups right after the August workshop, this 
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design was not fully implemented. However, even though the 
problem -solving groups did not meet, some of their acticm plans 
established during the August workshop did get started, e.g., get- 
ting the student council activated. Typically, whatever acticm plans 
did get implemented were maintained by one or more of the units. 

Palmer staff members said that they were ''not sure what hap- 
pened to the August groups,** or that they ^'thought those groups 
were just for the August workshop, or that the problem was some- 
what solved already.** The CASKA ccmsultants viewed the work 
of the problem-solving groups as ''being sufficient,** noting that 
many of the acticm plans developed during the workshop were 
being integrated into the work of the units. 

At the end of September, the consultants* diagnosis was "that 
there was a need to direct immediate attenticm toward the com- 
munication links between units and to design a total staff inter- 
venticm that would bring focus upcm the lack of a functicming 
leadership group.** Omsultation designed to achieve these ends 
commenced on October 9, 1970. 

Consultation during the Year 

Based on their September diagnosis, the CASEA ccmsultants 
decided to work with the Palmer staff both in unit groups and in 
cross-unit groups. The interv'enticm included feedback of the inter- 
view data to cmphasi/.e particular organi/aticmal problems and to 
help increase communicaticm within and between units about these 
problems. 

On October 9, the entire Palmer staff assembled in the library 
at 1 :30 p.m. and a CASKA consultant commenced the program by 
describing the activities for the day as: (1) a discussicm of those 
behaviors within the units that were seen as helpful and unhelpful; 
and (2) building a definiticm of the role of the leadership team. 
Kach staff member was asked to think about his or her unit and to 
write out: (1) behaviors that are helpful (resources in the unit (}f 
cme another*s behavior), and (2) behaviors of others that are not 
helpful (including omitted behavior that is desired but not present). 
After this, the units met and each member shared cme or more (}f 
his items while others in the group pamphrased the statement to 
assure clarity. Observers noted that the climate of the units during 
this sharing period was "tense and serious.** They noted also that 
unit members '"were being quite open and direct with cme another.** 

At about 2:!iO p.m., the CASKA ccmsultants issigned staff mem- 
bers to cross-unit groups, and gave them the feedback from the 
interviews. Then they asked them to rank order those issues 
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identified us (irgani/utionul problems. The CAs and the principal 
ciich jciincd (»ne of the four cross-unit groups and acted as recorders. 

After about forty-five minutes in these groups, the leadership 
team formed a panel to summarize the organizational problems 
that had been ordered in priority by the staff. They organized the 
problems into those to be solved by ( 1) cross-unit small groups, (2) 
unit groups, and (3) the leadership group. 

The one issue listed for small cross-unit groups to work on was 
to create a "committee composed of one volunteer from each 
unit to design school-wide improvements in the curriculum." The 
units resolved to: (1) meet every Tuesday after school, (2) spend 
time in units discussing group processes, and (3) discuss relation- 
ships with the office staff and the auxiliary staff members. 

At about 4: 15 p.m., most staff members departed and the lead- 
ership team remained to commence work on the issues set before 
ihem. The issues were: (1) periodic meetings with the office 
staff, (2) clarification of the lunchroom and recess procedures, (3) 
clarification of the counselor's role— especially concerning proce- 
dures for contacting teachers, (4) scheduling of regular meetings 
<ithcr than when the units meet, and (5) meetings with paraprofes- 
sionuls to clarify roles and work load. 

These issues were earmarked for discussion and implementation 
at tlie next (first) meeting of the leadership team. The leadership 
team did go on record-at this point-as supporting: (1) feedback 
fnim the units to the principal about unhelpful procedures, (2) the 
units discussing their own group processes, and (3) the formation 
of a cross-unit curriculum committee. 

The CASEA ccmsultants' perceptions of the Palmer faculty on 
October 9 were: (I) the 1-2 CA was having difficulty with her 
role, (2) the 3-4 CA was feeling competition between units, (3) the 
5-() CA needed some time to supervise interns and to coordinate 
teacher schedules, (4) the principal should be performing more 
coordinating functicms between the leadership team and the units, 
(5) the 3-4 unit was becoming "very cohesive and collaborative," 
and (6) there was much less complaining about student discipline 
than during the August workshop. 

niK DKCEMBER 5 INTERVENTION 

Prior to the inter\enti(>n, the CASEA consultants inter\'iewed 
the Palmer staff, identifying their major ccmcerns. There was some 
i-onc-ern on the part of the consultants that the staff did not yet 
fully understand the functions of 01) in the implcmentaticm of the 
miiltiunit structure, but the Palmer staff members weie interested 
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in other things. Results of the interviews reflected concern on the 
part of the Palmer faculty with the implementation of technical 
(educational) changes. Basically, they were: (1) How should we 
define mini-courses and how will we implement them?, (2) Can we 
use team teaching in mini-courses?, (3) Can we expand the back- 
to-back reading program to the 3-4 and 5-6 units? and (4) Can we 
get clear support and direction from the leadership team to make 
these innovations? The December 5 intervention focused on these 
issues. 

The meeting began at 8:30 a.m., with a CASKA consultant 
presenting an overview of the day's events. At 8:45, the district 
coordinator talked about his conception of a mini-course. He then 
asked the faculty to form buxz groups to identify the facilitating 
and restraining forces affecting the implementation of mini-courses. 
The bu///. groups were then asked to discuss any mini-courses that 
they might undertake. 

At 10:00 a.m., the CA of the 1-2 unit presented her unit's plan 
for back-to-back reading and each unit discussed the plan until 
11:15 a.m. At this time, the principal talked to the staff about 
•'the ground rules" for mini-courses. He seemed cautious about the 
implementation of mini-courses, but he supported the back-to-back 
reading program enthusiastically (the back-to-back reading program 
was originally devised atiiis previous school). 

After lunch, the units met to develop action plans for a school* 
wide program of mini-courses, back-to-back reading, and team 
teaching. The principal and the counselor formed a fourth group 
to d rvelop a master schedule for the school. They rotated among 
the unit groups, collecting data for their task. 

At the end of the day, a consultant summarized the units' plans. 
The 3-4 and 5-6 teachers had agreed to implement the back-to- 
back reading program. Most of the Palmer staff members agreed 
to teach at least one mini-course and to try team teaching with at 
least one other colleague. The principal voiced his support for 
mini-courses and for moving in the directicm of team teaching. 
After a few more favorable comments about the day, the event 
was closed. What follows is a historical description of the pro- 
cesses of structural change as they occurred in the three units. 

THE 12 UNIT 

At the Stan of the school year, the 1-2 unit was strongly favored 
by the principal. He had hand-picked the Curriculum Associate. 
In additifin to her, three of the other teachers in the unit had 
worked with the principal in his previous school. At the outset, 
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they expanded the back-to-back reading pniKram they initiated the 
year bercire. Although the rest of the staff was aware of this, frus- 
tration and confusion developed in a few weeks within the 1-2 
unit. The teachers were concerned about the CA not having her 
own classroom* and about her being with the 1-2 unit for only 
half-time. The CA, herself, was increasingly dissatisfied with her 
job, ;md was becoming frustrated by her colleagues* reluctance to 
begin team teaching. There was also a lack of paraprofessional help 
that had been promised to the unit. 

In her role as curriculum specialist, the CA coordinated com- 
munications across units, facilitated decision-making, managed the 
team*s meetings, and directed the work of the paraprofessionals. 
At the beginning, the unit was highly collaborative in its planning 
and sharing, primarily due to the CA's iibility to include every- 
one into the process. In an interview, the 1-2 CA noted that her 
greatest concerns were running meetings effectively, playing the 
role of the convener effectively, keeping the group on task, and 
getting group members to describe their feelings directly. 

On October 5, a CASK A consultant attended a 1-2 unit meeting 
cis a process ecmsultant. He observed interpersonal participation 
patterns and discussed them with the group. He pointed out that: 
(I) three members dominated the discussion; (2) most members 
did not seem to be listening to one another; (3) numerous infor- 
mal, side conversations occurred; (4) communication skills were 
not used; (5) the unit leader acted primarily as an errand carrier 
from the principal to the unit; (6) there seemed to be little con- 
cern for a withdrawn member; (7) some conflicts between indivi- 
duals were e\ident and were not dealt with; and (8) the content 
of the meeting was of a ''nuts and bolts" nature. 

Discussion of the feedback focused on these points and the 
unit members agreed to rotate the convener role to stimulate inter- 
action. After the meeting, the ccmsultant and the unit leader dis- 
cussed the maintenance functions of a group leader. The consultant 
pointed out that the unit leader had become so involved running 
the meetings and getting business accomplished that she seemed 
to have little energy left to observe and discuss the group*s 
interpersonal processes. She also see:ned to be taking too much 
responsibility for the group's vork, having the effect of creating 
dependency on her within the unit. The ccmsultant suggested 
se\eral functions she might perform to facilitate the group in its 
tasks while also enhancing the group*s social-emotional functioning. 

(h tobrr 20 Intervention. TheCASK.A consultants had identified 
several problems withiii the 1-2 unit. The part-time role of the 
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unit leader was ecinrusinK;^c quality of unit meetings was Iciw; 
few communication skills were bcinu used; factions existed within 
the unit; and some unresolved conflict existed between two teach- 
ers. Three CASKA consultants designed a scssicm in team building 
for the evening of October 20 to address these issues. 

After a brief overview of the objectives of the session, it started 
with a **blind trust-walk/' This was done by placing perscms in 
pairs based on their having some feelings of discomfort with each 
other. Each participant then was asked to lead his blindfolded 
partner around the room. After ten minutes, the partners traded 
roles and continued the walk. A brief debriefing ensued after the 
walk to describe feelings about trust, and giving and receiving help. 
In the second exercise-entitled "Who Am I?"— unit members were 
asked to list ten attributes that best described themselves. After 
completing the statements, they were asked next to rank order 
them from the most to the least essential for their basic identity. 
Each individual then shared his list with the entire group. The ccm- 
sultants encouraged a discussion about the strengths and resources 
that were not being used in the unit. 

After dinner, the CASKA ecmsultants presented the following 
list of issues for a unit discussion: (I) the unit leader's role, (2) 
the general quality of meetings, (3) the use of eommunicaticm 
skills, (4) factions within the unit, especially related to age, (5) the 
unites ^eacticms to the CASKA consultants, and (G) unresolved 
interpersonal ccmfliets among individuals. 

During the discussion that followed, cmc member stated that she 
often was in conflict with another member over methods of disci- 
pline. The counterpart involved in the conflict also acknowledged 
the presence of an interpersonal tension. A third member pointed 
out that neither of the two ever described their feelings directly to 
each other and usually manifested their aggressiveness instead by 
joking or kidding around. Their actions during the trust-walk 
were cited as examples of how their defensive joviality was taking 
away from serious communicati(«>^ Others began to describe their 
own feelings about this conflict. This discussicm gradually evolved 
into expressions of positive feelings towards the two members 
that were in conflict. The session closed on a favorable note at 
11:00 p.m. 

liack'To-Iiac/i Reading, The principal had developed the back- 
to*back reading program several years prior to taking his posit icm 
at Palmer. The 1-2 unit at Palmer quickly expanded the hack-to- 
hack reading program and it was functicming very effectively in 
the unit by the fall of 1970. Key to the 1-2 unit*s success was the 
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effective use of auxiliary personnel, which left teachers free to 
teach reading to small groups. While one-half of the first and 
second grade students attended a variety of special programs, e.g., 
music, math, physical education, guidance, etc., the other half of 
the students were receiving instruction in reading. Halfway through 
the morning, the students were rotated. 

The principal actively encouraged the other two units to try 
out back-to-back reading too, and proudly described the proce- 
dures of the 1-2 unit to visiting teachers and administrators. The 
plan proved to be so successful that many other schools in the 
district ultimately adopted it (including Spartan). 

The major problem that the 1-2 unit encountered during the 
1970-71 school year was that of getting different philosophies 
integrated into one consistent educational program, particularly 
getting some of the ''traditionalists" in the unit to go along with 
team teaching. One teacher, in particular, seemed to resist efforts 
to increase collaboration and coteaching within the unit. But her 
resistance subsided as the year went on and as unit members con- 
tinued to work together. 

THE 3 4 UNIT 

The 3-4 unit started off the year with severai* educational inno- 
vations. They began by rotating groups of students for curriculum 
areas and they created two reading groups— a children's literature 
group, and a "regular reading'* group. They also took steps to in- 
troduce the use of audio-visual equipment into their teaching. 
Moreover, several of the unit members visited other schools that 
were implementing the multiunit structure. Several ideas and inno- 
vations resulted from these visits, including a special room set aside 
for the study of the American Indians. By and large, the unit 
members attributed their success in collaboration and planning to 
the August workshop and the October 5th follow-up session. Sev- 
eral commented during cmr of the interviews, "We couldn't have 
done this without the OD consultation." 

Several problems also began to emerge in the unit dui ng this 
early part of the school year. It seemed that one of the effects of 
long planning sessions involving several teachers at a time was an 
increase in behavioral disruptions amcmg the students, who had 
been placed in larger groupings to free the several teachers for 
planning. The unit leader expressed frustration with this new plan- 
ning struc ture late in November. At one point, he indicated there 
had been several weeks since the unit had met due to cancellations 
of meetings because of one or two absences. He also complained 
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of not bcin^ able to depend upon persons outside of his unit to 
release him from his classroom on a consistent basis. He noted 
that he had specifically takon on lar^e groups of students during 
the morning to Free teachers to work with interns, and he felt 
frustrated because the teachers were not following through with 
the interns. Finally, there were frequent complaints of how over- 
burdened the unit leader felt with his new responsibilities. 

Still, the instructional mnovations ccmtinued as the year went 
on. In January, the unit developed a new reading schedule that 
provided for reading instruction to groups of ten students. The 
model was similar to the 1-2 unit back-to-hack design, except that 
it occurred late in the morning. The unit used the special educaticm 
teacher who met individually with the slowest readers. A program 
in which sixth grade students helped the third gr<.de rs in the social 
living class also was implemented, and several retarded students 
were incorporated into regular 3-4 classrooms for an increasing 
number of activities. By February, the reading program was in full 
swing, using the back-to-back design. The unit reduced the amount 
of physical education, and began using a paraprofessional to teach 
science. The 1-2 unit leader began to teach language arts in the 
3-4 unit, and the 3-4 unit leader moved over to teach science to 
the fifth grade. There generally were good feelings about these 
exchanges. 

One of the effects of the large number of innovations tried 
out in the 3-4 unit during this short time was to create continuous 
change in procedures and scheduling. Perhaps the greatest burden 
of this situation was borne by the students. The 3-4 unit leader 
noted that ''Changes in schedules are totally unreal to some chil- 
dren. Others ignore the schedules to do their own thing and get 
lost in doing it.** The relationship between this situation and the 
aforementioned increase in behavioral disrupticms among students 
is certainly a question to consider. One realization that became 
more and more obvious to the unit leader was '*the total inter- 
dependence one has with several other people. You just can't 
stay in your own room and say the hell with it." 

Finally, in the spring of 1971, looking back on the entire year, 
the 3-4 unit leader said, . . I personally felt it was a 'mak - it 
or break it* year, and that the school board wanted great things of 
that extra few bits they paid me. I thereftire overloaded my sched- 
ule, took most of the unit duties, and tried to give the teachers 
extra planning time, especially if they were below forty and wore 
tight skirts. For these efforts, I earned two gold stars, several pats 
on the ass, and a classic case of self pitv and exhaustion . . 
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THE 5 6 UNIT 

Major innovaticms designed and implemented by the 5-6 unit 
early in the year were a eomplete proji^jam of mini-courses and an 
individualized, independent study program. During the latter part 
oi the year, the 5-6 unit called in CASKA ccmsultants to help the 
students themselves design aspects of learning centers that were to 
he implemented the following year. This will be described in greater 
detail later on. The unit was also successful in establishing a student 
council. 

Actually, these i movdtions seem quite impressive in the fi^ce of 
the difficulties that the 5-6 unit experienced. The unit leader him- 
self was well-liked; hciwever, he did not seem to act often as a 
very powerful leader. In addition, the cmly time he was officially 
released from classroom duty to perform his duties as a unit leader 
was from 12:40 in 1:20 p.m. daily. During this forty minute pe- 
riod, he attempted to plan his work as a unit leader, supervise sev- 
eral interns, order unit materials, discipline students, and design an 
evaluation for the innovations in his unit. Obviously, he took a 
great deal of work home with him every evening. His average 
hours at work during the first six weeks of school, not counting 
the hours he worked at home, averaged forty-seven hours per week. 

Among the major concerns that arose for the 5-6 unit early in 
the year was the movement of students which turned out to be 
disruptive to students and teachers in other classes. There seemed, 
as well, to he a lack of collaboration and some conflict within the 
unit. By mid-NovemlKT, several 5-6 teachers decided unilaterally 
to change the schedule, without ccmsultinK the other unit members. 
This resulted in confusion, and in feelings of resentment toward 
the ''changers." The unit leader caiituuied everycme **not to make 
changes in schedule without prior discussion.** 

In another incident, tension was created between the 5-6 para- 
professiona! and some 5-6 teachers. The paraprofcssional wished 
to be teaching younger children ai.d did not show much commit- 
ment to the 5-6 unit. The principal saw the problem as the para- 
professional resenting her low pay. Her resentment was expressed 
in sloppy or incomplete tasks, in often coming to school late, and 
in being lax in keepinji; with the schedule. Karly in 1971, the unit 
leader suddenly became very ill and was gone from school for a 
few weeks; the unites plans for mini-courses am' team teaching 
stopped until he returned. 

In early January the unit he|i;an to discuss the idea of turning 
each classroom into a 'ieaininji; lab** or curriculum center, with 
the ide;i of eventually rotatinn' students among the classrooms. 
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In mid- February, one oT the district coordinators responded to the 
unit's idea with the foIlowinK memo: 

1 regret that I have not been able to spend more time with you 
during the past few weeks in planning for the transition to the 
learning lab program. My personal responsibilities as a student have 
placed a bind on my time. However, I am now ready to assist the unit 
in any way possible to get ready for the changeover to learning labs 
after this spring vacation. 

The following list of items is provided to give you an idea of 
Mime of the things that I think need to be done before the actual 
change can take place. Perhaps these items can be assigned to indivi- 
dual unit members for study and problem-solving during the next 
few weeks. 

1) Discussion sessions with each of the classrooms in the unit. 
(I met with one class-I will be happy to meet with the other 
classes-let me know-mornings are best.) 

2) Listing of major goals and objectives of the program. How does 
it differ from the traditional program of instruction? What is 
the philosophy being accepted by the unit and the school in 
allowing for this change? 

3) /Xrrangements for seminar sessions with the parents of students 
in Ihe unit. Perhaps two sessions would be sufficient. 1 would 
suggest using the problem-solving sequence that we used in 
training the staff. The identified problem would be: the learn- 
ing lab program at Palmer School 5-6 unit! 

4) Planning of individually guided programs for students. Need 
to begin thinking and planning for student work contracts, 
behavioral goals for staff and students, individual guidance 
programs for teachers working with student^, who will counsel 
whom? 

5) Creation of evaluation tools for the total program as well as for 
student progress. 

6) Initial decisions on what staff will do what tasks. Who will 
man the learning labs? Teacher's role -unit leader's role- 
paraprofessional's role -principal's role-parents' role. 

The district coordinator met next with the 5-6 team to develop 
u plan fnr KatherinjL; information about students* hopes and ideas 
for Icarninglabsat Palmer, lie called on several CASKA consultants 
to facilitate the process. Tojijether, they set up a program to involve 
all 105 of the fifth and sixth graders in desi^nin^ the learning 
labs. 

The prci^^am called ior fdur phases of student training with 
CASKA consultants. In the first phase, one of the CASKA con- 
sultants prepared twelve students From the 5-G student council to 
serve as ^roup discussicm leaders duriuji; the second phase. UsinK a 
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**c(io|KTalion exercise/' the consultant introduced a simple defi- 
nition of the **effective group/* and provided them with some 
skills Tor leading discussions. During the second phase-occurring 
on March 8— all students came to the gym and Tormed into twelve 
groups with (me student council member leading each group. These 
groups first went through the cooperaticm exercise, and then talked 
about how they worked together as a small group during the exer- 
cise. They discussed those behaviors that helped and hindered the 
group's effectiveness. Each small group next elected a recorder 
who received a large sheet of newsprint and a marker. A ccmsultant 
then asked each group to list all of the ideas or statements that 
help describe what you would like to have in a ''reading center." 
After clarifying ''reading center," giving examples, and answering 
questions, the ccmsultant asked the group to begin work. 

Once completed, the recorders brought lists to the center of the 
gym floor where they were posted for all to see. Then each discus- 
sion leader read the list from his or her group to the other groups. 
Some ideas included: (I) boxes that kids can crawl into to read, 
(2) a part of the room where no teachers were allowed, (3) a coke 
machine, and (4) a tape recorder. 

The third phase began in (me of the teacher's classes, right after 
the large meeting in the gym. This group was ccmvened by the 
district coordinator, and focused on "what went well?" and "what 
didn't go so well?" in the morning's large session. After a short 
discussicm, thc7 ccmtinued to list ideas for learning labs on math, 
physical educaticm, science, and social studies. The students were 
split into four groups, and rotated lists every fifteen minutes. All 
of the other 5-6 students eventually did this same activity during 
the following week. 

The last phase involved all of the students again going to the 
g\'m to participate in a discussion on ''ways to involve parents in 
the learning centers." One class of students sat inside a fishbowl 
arrangement with other students around them. The district coor- 
dinator managed the sessicm in which he used the "beach-ball 
techni(jue," allowing only the person holding the ball to speak. 
The hall was r<»lled to whomever signalled to talk. The coordinatcir 
collected the ideas and gave them to the 5-6 team to use in plan- 
ning the learning centers. 

In summary, the 5-6 team-up until April 1 7-experienced high 
amounts of difficulty in working collaboratively; they seldom, 
however, called <m the CASKA consultants for help -with the unit 
leader meeting only once with a consultant to discuss some prob- 
lems he was experiencing. Unfortunately, the issues that the unit 
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leader raised as his concerns over and over in his notes and on 
agendas were actually the ^oup*s concerns. lie seemed to be bear- 
ing most of the unit's burden. Issues of scheduling, discipline, and 
methods for teaching reading were listed by the unit leader as part 
of his work, yet they required the resources of the unit for resolu- 
tion. The actions taken on many of the 5-6 agenda items ccmtin- 
ued throughout the year to be *'plan an . . .** or '^establish a 
model for . . .** instead of stating 'Svho, what, when, and how.** 

The most significant events for the 5-6 unit were the training 
events experienced by the students. It is unfortunate that the 5-6 
professionals did not receive an equal amount of ccmsultaticm. 

ROLK OF TllK COUNSKLOR 

During the fall ccmsultation by CASKA, the staff members ex- 
pressed discontentment with the counselor's role. Some of the 
staff wanted her to spend more time in classrooms; others wanted 
her to help teachers to do their own counseling; some disliked any 
counseling outside of the classroom; while others thought she 
should openly discuss with them the feelings students had about 
their teachers. She was also expected to spend cme-fourth of her 
time in remedial reading instructicm with students. The counselor 
thus experienced ccmflicting role expectaticms from different parts 
of the staff. 

Although the leadership team addressed the issue of ccmflicting 
role expectations of the counselor during the October meeting, 
not much was clarified. Subsequently, the principal developed a 
scheme thut he thought would clarify expectaticms. He decided 
on some procedures that the counselor was to use for ccmtacting 
teachers and receiving referral om teachers. This procedure elimi- 
nated direct contact betwt umselor and children without in- 
forming the teacher first tl. le child was seeing the counselor. 
After the counselor saw a chiid, information was to be sent to the 
teacher summarizing actions the coimselor recommended the 
teacher might akr. 

This solutioi was satisfactory to very few teachers, and the 
units clamored for changes in ihe counselor's role as did the 
counselor, herself. This problem simmered throughout the first 
part of the year, and surfaced in the three meetings of March 17, 
19, and 'M). The role of the counselor was discussed at all three of 
these meetings. 

On .March 17, the three units prepared a statement of their 
views on how the counselor's time and duties should be structured. 
There was one CASKA consultant present; he had been asked to 
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observe the grcHip^s processes. The entire stafr assembled in the 
library and presented their plans. Unit by unit, they were: 

1-2 Unit: Spend half-time in the classroom su^Kestin);; and carry- 
ing out activities. The other halT was to be devoted to planning, 
advisin^f and conducting the 1-2 (or the rest or the staffs) ''house** 
(homeroom) sessions. 

3-4 Cnit: Continue to administer standardized tests and share test 
information with the teachers. Teach in classrooms with rcj^ular 
teachers ji^one and work with teachers so that they mij^ht pick up 
her skills. They did not want students removed from the classroom. 

5-6 l-nit: Spend seventy-five percent of her time working with 
individuals, groups, parents, and act as liaison with the bi|; brother 
and big sister program. Twenty-five percent of her time was to be 
used in providing individual reading instruction to slower students, 
testing, and providing reading and guidance materials lo teachers. 

On March 19th, a meeting of volunteers was held to summarize 
the above-mentioned points and to clarify where the conflicts 
were. One CASKA consultant attended the meeting to observe 
the group, and to provide feedback on their process. At the end 
of the meeting, the counselor was under strong pressure to adopt 
one of the models proposed by the units or face the possibility of 
being asked to work only part-time at Palmer. A memo from the 
principal stated that the district policy allowed a staff to employ 
either a counselor or a reading specialist. There was to be one more 
meeting on March 30 to discuss the counselor's role. The counselor 
asked a CASKA consultant to attend. 

On .March 30, 1971, the total staff met for two and cme-half 
hours to discuss the issue. After a review of the first two meetings, 
the group focused cm the amount of time the counselor was spend- 
ing in personal counseling with parents. They defined her work as 
entailing hor c visits, but not parental counseling. They drew some 
specific parameters around her time in the school, and decided she 
should spend seven and one-half hours per week in remedial read- 
ing, twenty hours in 'Mn-clas . 'lom," group, or individual student 
counseling, and five hours per week doing parent-student counsel- 
ing. The particulars of this meeting were referred to the leadership 
team for more refinement and a specific role statement. We found 
no clear evidence that this was ever accomplished; however, the staff 
spent no more time on the role of the counselor during the year. 

TIIK LKADERSIIIP TKAM 

The Palmer leadership team did not begin meeting until Octo- 
ber, and then, meetings were held only on an '"as needed** basis. 
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The leadership team received CASKA consultation five different 
times during; the 1970-71 school year. At various times, the leader- 
ship team was referred to as the ••core Kroup*' and the ''leadership 
Kfoup** because some consultative activities in Auji^ust included the 
secretary and counselor alon^ with the unit leaders and the prin- 
cipal. Because of this, confusion arose about membership in the 
leadership team. 

The postworkshop interviews indicated a variety of problems 
that would require cross-unit problem-solving and decision-making- 
The cross-unit work that piled up during the month of September 
put stress on the units and made the work of the leadership team 
even more diiiicult when they finally did meet. The principal 
added to the confusion hy calling several total faculty meetings in 
lieu of leadership team meetings, and also making decisicms uni- 
laterally during the month of September. The inactivity of the 
leadership team became the focus for the October 8 workshop. 

During that October workshop the staff generated lists of con- 
cerns for consideration by the ''unit groups/* for "cross-unit small 
group/* and for the "leadership group/* After most staff members 
left, the leadership group met to plot its future course. The team 
was to work on clarifying the role of the counselor, to meet with 
the paraprofessionals to clarify their schedules and workloads, and 
to commence meeting regularly. 

The next formal leadership group meeting was called for Novem- 
ber 24. A CASKA consultant came to act as a process consultant. 
When the consultant arrived at Palmer he heard that the leadership 
team meeting had been cancelled due to the 1-2 unit lcaJcr*s ill- 
ness. The principal then suggested they meet anyway. Since there 
was no preplanned agenda, the team began by generating 2»ome 
work that needed to be done. The list included: (I) the principal 
needed a '*total staff sur\'ey of time spent in teaching and released 
:ime,** (2) the 3-() CA*s overload of teaching, supervising interns, 
and other CA duties, (3) a suggestion to start up mini-courses, (4) 
use of student teacher interns to release teachers for visitation to 
other schools, and (5) evaluaticm of teacher-parent conferences. 

Decisions made on these items were: each CA was to submit a 
time schedule of individuals in the unit; the principal was to route 
a memo asking teachers where and when they would like to visit; 
and teacher interns were scheduled to replace teachers. The lead- 
ership team also noted the favorable reacticms of parents to the 
teacher-parent conferences. The units had designed a rotating 
schedule where parents moved from the unit classrooms tc the 
g\'m to meet classroom teachers and specialists. The principal noted 
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•*not one parent complaint followed the parent conferer^ces this 
time." After the principal clarified his perception of mini-courses, 
the team postponed any action on them. 

After the meeting, the CASEA consultant gave feedback to the 
leam. He pointed out that no one had kept notes and t )pics were 
often brought up only to be dropped with no decision. He sug- 
gested that the leadership team work with the consultants on the 
next intervention design, and that perhaps they could raise some 
issues the group left hanging from October 8. The leadership team 
agreed to meet with CASEA on November 30, but indicated that 
returning to the October 8 items was **not a good idea." 

On November 30, both CASEA and the leadership team shared 
their goals for the next intervention. The consultants wanted to 
**take them (the staff) where they are" and work towards increas- 
ing collaboration among team members. The principal wanted the 
intervention to move the entire school in the direction of adopting 
the **back-to-back" reading program as used in unit 1-2. He also 
supported getting mini-courses started. A subsequent Decembers 
session was to be focused on mini-courses and the **back-to-back" 
reading program. The consultants referred to the December 5 ac- 
tivities as a ''curriculum intervention." 

On February 24, two CASEA consultants arrived at Palmer, 
but found that the meeting was not firmly scheduled and there 
were no specific agenda items. The Palmer leadership team decided 
to go ahead with the meeting since the ccmsultants had come to 
the school. The 3-4 unit leader began the meeting by describing 
that the fatigue and exhaustion among teachers ''had taken its 
toll," suggesting the curtailment of innovative activities until after 
spring break. He also said the paraprofessionals had no time for 
planning or breaks and so they needed to adjust the aide schedule. 
The 3-4 and 5-6 units had also expressed intense interest in getting 
the student councils active. One consultant suggested that an in- 
terxention take place with students in the 5-6 unit to help them 
to set up their own government. The leadership team decided to 
follow-up this idea in the 5-6 unit. 

After the date of CASEA*s termination of consultative help was 
announced, the group devoted time to debriefing the ccmsultants* 
role. Initially, they saw the consultants as observers, but they be- 
came more of a motivating force as the meetings progressed. One 
person stated, "Little would have been done until after vacation 
if you hadn't been here." After this meeting, the consultants en- 
couraged the leadership team to plan their next steps, perhaps u 
team meeting at a unit leader's home, to set goals for the school. 
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On March 31 the leadership team met at the 5-6 unit leader^ 
home, where he was recovering from his illness. No CASEA con- 
sultants were present, but both of the district coordinators were 
there. The coordinators listed the agenda: (I) Where are we after 
one year in the project? (2) Where are we going-what is the ulti- 
mate school? (3) What should the focus be of the April 17 work- 
shop with the CASKA consultants? 

The group thought great strides had been made in interpersonal 
relationships at Palmer. They cited an increased willingness to 
compromise on the staff, and less polarization, to evidence this 
change. However, feelings of *'possessiveness my kids, my room** 
still existed. Staff members still lacked uniform guidelines and 
procedures for student discipline, and they agreed that despera- 
tion measures-*'verbally abusing children**-should be eliminated. 
This should be replaced by a positive set of procedures. They also 
suggested that perhaps assigning students to units instead of teach- 
ers and doing away with grade level-distinctions might be a good 
idea. 

With regard to **Where are we going?,** the group considered 
the creation of learning centers as a viable method for presenting 
instruction. They cited a need for an increased emphasis on reading 
and math in grades 1-4, establishing interest groupings in 5-6, bal- 
ancing the number of classes students select with teacher-selected 
courses, evaluating students according to an individualized system, 
and attempting to facilitate students* feelings of success and enjoy- 
ment in school. 

The group expressed feelings of accomplishment during the de- 
briefing. The ideas generated during this meeting were used in 
designing the April 1 7 interxention. 

In summary, the leadership team experienced these events: 
their meetings were infrequent, the unit leaders did not push the 
principal to call meetings, meetings were easily cancelled or post- 
poned, and crucial decisions were often left for later. At no time 
did the leadership team take initiative in designing interventions 
or in asking for help from ccmsultants. The leadership team played 
an insignificant part in clarifying the role of the counselor; whereas, 
they might have handled this role clarification efficiently them- 
selves, they chose to refer it to total staff meetings. It is important 
to note the frequency of illness within this group. The three team 
leaders evidenced signs of stress (frequent absences) during this 
year, including a six-week absence of the 5-6 team leader. 

The leadership team exhibited its potential most when planning 
or setting goals for how Palmer might look as an ideal school in 
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the future. Althoui^ team members had useful and exciting ideas, 
and high motivation to work hard for Palmer, getting the ideas 
into action was frequently very difficult. 

THE PRINCIPAL 

There were several indications that the principal had difficulty 
breaking away from old ways of doing things. He called regular 
faculty meetings, rather than calling leadership meetings. He uni- 
laterally decided to shift the 1-2 unit leader to half-time, failed 
to support the 5-6 unit leader actively with the paraprofessional 
problem and individually decided on a procedure for the counselor 
to use in receiving referrals from teachers. 

In mid-October, he routed a "staff response memo,** asking 
staff opinion about parent conferences and their scheduling. He 
summarized ideas that he "recommended for consideration'* on 
the dates, times, and manner (if setting up the parent conferences. 
The staff was in respond by checking either: "concur in essential 
agreement with the following modifications and suggestions,** or 
"basic disagreement with an alternative plan submitted separately.** 
The memo also asked for responses on 1-2 or 3-4 unit drama pro- 
ductions allowing the staff to indicate which production they pre- 
ferred, the date, and the location of the play. 

Once the memos were returned and tabulated, the principal 
made both decisions. This procedure took the place of a leadership 
meeting and group problem-solving and decision-making on these 
matters. This sort of decision-making behavior was typical of the 
mode the principal used prior to the 1970-71 school year. The pro- 
cedure avoided meetings where ccmfrontations might occur, leaving 
the principal to make the decisions aUme but based on data. One 
staff member at Palmer referred to this style as, "behind- the-scene 
decision-making.** 

The principal actively supported the 1-2 plan for back-to-back 
reading. The 1-2 unit contained four teachers who had taught at 
the previous school, in which the principal had tried the back-to- 
back rca ing plan. He gave full support, resources, and ideas to 
help the 1-2 unit maintain this innovation. He also saw himself as 
having "planted the seed for the learning centers . . .** and later 
referred to them as "the best instructicmal model that Tve seen in 
an elementary school." 

The principal indicated several times to the jonsultants that he 
felt considerable resentment toward erne of ihe district coordina- 
tors. In the principuPs words, "The coordinator's interview ap- 
proach early in the year tended to polarixe the staff. He was talking 
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to people that I Telt had defected Trom the Kroup/* The principal 
added, 'i think the coordinatoi did not Fidly perceive the Mn-out* 
complexities of the staff, stcmminji; from those teachers I had 
worked with previously remaining cohesive, but also upon reac- 
tions of the original Palmer teachers to newcomers, including my- 
self/* The principal continued, ''Perhaps he talked to those he did 
to prove my hypothesis ... I figured I was well enough estab- 
lished so that divisive tactics wouldn't blow me out; he coidd have 
been a more imi lying force.** 

This tension between the district coordinator and the principal 
was never really brought out in the open during the 1970-71 year— 
though both of them, as well as most of the Palmer staff, later 
reported the conflict. 

Just before the school year ended, two teachers from the 1-2 
unit applied for a position in the 5-(i unit the following year. 
vetoed the less experienced teacher and gave it to the most ex- 
pel ienced one. There was some resentment about this in the fifth 
grade, . . and "the teacher who got the job resented the way 
the decision was made-/ made it/' But, the principal added fur- 
ther, ''I made it objectively with no particular bias . . /* based 
upon the need for more experienced teachers in the 5-6 unit. 

The principal, after the full year of 01) consultation, noted that, 
"I have never thought of myself as autocratic . . . but, I could 
see it.** lie went on to say, "'The OI) consultation leaves a capa- 
bility for communication in spite of my lack of skill in keeping it 
active . . .** 

APRIL 17 EVENT 

The CASK A consultants had notified Palmer they would not 
continue to provide consultation after April In response, the 
coordinators requested and obtained district financial support for 
a fuli'day workshop on Saturday, April I 7. The Palmer staff agreed 
to attend. 

The consultants reviewed the state of affairs at Palmer in ptepa- 
ration for the intervention: a series of exciting and provocative 
goals were generated at the meeting of the leadership team on 
March !tl (among them was assigning students to cross-unit mini- 
courses); the leadership team was not yet a fully functioning unit; 
the 1-2 unit had developed ;muI implemented a back^o-back read- 
ing program; the :i-4 unit had successfully implemented several 
innovations using rotating schedules; and although the 5-0 unit 
had not yet attempted coteaching, they were about to try it au>ng 
nith some mini-courses. 
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In view of the above, the consultants thought that high priority 
should be given to attaining some agreement on the goals estab- 
lished on March 31 and then planning to implement these goals. 
They decided to focus the decisions around the question, "What 
can we be working on during the next month to get moving toward 
the open concept and freedom-to-learn?" Other events for April 
17 were to focus on a review of project goals, the design of multi- 
unit structure and the function of the unit leaders as a "link-pin," 
i.e., facilitating the flow of two-way communication between unit 
and leadership team. 

On April 17th, the consultants opened the session at 8:30 a.m. 
with a review of the project goals, the multiunit structure, the 
link-pin function of the unit leaders, and by summarizing the 
changes they saw during the year at Palmer. At 8:45, the staff 
was divided into "buzz groups" and asked to list "things that were 
done well this year." Some statements listed were: (1) better use 
of staff resources; (2) 1-2 and 3-4 working well as units and group- 
ing in reading; (3) unit planning has contributed to better feelings 
in groups-it was exciting and stimulating; (5) children are hap- 
pior, mon respcmsible for their actions and are being included in 
decisions; and (6) group agreements were implemented with chil- 
dren in classrooms. By 9:20, each unit met to generate a list of 
ideas abcmt "what we could be working on during the next month 
to move toward the open concept and freedom-to-learn?" After 
twenty minutes, the unit leaders and principal met in a fishbowl ar- 
rangement and each unit leader summarized his unit's views. Then 
the leadership team was asked to narrow down the suggestions to 
several ccmcrete goals for the staff to work on that day and to im- 
plement during the next month. 

This task was extremely difficult for members of the leadership 
team and they could not make a decision. After considerable push- 
ing and tugging, the 5-6 unit leader asked for more time with his 
unit. The units reconvened and the consultants conferred among 
themselves. The consultants then asked the staff to form cross-unit 
groups and to generate and prioritize an agenda for the afternoon. 
;\t 10:45 the new groups began working and at 11:45 came up 
with the following: 

Croufi I: (1) We would like a decision as to whether or not the 
3-4 and 5-6 units will collaborate on learning centers and mini- 
courses. (2) We want intra-school visitation to be scheduled so 
teachers and parents meet each other. (3) We want the leader- 
ship team to preplan next year's program during their week of 
simimer planning. (4) We want the staff to reach a definiticm of 
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individual i/ed instruction. (5) Wc want the staff to reach a decision 
on using the **Glasser approach*' for school assemblies, and whether 
to use it to discuss topics such as personalizing the school. 

Group II: ( 1 ) We need to decide when we will start our learning 
centers, how many of them we will start, and how to get them 
going. (2) We would like to divide this afternoon's session into 
half-hour sessions, setting aside one session for unit meetings in 
one curriculum area of specialization with a preassigned convener. 

Group III: (I) We want to plan a program to inform parents 
about learning centers. (2) We want to plan for mini-courses and 
cross-unit learning centers. (3) We want to plan to exchange teach- 
ers between units. 

The conveners of each cross-unit group reported their groups* 
concerns in a fishbowl ;md decided to have the 5-ti unit meet with 
representatives from other units to begin planning cross-unit learn- 
ing centers. The other two units (minus their representatives) were 
to pick one priority topic from the lists and develop a plan to get 
it started. 

At 12:30, the groups returned from lunch and followed the 
day*s plan. At 1:40, each of the uiilLa shared their plans regarding 
what they would implement within the next thirty days. Finally, 
everyone was asked to jot down on an index card one or two ideas 
about an **ideal Palmer for next year." These ideas were shared in 
dyads, then in small groups, and later with the total staff. The 
staff debriefed and departed. 

Role of the District Coordinator 

The district coordinator worked with the Palmer staff most of 
the year in the role of a technical consultant. In this role, he was 
to come up with specific procedures, recommendations, and in- 
formation about differentiated staffing, multiunit structure, and 
team teaching. During the August workshop, however, the coor- 
dinator acted as process consultant along with the CASE A con- 
sultants. This probably gave rise to some subsequent confusion on 
the part of the Palmer staff about the distincticm between the 
C(M)rdinator and the CASEA consultants. The confusion was com- 
pounded by the fact that the CASEA ccmsultants, on at least one 
occasion, did put on the ''expert hat** and give input on specifics 
of the multiunit structure. 

Another source of confusion could have been that the district 
coordinator had designs and models of how a multiunit structure 
might look, and he explained these models to the Palmer staff 
many times. He was not advocating any one specific model, only 
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describing them. At the same time, the CASEA consultants and 
the cocirdinator were asking the Palmer staff to develop their own 
form of the multiunit structure, based upon the unique skills and 
resources that existed on the staff. These seemed to be conflicting 
messages to many staff members. 

The two district coordinators summari/ed their thoughts about 
their roles in a report submitted to the school district. Parts of 
that report follow: 

During the first six months of the project, it was very difficult for 
us to communicate the main purpose of the project to staff members 
in the project schools. The staffs had to be reminded again and 
again that the intent was not to dissolve the self*contained classroom 
nor to create subject matter specialists out of teachers, but to pro- 
vide them with the skills to develop with other colleagues a program 
utilizing the strengths of both the self-contained classroom and team 
teaching. . .** 

The principals and cunriculum associates were encouraged to seek 
out alternative methods for organizing for instruction. We introduced 
the ideas of open concep*. schools, of the English free-school pro- 
gram, and of learning centers as possible alternatives. 

Not until the last two or three months of the Hrst year were some 
teachers beginning to talk seriously about planning ways to incorpo- 
rate some of these ideas into their programs.** 

A major issue that surfaced concerning the district coordinator 
was his relationship with the principal. In the early phases of the 
project, there were signs of tension between the coordinator and 
the principal. Frequently suggesticms made by the coordinator 
to the principal were ignored or dropped. In a variety of ways, 
the coordinator's efforts to make helpful suggestions seemed to be 
taken by the principal as an infringement on his rights, duties, 
functions, and power. In addition, the coordinator seemed to act 
strongly in those areas in which the principal lacked skill, e.g., run- 
ning meetings and managing activities efficiently. 

The conflict remained just beneath the surface throughout the 
first year of the project. When the coordinator would attempt to 
contact the school to see if he could visit with the leadership team, 
he would often find out that the principal had not called the 
meeting. When the coordinator did get together with the leader- 
ship team, there was frequently no preplanned agenda, and the 
role ()f convener was left vague. He would then suggest several pro- 
cedures for running more efficient meetings. It is easy to see how 
the principal experienced this as the coordinator's indirect way 
of telling the principal what he was doing wrcmg. There were 
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indications that the coordinator's monitoring of attempts at inno- 
vations gave the staff members the feeling that it was his innova- 
tion, not theirs. This issue surfaced toward the end of the year. 

The staff failed to see how implementing multiunit structure 
would solve their problems. If anything, such implementation 
seemed to lead to more problems and work. The '^problem** was 
perceived by the staff as belonging to the district in general and 
more specifically to the coordinator. Their feeling was that by 
accepting the multiunit structure, they could solve the coordina- 
tor's problems but would increase their own problems. 

Statements from staff members shed some light on the coor- 
dinator's role. Selected memh:rs of the staff reported that they 
felt the coordinator's pushing them into teaming and innovative 
arrangements caused some resentments. In turn, wherever these 
plans fell short. Palmer staff members blamed the coordinator or 
the CASKA consultants. After all, it was ''their idea." One staff 
member's report on the coordinator stated: '"The coordinator 
made a noble effort to get the leadership team to meet, but speak- 
ing for myself, I was probably more interested in survival than 
anything else." A summary of the district coordinator's role taken 
from a staff member was: "Outside influences such as the coor- 
dinators cannot basically change the workings of a school, as we 
all run a little afraid of our jobs and will eventually make him the 
scapegoat for all our problems . . .*' 

CASKA'S PERSPECTIVE ON THE YEAR 

From the interviews during late September, the consultants con- 
cluded that Phase I of the year's design had been completed during 
the week following the August workshop. Whether or not the 
problem-solving did indeed lead to reduced frustrations and to new 
satisfactions can perhaps be surmised from the effects of the 
problem-solving groups: 

1. Some positive changes were noted on the part of the principal 
as a consequence of his participation in a problem-solving group 
on the role of the principal. lie met with his secretary (o clarify 
office procedures early in September and he ran two very effi- 
cient faculty meetings during the first two weeks in September. 

2. The group on implementing more "'humane treatment of staff and 
students'* stimulated staff discussion during the week following 
the workshop. 

H. The group on student behavior started up the student council on 
September K and had them discuss needed rules for student 
behavior. 
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4. The group concerned about interpersonal relations and communi- 
cation among the staff identifled the usue as a "lack of serious- 
ness impedes effective communication" but was unable to set 
forth a specific plan of action. 

The consultants reported that Phase I had ended by stating that: 
"Our diagnosis was that there was a need to direct immediate at- 
tention toward communication links between units . . . and the 
lack of a functioning leadership group." 

Attention to Phase II commenced with a four-hour meeting on 
October 9. This phase continued with a four-hour team-building 
intervention for the 1-2 unit on October 20. 

Phase in began with the leadership group meeting on November 
29. The December 5 meeting that followed moved the staff along 
a great deal toward building an innovative program. In addition, 
the principal attended a twelve-hour workshop on leadership in a 
unitized structure on January 27, 1971. 

For Phase IV, evidence of coplanning and coconsulting with the 
leadership team began in November when the leadership team was 
consulted on the December 5 meeting, and continued with the 
March 31 "planning and goal-setting" session which provided the 
basis for the April 1 7 intervention. 

CASEA persons (including the coordinators when acting as con- 
sultants) were in "contact" with the Palmer staff during 1970-71 
for a total of 65 hours. By multiplying the number of hours times 
the number of persons at each "contact," the total peison hours 
was 149.5 hours. Taking the 65 hours of "contact" and looking 
only at consultative "interventions" (not planning or interviews), 
the consultants worked a total of 49 hours. The project coordina- 
tor acted as a CASEA consultant 21.5 hours during 1970-71. 

In summary, the four phases were based on a conception of 
increasing the school's ability to assess its own goals and effec- 
tiveness and transferring the self-renewing capabilities from the 
consultants to the Palmer faculty. The first phase was completed 
without CASEA help; the other three phases were dealt with to 
varying degrees throughout the year. No phase was fully imple- 
mented as planned in our conceptualization. 
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Comparison of the 
Organization Development 

Schools 



In this chapter, we will further describe events that took place 
at Spartan and Palmer from 1970 to 1972, and we will present 
quantitative data to show the degree to which each school changed 
its organizational structure. Although these data indicate that both 
schools changed their instructional structure, they also quite clearly 
show that Spartan changed more than Palmer in the direction of 
becoming a multiunit school. The data, moreover, give us a picture 
of how the two schools differed before the consultatior what se- 
quences each school followed on the way to a multiurii structure, 
and how the schools differed after the new structures were put 
into operation. We begin this discussion by describing the research 
methods that were used. 

Data Collection and analysis 

A team of data collectors amassed information before, during, 
and after the OD consultation. One of the coauthors of this vol- 
ume served as the coordinator of the team. The team administered 

a large compilation of questions on the social-psychological and 

. 
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or^ani/ational dynamics of the two schools in the springs of 1970, 
1971 « and 1972» The team also had access to all memos written by 
the GASKA consultants ccmcerning the two staffs, copies of all 
documents prepared by the staffs about the project, and copies of 
the special logs that were kept by the team leaders during the 
1970-71 school year. Finally, the data collection team visited both 
schools late in the fall of 1972 to interview staff members and 
assess the kinds of structural changes that were being sustained. 

The data typically were analyzed from the perspective of **good- 
ness of fit/' We tested whether the discrepancies between what we 
observed from year to year and what we expected in the **null 
sense" were greater than would reasonably be attributed to chance 
fluctuations. We accordingly used the chi-squarc statistical test. 
Pretest data, collected before any OD consultation, constituted 
the expected frequencies, while the obtained frequencies were de- 
rived from the post test data each year. The Yates correction was 
used whenever the number of categories in any particular chi- 
square analysis were very low. Detail on the statistical analysis is 
found in .Murray (1973). 

Mkthodological Precautions 

In evaluating the results of this project, we have attempted to 
adopt a design close to the ''clinical-experimental'* paradigm cre- 
ated by .Miles (1965). Miles* design for evaluating interventions 
included four key components: (1) a formal division of labor be- 
tween the interveners and the evaluators; (2) data are collected 
both clinically (a detailed running account of the consultation 
before, during, and following the major intervention) and experi- 
mentally (by preplanned measurements of treatment and control 
groups); (3) the interveners obtain intormc^ticm from the client 
group in ord* make short-range prediction.? about variables the 
intcr\-cntion would affect; and (4) the evaluators make theory- 
based predictions about the impact the consultation is likely to 
have on specific variables. 

We have attempted to use .Miles' points to guide our evaluative 
procedures in this project. First, we made definite and formal 
distinctions between the OI3 consultants at Spartan and Palmer 
and the evaluators at each school. To sharpen this division of 
lal)or the evaluators, whom we called documentors, were forbid- 
den from discussing their observations with the consultants while 
the Ol) consultation was underway. Neither their descriptions of 
the consultation, nor any of the questionnaire data were seen by 
the consultants until after the OI) ccmsultation was over. The 
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consultants collected their own ''clinical data/* while the docu- 
mentors collected ''experimental data.** The consultants used their 
data to Kuide the consultation as it was proceeding; the documen- 
tors used their data to answer more theoretical questions about 
using OI) to establish professional teams in elementary schools. 

Although both sets oT data were combined after the interven- 
tion for the purpose of preparing this monograph, particular chap- 
ters contain more of one type of data than the other. Chapter 3, 
for example, is made up almost entirely of data collected by the 
consultants. Likewise, chapters 4 and 5 are constituted mostly of 
consultant-data, but some documentor reports are included. Also, 
some of the data in chapters 4 and 5 were derived from staff 
memos and the logs of team leaders. To increase validation of the 
histc^rical data, we asked staff members at both Spartan and Palmer 
to read chapters 4 and 5 and to inform us of errors. 

In this chapter, most of the data were amassed and analyzed 
by the documentors. We will report analyses of the quantitative 
data collected in 1970, 1971, and 1972, as well as the documen- 
tors* observational data from the August 1970 workshop and the 
consultation during the 1970-71 school year. We used these "ex- 
perimental data** to test the sorts of theoretical concepts that have 
already been described in other publications (e.g., see Schmuck 
and Runkel 1970; Schmuck and Miles 1971 ; or Schmuck, Runkcl, 
Saturcn, Martell, and Derr 1972). Through a careful analysis of 
the outcomes of the 1970-71 year at Spartan and Palmer, we 
hoped to shed light on the differences in acceptance of multiunit 
structure between the two schools. 

MUI/nUNIT STRUCTURKS AT SPARTAN AND PALMER 

More than a year after the completion of the OD consultaticms 
at Spartan and Palmer, we returned to the schools to assess the 
degree to which each school had moved toward a multiunit struc- 
ture. Several of us interviewed the team leaders and the principal 
of each school using a taxonomy suggested by our CASKA col- 
leagues, Richard Carlson, W.W. Charters Jr., and John Packard. 
The questions were grouped under three rubrics having to do with 
the social structure of the schools. 

STRi:CTlJRAI. DIVISIONS 

First, does the structure of the school have teaching teams in 
the form of units, formally designated team leaders, and a leader- 
ship team? Are the students assigned to a teaching team in ccin- 
trast to a specific teacher? 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF AND COORDINATION 

Second, arc there special personnel who assist the teams with 
instruction, such as paraprofessional aides and clerical aides? Are 
teaching interns a part of the teams? Do the teams and the leader- 
ship group meet regularly? How often do they meet? Are the team 
leaders' functions clearly differentiated from those of the teach- 
ers; e.g., are the team lenders responsible for supervising instructors, 
coordinating instruct.!. n in the unit, bringing in new ideas and out- 
side consultants, and running the team meetings? 

JOINT INSTRUCTION AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Finally, is there evidence of actual team-teaching; e.g., do two 
or more teachers in a unit share the same group of students and 
carry out instruction together? Do two or more teachers plan a 
curriculum cooperatively? Are instructional decisions made by the 
unit rather than the individual teacher? Is the unit charged with 
selecting texts, curriculum materials, and resources? 



Number of I.eaders (among Total of Four) 
in Each of Two Schools Affirming the Presence of Indicated 
Features of Multiunit Structure in 1972 



Table l 



Structural Divisions 

Teams of cross-grade teachers exist 
Leadership team exists 
Teams or units have a leader 
Students assigned to units 



Spartan Palmer 



4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 2 



Instructional Staff and Coordination 
Instructional and clerical aides exist 
Teacher interns are assigned to each unit 
Specialized teachers meet with units 
Units meet regularly 
Leudership team meets regularly 
Team leaders have differential responsibility 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



Joint Instruction and Instructional Materials 
Curriculum associates teach in teams 
Knowledge of others team teaching 
Existence of cross-team curriculum committees 
Units make binding curriculum decisions 
Units select texts and curriculum guides 



3 
4 
4 
3 



0 
0 
0 



and use audio-visual re;ources 



4 



3 



57 



36 
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During interviews with team leaders and principals, questions 
1^'ere asked about each of the activities listed above. The answers 
were categorized simply as **yes" or **no'* responses. When the 
three team leaders and the principal of a school affirmed the 
existence of an activity representative of the multiunit structure, 
we gave a score of four points to the activity. If fewer than four 
stated that the activity was going on at the school, we counted the 
**yes*' responses and gave that activity a score of one, two, or 
three, d'^pending on the total number of affirmative responses. 
Table 1 summarizes the responses from Spartan and Palmer. 

The data in table 1 show that the respondents from both schools 
perceived the presence of structural divisions and the appmpriate 
instructional staff and coordination for the multiunit school. Sig- 
nificant differences between Spartan and Palmer had to do with 
the functioning of the leadership team, the role of the Curriculum 
Associate (team leader), and most particularly with joint instruc- 
tion, team teaching, cross-unit committees and unit-based cur- 
riculum decision-making. Obviously, Spartan and Palmer differed 
greatly on their extent of unitization. 

Interviews with additional staff membera at uui partan and 
Palmer corroborated these findings. Furthermore, this subsequent 
round of interviews revealed that all three units at Palmer had 
attempted joint instruction and collaboration among teams during 
the 1970-71 school year (the year of the OD consultation), but 
that by the late fall of 197 1, these manifestations of the multiunit 
school had all but disappeared. In contrast. Spartan staff members 
reported that, while there was not much joint instruction and col- 
laboration among teams during the 1970-71 school year, increasing 
amounts of collaboration occurred in all three units throughout 
the 1971-72 school year. 

In other words, these data indicated that in the first year of 
multiunit operation. Palmer moved very quickly into a multiunit 
structure v/hilc Spartan moved much more gradually. By the mid- 
dle of the second year, Palmer*s multiunit structure began to fade 
away, while Spartan *s multiunit structure was becoming fully de- 
veloped. Typification of the movement toward multiunit structure 
in the two schools over a two-year period is presented in figure 5. 

Social-Psychological Characteristics 

Considering the typification of movement described in figure 5, 
we decided to analyze other data over the same two-year period to 
see if they would shed light on what was going on at the two 
schools. Thcic data were about particular social-psychological 
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Figure 5 

Typificaticm of the Movement toward Multiunit Structure 
in Two Schools over a Two-Year Period 



Implementation 
of the 
Multiunit 
Structure 




Low I 

1970 1971 1972 



Palmer Spartan 

characteristics of the two schools. From our own theory and ex- 
periences, as well as from the research of others we chose to focus 
on five core social-psychological characteristics of the two schools^ 

First, we theorized that the staff's clear understanding about 
the multiunit structure and its attendant activities would facilitate 
successful movement toward the structure. Therefore, we selected 
goal clarity as a key social-psychological characteristic to look at 
over the two-year period. Second, we theorized that the staffs 
readiness for changing interdependencies could facilitate or inhibit 
both active participation in the OD consultation and movement 
toward the multiunit structure. Therefore, we decided to investi- 
gate changes in our measures of staff readiness for change over the 
two-year period. 

Third, we theorized that the feelings teachers have about their 
jobs and about their interpersonal relationships would relate to 
successful movement to a more interdependent structure. There- 
fore, we looked at changes in satisfaction with job and relation- 
shifts in each school over the two-year period. Fourth, we theorized 
that the staff's (teachers and principal) sharing of decision-making 
power would facilitate movement toward the new structure. There- 
fore, we decided to monitor changes in the schools' influence 
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structures, especially in terms of staff members* percepticms, over 
the two-year period. Finally, we theorized that the staffs norms 
about collaboration could facilitate or hinder m<ivement toward 
the multiunit structure. Therefore, we looked at changes in the 
norms for collaboration in the two schools over the two-year 
period. 

Goal Clarity 

Between the sprin^of 1970 and the spring of 1972, we expected 
the OD staffs to gain increasingly more agreement with regard to 
such educational goals as: (1) encouraging creativity among stu- 
dents, (2) maintaining an orderly and quiet classroom, (3) en- 
riching the course of study or curriculum, (4) giving individual 
attention to students, (5) diagnosing learning problems of stu- 
dents, (()) coordinating classroom activities with other parts of the 
school program, (7) insuring the students learn basic skills, (8) 
solving personal problems of individual students, (9) developing 
student ability in analytical reasoning and problem-solvin<;, and 
(10) developing the aesthetic potential of students. 

Since Pellegrin (1969b) showed that multiunit staffs ranked 
number four (giving individual attention to students) first and that 
self-contained school faculties ranked number seven (insuring the 
students learn basic skills) first, we expected a similar result here. 
Following our typification of movement toward multiunit struc- 
ture in the two OI) schools over a two-year period, we expected 
both staffs to choose ''individual attention** in 1971, but only the 
Spartan staff to choose it in 1972. We also expected the percent- 
ages of staff members choosing the preferred goal statements to 
increase over the two-year period. 

The results for Palmer generally concur with our expectations. 
For example, the highest ranking choice in 1970 was ''insuring the 
students learn basic skills**— the choice Pellegrin found to typify 
traditional elementary schools. The second choice in 1970 was 
"encouraging creativity among students;** the importance of this 
educational goal for Palmer teachers perhaps predisposed them t(} 
support the notion of a multiunit structure. In 1971, the Palmer 
faculty rated "giving individual attention to students** first— the 
choic e Pellegrin found to typify the multiunit faculty. The second 
choice in 1971 was "enriching the curriculum of the classroom.** 
By 1972, the Palmer faculty had returned to their 1970 rankings 
of first and second. In other words, the Palmer staffs behavior 
with regard to goal-setting followed their movement toward multi- 
unit structure, then away from it, over the two-year period. 
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The results for Spartan did not agree with our expectations. 
In 1970, the first and second choices respectively were: ^^giving 
individual attention to students/* and ^Mnsuring the students learn 
basic skills." These two choices were reversed in order by the 
spring of 1971. In o.her words, the Spartan faculty embraced 
multiunit goals before the OD consultation, and then— after a year 
of OD— moved in the more traditional direction. Interestingly, the 
goal of **giving individual attention to students" returned to first 
place in 1972. Could it be that the 1970 results at Spartan indicate 
a readiness for that staff to move in the direction of a multiunit 
structure? Could it be that the slow movement toward multiunit 
structure at Spartan during the first year (1970-71) was associated 
with a search to maintain high standards and to insure that the 
students would learn basic skills? 

The results for both schools confirmed our expectation that 
the percentages of staff members choosing the preferred goal state- 
ments would increase over the two-year period. We believed in- 
creasing agreement would occur because of the increased com- 
munication, goal setting, and problem-solving in the OD con- 
sultation. At Palmer, the percentage of faculty members agreeing 
on the same first choice moved from 47% in 1970, to 52% in 1971, 
to 55% in 1972. The trend in the direction of more goal agreement 
at Spartan was 48% in 1970, 66% in 1971, and 67% in 1972. Note 
that the Spartan staff members showed more agreement with the 
first choice than the Palmer staff members for all three years, and 
that the difference in agreement levels between the two staffs in 
1972 was 12%. Remember, too, that the Spartan staff was larger 
than the Palmer staff, making it more difficult for the former 
faculty to arrive at such high agreement about educational goals. 

To measure the state of goal clarity at the two schools in an- 
other way, three questions regarding the availability of written 
goal statements were asked: (1) Does this school have goals for its 
work that most everyone agrees with? (2) If it docs, are the goals 
written down anyplace and (3) If they are written down, do you 
have a copy? Figures 6, 7, and 8 display graphic illustrations of the 
percentages o( staff members at the two schools answering )^^5 to 
these questions. 

Notice how in each of the figures the results follow the typifica- 
tion of movement toward multiunit structure depicted in figure 5. 
We know that Spartan, for example, gradually moved toward the 
multiunit structure during the two-year period. Goal clarity, as 
measured by the above three questions, also moved upward (in the 
direction of a higher percentage of faculty in agreement) at Spartan 
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FIGURE 6 
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FIGURE 8 



Percent c»f Respondents Answering Yes to: 
"If the Goals Are Written Down, 
Do You Have a Copy?" 
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during the same period. We believe that the success that the Spar- 
tan faculty experienced in moving toward increased interdepen- 
dence was greatly facilitated by this increase in goal clarity. At 
Palmer, on the other hand, the fade-out in multiunit structure 
during the 1971-72 school year (as depicted in figure 5) was ac- 
companied by a decrease in goal clarity during that same year. 
Although the dynamics of causality arc ambiguous, it appears ob- 
vious that the development of a multiunit structure is highly asso- 
ciated with a faculty having its goals in focus. 

A look at these data in more detail reveals other aspects of the 
association between changing interdependence on a faculty and 
its goal clarity (for the data in tabular form, see Murray 1973). 
For instance, changes in the percentage of "don't know" respcinscs 
follow the same typification t>f movement. In 1970, 42% of the 
Palmer faculty and 29% of the Spartan answered "don't know" to 
"Docs Miis school have goals for its work thai most everyone 
agrees with?" Then, after one year of OD consultation, both fac- 
ulties in 1971 show precipitous declines in their "don't know" 
responses. Only 4% at Palmer and 7% at Spartan answered "don't 
know" in I97i; those declines from 1970 to 1971 arc statistically 
significant at both schools. And then in 1972, cion't-knows at 
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Palmer rose to 19% while don^t-knows at Spartan declined to 6%. 
The rise in don*t-knows at Palmer was statistically significant, 
I)on*t-know responses to the questicms shown in fi}{ures 7 and 8 
showed similar patterns for both schools. Thus, while Spartan staff 
members became more certain of their ji^oals over the two-year 
period, the Palmer staff members became more certain as they 
moved through the OD consultation but dropped off in certainty 
once the OI) consultation was oven Their drop-off in goal clarity 
accompanied a fadc-away of the multiunit structure. 

Another interesting question about goal clarity has to do with 
reactions to personal goal accomplishment for each of the staff 
members at Spartan and Palmer. Figure 9 displays responses to the 
question, 'ilow satisfied are you with the progress you are making 
toward the goal you set for yourself in your present position?** 
Notice how Pilmer staff members moved upward in satisfacticm 
the first year and then downward the second, while the Spartan 
faculty stayed about the same the first year and moved up during 
the second year of the project. 

Somewhat similar trends were found in answers to the ques- 
tion: 'i low often do you discuss goals in formal occasions?** Figure 
10 shows that the .Spartan faculty made little change in its fre- 
quency of goal-related discussions. On the other hand, the data 
show that the Palmer faculty increased its goal discussions greatly 
in 1971 and then backed down siimificantly in 1972. 

In summary, data about goal rl.irity for Spartan and Palmer 
tended by and large to follr)W the typification of movement to- 
ward the multiunit structure shown in figure 5. Kxcept for the 
Spartan responses to the frequency of goal discussion in formal 
occasions (figure 10) and Palmer*s increased agreement during 
1970-72 on the most salient educational goal (47%-52%-55%), 
all of the other results on goal clarity followed the pattern of a 
gradual and steady movement toward unitization at Spartan and a 
movement first toward and then away from unitization at Palmer. 

We believe that these data also indicate that conditions related 
to goal clarity that existed before this project commenced could 
have facilitated movement toward unitization M Spartan. Remem- 
ber that the Spartan faculty started out with considerable agree- 
ment (48%) around the goal of "'giving individual attention to 
students.** Remember also that the Spartan faculty was larger than 
the Palmer faculty. Such early agreement toward a multiunit goal 
could have [mulisposed the Spartan faculty to be receptive to 
changing their functicmal interdependencies. Let us turn now to a 
more direct look at readiness for change at the *wo schools. 
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Figure 9 

Percent c)f Respondents Givin); Indicated Answers to: 
•*Hc)w Satisfied Arc You with the Progress You Are Making 
toward the Goal You Set for Yourself in Your Present Position?" 
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Figure 10 

Mean Number of Respondents Giving Indicated Ar.swers to: 
"How Often Do You Discuss Goals in Formal Occasions?" 
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Staff Readiness for Change 

A key to success in implementinfr the multiunit structure is for 
staff members to be able to deal effectively with disagreements. 
They must be able to state positions clearly, let their feelings be 
known, and deal collaboratively in resolving differences in posi- 
tions and feelings. In a study of thirty elementary schools, Saturen 
(1972) studied the ^'readiness for describing feelings and disagree- 
ments" on the faculties. He showed that the extent to which 
teachers' expectations supported discussions of feelings and disa- 
greements was highly associated with the staffs readiness to change 
its interdependencies. In Saturen's case, the readiness condition 
referred to ''willingness to participate in OD consultations." We 
believe that a faculty*s readiness for OD is very similar to its 
readiness for a multiunit structure. 

We decided, therefore, to analyze Sataren's data in detail, es- 
pecially where they concerned patterns of readiness at Spartan 
and Palmer. Of the thirty schools Saturen studied, Spartan ranked 
second in readiness and Pali '-rr ranked fourth. In other words, 
both schools were relatively ready for OD and the multiunit struc- 
ture compared with a host of other schools. We decided to analyse 
Saturen 's data for Spartan and Palmer item by item and year by 
year. 

The readiness variable was opcrationalized with four different 
questions: 

(1) Suppose teacher X strongly dbagrees with something B »ays 
at a staff meeting. In teacher X*s place, would most of the teachers 
you know in your school . . . seek out B to discuss the disagreement? 
( ) Yes, I think most would do this, ( ) Maybe about half would do 
this, \ ) No; most would not, ( ) I don't know. 

(2) Suppose teacher X strongly disagrees with something B says 
at a staff meeting. In teacher X*s place, would most of the teachers 
you know in your school . . . keep it to themselves and say nothing 
about it? ( . Yes, I think most would do this, ( ) Maybe, about half 
would do this, ( ) No; most would not, ( ) I don't know. 

(S) Suppose you are in a committee meeting with teacher X and 
the other members begin to describe their personal feelings about 
what goes on in the school; teacher X quickly suggests that the com- 
mittee get back to the topic and keep the discussion objective and 
impersonal. How would you feel toward X? ( ) I would approve 
strongly. ( ) I would approve mildly or some, ( ) I wouldn't care 
one way or the other, ( ) I would disapprove mildly or some, ( ) I 
%vould disapprove strongly. 

(4) Suppose you are in a committee meeting with teacher X and 
the other members begin to describi: their personal feelings about 
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what goes on in the school; teacher X listens to them and tells them 
his own feelings. How would you feel toward X? ( ) I would approve 
strongly, ( ) I would approve mildly or some, ( ) I wouldn*t care 
one way or the other, ( ) I would disapprove mildly or some, ( ) I 
would disapprove strongly. 

Figure 1 1 displays changes in the opinions of Spartan and Pal- 
mer staff members as to whether others would seek out another 
for a discussicm of a disagreement. Using responses of "yes, I think 
most would" and ''maybe half would do this'* to indicate that 
others would seek facc-to-facc discussions about disagreement, the 
Palmer responses arc 50% in 1970. 71% in 1971, and 52% in 1972, 
v/hilc the Spartan responses arc 61% in 1970, 69% in 1971, and 
'5% in 1972. These results mirror the typification of movement 
toward and away from multiunit structure in both schools and 
show that Spartan was at a level of higher readiness in 1970 than 
Palmer (61% to 50%). 

Figure 1 1 

Percent of Rospcmdcnts Giving Indicated Answers to: 
'Supposc Teacher X Stnmgly Disagrees with B at a Staff Meeting. 
In Teacher X*s Place, Would Most Teachers in Your School 
Seek Out B to Discuss the Disagreement?" 
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Figure 12 cliiplays results ccmcerning whether staff members 
perceived colleagues as keeping disagreements to themselves. Re- 
member that an approval of keeping disagreements to oneself 
wmild be contrary to a norm of openness and directness. Thus, 
the lower the percentage of respondents that indicate approval, 
the more direct the respondents perceive their colleagues to be 
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about disagreements. The data indicate that the Spartan and Pal- 
mer responses once again follow the typification of movement 
toward unitized structure. 

FIGURE 12 

Percent of Rt»p^:iidents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
''Suppose Teacher X Strongly Disagrees with Something B Says at 
a Staff Meeting. In Teacher X*s Place, Would Most Teachers in 
Your School Keep It to Themselves and Say Nothing about It?** 
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Apparently the OI) consultation had a somewhat greater impact 
cm Spartan than on Palmer with regard to this variable. Respond- 
ents indicating "No; moist would not** went from 33% to 38% at 
Palmer over the two years and from 22% to 39% at Spartan over 
the same period. Over one-third of the staff members at both Pal- 
mer and Spartan reported that most others would not keep disa- 
greements to themselves in 1972. It is interesting to note that both 
agreements about educational goals and norms of openness went 
up at the two schools during the 1970*72 period. 

Figure I 3 displays data on the respondents* feelings toward a 
teacher who describes personal feelings during a meeting. Approval 
of getting right back to a topic (without <^ issing the feelings) is 
not the expected outcome of 01) consult is and would not be 
beneficial to team-building in the multiunit structure. 

Prior to the Ol) consultation, 69% of Palmer staff members 
approved of a teacher suggesting a return to tlie topic, while only 
50% of the Spartan staff approved. Perhaps this result indicates 
why there was some resistance at Palmer during the initial week of 
on consultation. On this measure, the Palmer faculiy was more 
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Figure 13 

Percent of Rcspcmdents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"Suppose Teachers Begin to Describe Their Personal Feelings 
during a Meeting. Teacher X Quickly Suggests the Committee 

Get Back to Topic. I low Would You Feel toward X?" 
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Figure 14 



Percent of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"Suppose Teachers Begin to Describe Their Personal Feelings 
during a Meeting. Teacher X Tells His Own Feelings. 
How Would You Feel toward X?" 
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"task-oricntc'd" and less "iKTsoivoricntccr' in 1970 than the Spar- 
tan faailty. Our obscrvaticins alsci incliratcci that Falmcr staff mem- 
bers supported the importance of ^ettin^ work done without much 
regard to personal feelings. *rhe Spartan staff had a balance be- 
tween task emphasis and concern for personal feelings. In 1970, 
answers to this question at Spartan resulted in a bimodal distri- 
bution with part of the staff on the task side and part on the 
social-emotional side. In 1971, both schools moved in the direc- 
tion of greater acceptance for the expression of feelings and then 
in 1972 both schools moved back in the direction of a task focus. 
Note, however, that Spartan maintains more of a personal empha- 
sis than Palmer throughout the two-vear period, and this difference 
is statistically significant. 

Data displayed in figure 14 once again support our notion about 
typification of movement toward multiunit structure. Spartan 
maintains high approval for open discussicms of feelings while 
Palmer*s support for openness of feelings fades away in 1972. We 
expected, of course, an even higher approval for persons describing 
their feelings during meetings at Spartan in 1972. A comparisiin 
of Spartan and Palmer, however, indicates that Spartan each year 
approved more of feeling expressions at meetings than Palmer. 
Perhaps these data confirm our hypothesis that Spartan manifested 
higher readiness for OD and multiunit structure than Palmer. 

In summary, then, we might note the following sorts of infer- 
ences about (he two schools: first, the data in figure 1 1 indicated 
that the two schools were similar before OI) regarding their esti- 
ni«>tes about staff members who would seek out another to discuss 
a disagreement. Both schools changed in the expected direction in 
1971, approving those colleagues who sought discussions about 
disagreements, but the Spartan faculty continued to increase dur- 
ing the 1971-72 school year while Palmer did not. 

Second, the data in figure 12 indicated that staff members at 
both schools were similar in 1970 regarding their willingness to 
keep disagreements to themselves. Palmer staff members shifted 
in the expected direction during the year of OI) consultation and 
stayed the same the following year. Spartan staff members stayed 
the same during the OI) year and shifted in the expected direction 
the next year. 

Third, the data in figure 13 showed the two schools differing 
in 1970 on the extent to which the respondents approved of a 
teacher suggesting the committee get back to a topic after a teacher 
describes personal feelings. The majority of Palmer respondents 
^ :>pproved of a task-focus while the Spartan facuLy was split half 
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and huir between tusk-rocus unci pcrs(in-iocus. Over the two-year 
period, the proportion of Palmer staff members with a task empha- 
sis is consistently greater than that of the Spartan staff. 

Finally, the data in figure 14 indicated that the Spartan staff 
members had a higher percentage approvinj^ of discussing feelings 
during a meeting than the Palmer staff members -n 1970. The 
expected direction of change occurred for both schools during the 
OI) but went downward the year after the OD. Spartan always 
stayed higher than Palmer, however. 

Satisfaction with Job and Relationships 

Anecdotal reports indicate that teachers* job satisfaction goes 
up under conditions of successful OD consultation and successful 
movement toward the multiu.iit structure. We decided to investi- 
gate the changing levels of satisfaction at Spartan and Palmer over 
the two-year period. We selected for analysis items having to do 
with staff members* satisfaction with: personal relationships, help 
of administrators, feelings of accomplishment, recogniticm of ef- 
forts, career expectations, and morale. 

Data displayed in figure 15 show how the two faculties changed 
in their satisfaction with perscmal relationships with fellow teach- 
ers. While there was a slight trend downwards during the two years 

Figure !3 

Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
•ilow Satisfied Are You with Your Personal Relationships 
with Fellow Teachers?" 
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at Pulmcr, the Spartan Faculty made a siKnificant dip in 1971, only 
to rise above its 1970 point in 1972. You may recall From our 
description in chapter li the importance of the A^ril 17, 1971 
training event at Spartan, during which the 1-2 and 5-G units pub- 
licly uncovered a ^reat deal of interpersonal tension. The 1971 
questions were administered in early May just a Tew weeks after 
that conflict-laden event. 

While the high amount of conflict brought into the open at 
Spartan in the spring of 1971 may account for the precipitous 
decline in satisfaction, we believe that the aftermath of the con- 
flict resolution and the resulting acceptance for misunderstandings 
to be discussed (see figure 1 1) facilitated the high amount of sat- 
isfaction present at Spartan in 1972. Indeed, we should expect that 
if an on consultation is being effective, there will be moments 
of considerable stress and tension. For staffs to gain some com- 
petent control over their organizational processes, they will have 
to uncover problem areas, and often these problem areas will in- 
clude interpersonal tensions. 

In contrast, satisfactions at Palmer remained rather high for 
the two years even though the consultants perceived high amounts 
of tension, especially between the principal and the staff, but also 
among staff members. Perhaps the strength of particular informal 
fri( (Iships among subgroups of teachers (the Palmer staff did 
seem to be constituted of several informal friendship cliques) kept 
the Palmer teachers ''satisfied** while also keeping them from mov- 
ing into a new organizational structure. We think now that success- 
ful implementation of a multiunit arrangement may require the 
surfacing of conflict enroute to building new collabc>rativc role 
relationships. Perhaps some degree of public conflict and subse- 
quent collaborative problem-solving to resolve it is necessary for 
structural change in schools. The data in figure 16 shed more light 
on this issue. 

The data displayed in ngurc IG indicate that the satisfaction 
with administrators at Spartan and Palmer was quite different, 
especially when compared with their patterns of satisfaction with 
colleagues. Responses of the Palmei teachers indicated a significant 
decrease in satisfaction with the principal from 1970 to 1971 and 
again from 1971 to 1972. Contrastingly, respcmsesof the Spartan 
tea<^hers remained about the same from 1970 to 197 1 but went up 
significantly between 1971 and 1972. 

These findings corroborate the consultants* vievvs that principal- 
teacher tensions never were surfaced sufficiently at Palmer so that 
Q 'hey became available for problem-solving and action. We believe 
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Figure 16 

Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
**How Satisfied Are You with Your Personal Relationships 
with Administrators in the School?** 
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that the principal of Palmer never resolved for himself a change in 
role that was concomitant with the changes suggested in OD and 
operationali2ed in the multiunit structure. The data suggest an 
even more complex explanation, however. We perceived the Spar- 
tan principal as attempting to make changes in his beh'wior during 
the first year of the project. He was attempting to shdie more in- 
fluence than he had in the past with his team leaders and staff. 
But the Spartan faculty did not increase in satisfaction during the 
first year. What happened? Why didn't Spartan increase in satis- 
faction during the OD consultation? 

One thing that we believe happened at Spartan was an increasing 
ambiguity about decision-making. The principal's apparent lack of 
force and decisiveness contributed to a blurring of the decision- 
making structure; it contributed to a riae in frustration on the part 
of the staff and some dissatisfaction with ihc school and the 
principal. This, coupled with the crisis of April 17, 1971, contrib- 
uted to a slight decrease in May. 1971 of satisfaction with the 
principal. But the following year the principal and the staff col- 
laboratively worked out how decision-making would proceed, and 
^ staffs satisfaction with the principal increased significantly. 
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Figure )7 

Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
**How Satisfied Are You with the Ability and Willingness of 
Administrators to Give You Help When You Need It?" 
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Figure 18 



Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
*How Satisfied Are You with the Extent to Which You Are Able 
to See Positive Results from Your Own Efforts?" 
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Thv decline in satisfaction at Palmer seemed to be due, in part, 
to the principal's unilateral decision-makinjis standing out more and 
more as the OD ccmsultation proceeded. It became apparent to 
most Palmer staff members during the project's first year that the 
principal was not encouraging an active leadership team, nor was 
he allowing teams to make important decisions on their own. This 
difficulty with decision-making increased staff members' frustra- 
tions with the principal, while at the same time pushing them to- 
ward informal friendship cliques with colleagues. 

One additicmal explanation for the findings displayed in figures 
15 and 16 is that the staff members attempted to make their 
school look good to outsiders. Remember that the questicmnaircs 
were administered after the project began but prior to the OD con- 
sultation and that both staffs were aware of taking part i i a large 
research and dc*velopment project. The decrease in satisfaction in 
1971 may have been due to the staff members increasing in truth- 
fulness in relaticm to the ccmsultants. 

Figure 1 7 displays data on teachers' satisfaction with the help- 
fulness of the principal, thus going beyond perscmal relationships 
into the realm of task-oriented principal-teacher working relation- 
ships. These results parallel those displayed in figure 16. The Spar- 
tan teachers did see their principal as much less helpful in 1971 
than in 1970. And as was the case in figure 16, they increased their 
perceptions of the principal's helpfulness in 1972 as he practiced 
clearer decision-making behavior in relaticm to the staff. The same 
downward pattern at Palmer corroborates our view that Palmer 
teachers viewed their principal as increasingly less helpful over the 
two-year period. 

Figure 18 displays data on staff members' satisfactions with the 
^'results of their own efforts." It is important to note that the 
Palmer staff members increase in satisfaction from 1970 to 1971. 
Obviously, their satisfaction with the results of their own efforts 
was short-lived. The Spartan staff members stayed about the same 
in satisfaction during the first year but saw themselves reaping 
better results from their efforts by 1972. 

Figure 19 displays data on staff members' satisfaction with the 
recognition oi their efforts by others. Here the drop in satisfaction 
at Palmer is more obvious than in figure IS. Palmer staff members 
all answered in the positive direction in 1970, and there was (miy 
one dissatisfied respcmse in 1971; yet by 1972, cme-fourth of the 
Palmer staff were highly dissatisfied with recognition by others of 
their achievements. At Spartan, staff members once again showed 
little change in 1971 but a significant increase in 1972. 
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FIGURE 19 

Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
''Mow Satisfied Are Ycni with the Extent to Which Your Efforts 
and Achievement!! Arc Recognized by Others?" 
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Figure 20 

Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"How Satisfied Are You with Your Present Job When You 
Consider It in Light of Your Career Expectations?" 
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FIGURE 21 

Percent of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 

"If You Were to Change to a New Job during 
the Next Three Years, Where Would You Want to Be?' 
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Figure 20 displays data on satisfaction with present job in light 
of career aspirations. A lowering of satisfaction occurs at Palmer 
in 1970-71, but the drop is more precipitous in 1971-72. The small 
changes displayed for Spartaii from 1970-72 are not statistically 
significant. 

Figure 21 displays data on the subject of morale (changing a 
job to other schools or staying in the same school). Palmer staff 
members declined overall, while no significant change occurred at 
Spartan. 

INFLUENCE STRUCTURES 

The Spartan and Palmer principals reacted quite differently to 
sharing influence with staff members. The Palmer principal ini- 
tially impressed his staff with his interest in OD and the multiunit 
structure. He appeared to attempt new, more effective meeting 
procedures in the first two weeks right after the August, 1970 
training. At the same time, he maintained his authority over key 
decisions. The Palmer principal himself reported to us that he felt 
that he had "loosened up" on authority in September, but that by 
October or November he had pulled back. In contrast, the Spartan 
princip^ told us that he had to keep "biting his tongue" out of 
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his desire to make decisions for the staff. He made a great effort 
to avoid taking back his influence; he encourafjed the unit leaders 
and staff members to make more decisions on their own. Let us 
look at some quantitative data on ^he principuPs relaticm to the 
influence structure in each school. 

Staff members in both schools rated the amount of influence 
the principal or teachers had in four areas of school life. The 
responses were combined and graphed using a mean to represent 
staff responses. Statistical tests were applied to measure the sig- 
nificance of shifts. Details ccmcerning the quantitative data can be 
found in Murray ( 1973). 

The questionnaire item read as follows: 

Please circle the letters that indicate your best estimate of the influ- 
ence of teachers and principals on the areas of school life listed at 
the left. 



In general, how much 
influence . . . 

... do you feel the principal 
has on how your school 
is run? 

... do you feel the teachers 
as a group have on how 
your school is run? 

. . . does the principal of your 
school have with teachers 
in your school when it 
comes to activities and 
decisions that affect the 
performance of their 
classroom activities? 

... do the teachers in 
your school have on the 
principal when it comes 
to his activities and 
decisions that affect 
the performance of your 
school? 
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Figure 22 

Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"In General, How Much Influence Do You Feel the 
Principal Has on How Your School Is Run?" 
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Figure 23 

Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"In General, How Much Influence Do You Feel Teachers 
as a Group Have on How Your School Is Run?" 
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FIGURE 24 

Mean of Palmer and Spartan Staff Responses to: 
*How Much Influence Does the Principal Have . . . ?" and 
"How Much Influence Do Teachers Have . . . ?" 
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Figures 22 and 23 respectively display staff members* percep- 
tions of the principal's influence and of the teachers* influence on 
how the school is run. The results run parallel to the typification 
of movement towird multiunit structure depicted in figure 5. In- 
fluence of the Palmer principal goes up from 1970 to 1972, while 
influence of the Spartan principal goes down during the same 
period of time. During the 1971-72 school year, the Palmer prin- 
cipal increased his influence while the teachers* influence was 
significantly decreased. During the same year at Spartan, the in- 
fluence of both the principal and the teachers went up. 

The presence of an effectively functioning leadership team at 
Spartan seems to have made the difference. Although both the 
Spartan principal and teachers declined in perceived influence in 

1970- 71, they both significantly increased in influence during 

1971- 72. Figures 22 and 23 are combined in figure 24. It is inter- 
esting to note how the mean influence levels of the Spartan prin- 
cipal and Spartan teachers moved within one-tenth of a point 
of each other in 1972, while at the same time the Palmer princi- 
pal and teachers bifurcated to a difference of 1.4 scale points bv 
1972. 

Additional data about influence relationships between the prin- 
cipal and teachers in each school are displayed in figures 25, 26, 
and 27. 

Figure 25 shows that the Palmer principal's influence over class- 
room activities remained basically unchanged throughout the two 
years, while the influence of the Spartan principal on classroom 
activities moved noticeably upward during the second year of the 
project. 

Figure 26 shows that the Palmer teachers* perceptions of their 
own influence over the principal dropped precipitously in 1971 
and again in 1972. The perceptions of influence on the principal 
at Spartan stayed the same throughout the two-year period. It 
should be noted, too, that the Spartan teachers saw themselves as 
sustaining a high level of "considerable influence in relation to 
their principal.** 

Figure 27 summarizes figures 25 and 26. It shows quite clearly 
that influence of principal and teachers at Palmer was lower than 
the influence of principal and teachers at Spartan. We believe that 
the successful functioning of the leadership team at Spartan sig- 
nificantly contributed to a rise in total influence being exerted 
within the staff, and that these mutual influence processes facili 
tated the maintenance of an elfective multiunit structure through- 
out the total Spartan staff. 
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FIGURE 25 

Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
**How Much Influence Does the Principal Have with Teachers 
over Activities and Decisions That Affect 
Classroom Performance?" 
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Figure 26 

Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
'How Much Influence Do Teachers Have with the Principal over 
His Activities That Affect the Performance of the School?" 
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Figure 27 



Mean of Palmer and Spartan Staff Responses to: 
*How Much Influence Do You Feel the Principal Has . . . 
"How Much Influence Do Y« i Feel Teachers Have . . 
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NORMS FOR COLLABORATION 

An important goal of consultation in organization development 
is to help the client group to do its own problem -solving and 
decision-making more effectively than it did in the past. The 
strategy for reaching this point involves facilitating interpersonal 
collaboration in meetings, planning, implementing, etc. Similarly, 
the multiunit structure calls for improving problem-solving and 
decision-making through effective collaboration at the team level. 
Collaboration, therefore, became an important variable of study 
for us. To obtain data on collaboration, teachers were asked to 
indicate the part they played in deciding about (1) the choice of 
teaching methods used in the classroom and (2) determining the 
scope and sequence of subject matter content. 

Our thoughts were that a school with little or no collaboration 
would be characterized by teachers individually deciding teaching 
methods and the scope and sequence of subject matter. In such a 
school, each teacher would be individually monitored— to a greater 
or lesser extent— by the principal. In contrast, we expected that a 
school which has a collaborative pattern would be characterized by 
group decision-making and consultation with colleagues with re- 
gard to teaching mrthods and scope and sequence of curriculum. 
This second kind of school would be closer to the multiunit struc- 
ture than the first kind of school. 

Concerning choice of teaching methods and choice of subject 
matter content. Spartan and Palmer teachers were asked to check 
one of the following five statements to describe their own part in 
the schooPs decision-making: (1)1 choose my own without assist- 
ance or direction. (2) The final choice is left to me, but there are 
others whose job includes making recommendations or suggestions. 
(3) Within certain limits, I can choose my own. (4) As a member of 
a group or committee, I share with others the job of deciding. (5) 
I do not choose my own. They are laid down for me by others. 

We categorized responses within choices two and four as indi- 
cating some collaboration within the school. Choices one, three, 
and five were categorized as acollaborative alternatives. Responses 
displayed in figure 28 show how the two schools changed (or did 
not change) in the number of choices two and four. Statistical 
analyses of these data as described in Murray (1973) showed that 
the Palmer staff did not become more or less collaborative during 
the 1970-72 period, while the Spartan staff did become signifi- 
cantly more collaborative. Further, analysis indicated that the 
Spartan faculty changed mainly in the direction of ''the final 
choice is left to me, but there are others whose job includes 
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Figure 28 



Percent of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"In Deciding the Choice of Teaching Methods, 
Which Statement Best Describes Your Part in the Decision?' 
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Figure 29 

Percent of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"In Deciding the Scope and Sequence of Subject Matter Content, 
Which Statement Best Describes Your Part in the Decision?" 
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making recommendations or suggestions." Spartan teachers were 
deciding on their own after having consulted other members of 
their teaching team. 

More data about collaboration at Spartan and Palmer are dis- 
played in figure 29. Note that the results from Palmer parallel the 
typification of movement toward and away from the multiunit 
structure. Collaboration at Palmer increased a small amount (not 
statistically significant) from 1970 to 1971, then went precipi- 
tously downward in 1972. Both the change at Palmer from 1971 
to 1972 and the overall downward change from 1970 to 1972 were 
statistically significant. Spartan, in contrast, showed no significant 
change on this item over the two-year period. 

Hypotheses for Further Study 

Our analyses of quantitative data from Spartan and Palmer 
sch(»ols have been illuminating to us; however, there is need for 
more empirical study on the sorts of conclusions we are drawing 
from these analyses. Therefore, we offer— by way of summary— 
a lint of hypotheses for further study. 

1. A school faculty that, before starting to implement an inno- 
vation, values the educational goals advocated in the innovation 
will be more likely to succeed in implementing the innovation 
than a faculty that does not. The Spartan staff held the goal in 
1970 that Pellegrin (1969b) found to be the most typical of suc- 
cessful multiunit schools (giving individual attention to students). 
The Palmer staff valued an educational goal that Pellegrin found 
to be typical of self-contained schools (insuring the students learn 
basic skills). 

2. Consultation in organization development can increase the 
extent of faculty agreement about important educational goals. 
Agreement, on the most important educational goals at Spartan 
moved from 48% to 66% to 67% over two years and at Palmer 
moved from 47% to 52% to 5^'% over the same period of time. 

3. The availability of written goal statements for a faculty in- 
creases as u consequence of ccmsultation in organization develop- 
ment (see figures 6, 7, and 8). It is important to no c, however, 
that trends in the two schools followed the typification of move- 
ment displayed in figure 5. 

4. Satisfaction with achievement of individual goals varies con- 
comitantly with the extent to which the multiunit structure is 
adopted (see figure 9). 

5. A school faculty that formally discusses educational goals 
before consultation in organization development and continues to 
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do so throughout the consultation will be more likely to imple- 
ment multiunit structure than one wh'ch does not (see figure 10). 

6. Consultation in organization development can help to build 
a faculty norm in support of openly discussing disagreements (see 
figures 11 and 12). 

7. A school faculty that strongly approves of maintaining pri- 
marily an objective task focus in its meetings will be less likely to 
c»dopt more collaborative arrangements than a faculty that approves 
of a balance between task and social-emotional topics. Data dis- 
played in figure 1 3 showed Palmer to be much more task-centered 
than Spartan in 1970. On both of our measures of collaboration, 
Palmer was lower than Spartan in 1972 (see figures 28 and 29). 

8. Consultation in organization development can I ^p to build 
a faculty norm in support of discussing personal feelings during 
formal meetings (see figure 14). 

9. Consultation in organization development communicates a 
value for colLiborative decision-making. When staff members per- 
ceive their principal as not sharing influence during the OD con- 
sultation, their satisfaction with the principal will go down. For 
example, the precipitous decline in satisfaction with personal 
relationships among Palmer teachers (fiq;ure 15) is associated with 
their morale (figure 21) and their perceptions of their ability to 
influence the principal (figure 26). However, if the principal per- 
sists in moving toward more collaborative staff decision-making 
(as at Spartan), the initial tensions about decision-making can be 
rcsolvea. 

10. Teachers* perceptions of the willingness of administrators to 
help them vary concomitantly with the teachers* satisfaction with 
teacher-administrator relationships (see figures 16 and 17). 

11. Staff morale can remain high when consultation in organiza- 
tion development pays off in building a new structure. Throughout 
the two years, the Spartan staff members maintained high willing- 
ness to stay in the school despite many strong inducements to 
leave. In contrast, morale at Palmer declined precipitously during 
the second year of the project when it became apparent that the 
OD consultation was not resulting in a new, more effective organi- 
zational structure. 

12. Consultation in organization development and movement 
toward the multiunit structure may require a period of ambiguity 
about decision-making and some feelings of losing influence on 
the part of both the principal and the teachers. At the successful 
school. Spartan, movement toward the multiunit structure was 
slower than at Palmer. Both the Spartan principal and the staff 
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were perceived by themselves as losing influence in 1970-71 and 
as significantly gaining it in 1971-72. Palmer's shift in 1971-72 was 
in a downward direction (figures 22, 23, and 24). 

1 3. The leadership group of the multiunit structure can contrib- 
ute to increasing perceptions of mutual influence among teachers 
and the principal. Spartan gradually established an effective leader- 
ship group; Palmer never did. 

14. Successful establishment of a multiunit structure requires 
two school years. Consultation in organization development should 
be designed to last at least for the first year, with instructional 
innovations emphasized the second year. The typification of move- 
ment toward the multiunit structure displayed in figure 5 implies 
that gradual, incremental changes within the school may support 
more sustainable changes in structure than rapid alterations in staff 
arrangements. 
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Summer Consultation 
111 Group Development 



This study was designed to compare consultation in organiza- 
tional development (OD) with a second type of consultation 
known as group development (GD). Chapters 7 through 12 will 
tell the story of the kour schools that received the group develop- 
ment intervention. GD ccmsultation involved many of the same 
techniques as the OD consultation, but was aimed at only a p rt 
of each staff, including the principal and selected faculty members. 
In this chapter, we will describe the summer consultation with the 
GD schools; we will look at the basic plan, timetable, personnel, 
goals, and design of that workshop week. 

PLAN FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 

We prepared a five-phase plan which called for Ihe GD teams 
to become catalysts for organizational change within their re- 
spective faculties. The target organization we had in mind was 
the multiunit structure with teaching teams and differentiated 
staffing. 

The first phase in this plan was a one-week summer workshop 
O 192 
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invcilvinK u nuclear group from each staff. Wc hoped to establish 
both selected skills for facilitatin); organizational change and high 
identification and cohesiveness among the members of the group. 
The goal of the second phase was to establish norms of interper- 
sonal openness, trust, and explicit attention to interdependence 
within each faculty. At the same time, we expected each small 
group to discover and implement means of effecting increased 
understanding among the staff members about the multiunit 
school, team leaching, and differentiated staffing. 

The objective of phase three was for the total faculty of each 
school to complete 'hese first two phases during the fall term and 
come to u collective decision about whether to continue as a part 
of the project and to become a multiunit school. If the faculty 
decided to go ahead, the fourth phase called for continued con- 
sultation with each staff to increase organizational effectiveness, 
while at the same time planning the transition into multiunit 
structure by the early spring of 1971. If a staff decided not to 
persist with the orgi.nizational change project, we had agreed not 
to carry out phase four. The fifth and final phase called for a ces- 
sation of consultant support by April 1971. 

In short, the year of consultation with each of the GD schools 
was designed by the CASEA researchers to achieve the purposes of 
(1) training a selected team from each of the respective staffs; (2) 
establishing a subsystem for self-renewal within each of the four 
schools; (3) using consultants to work with this team in planning 
and carrying out training sessions with the entire faculty; (4) 
designing consultations to increase the staff's organizational ef- 
fectiveness while moving toward multiunit arrangements; and (5) 
facilitating a changeover so that the subsystem for self-renewal 
would become a newly formed leadership team within the school. 

The schools selected for GD training were from the two dis- 
tricts described in chapter 2. The larger district agreed to supply 
two district coordinators on a half-time basis to consult with the 
schools during the year of planning and consultation with CASEA. 
The smaller district neither offered nor supplied technical help dur- 
ing the years of the project. The timetable set in the larger district 
called for the coordinators to help the staffs during 1970-71. It 
also designated financial support for aides and materials to each 
school during 1971-72, pending voter approval. The smaller dis- 
trict granted autonomy, but no special financial support, to each 
school tf) move in the direction of the multiunit structure. In 
these ways then, commitment to the project was stronger in the 
larger district than it was in the smaller district. 
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Personnel of the Summer Workshop 

Dr. Richard Schmuck of CASEA was the project coordinator 
for the GD consultation, and Dr. Philip Runkel of CASKA coor- 
dinated the work of a documentation team. For consultation, each 
of the four schools worked with sub};roups of CASEA consultants. 
Monticello worked with Richard Schmuck and Robert Dwight; 
Humbolt's consultants were Ronald Martell, Donald Murray, and 
Richard Diller; Allen's consultants were William Starling and 
Lemuel Stepherson; and Gaynor's consultants were Mary Ann 
Smith and C. Brooklyn Derr. For documentation, Philip Runkel, 
Isabelle Moser, Jack Nelson, and Steven Saturen observed the 
workshop week, kept a running description of all events at all four 
schools, and collected some quantitative data. The results of their 
efforts have been used to prepare the history of each school's in- 
volvement in the project as described in chapters 8, 9, 10, and 1 1, 
and culminated in the quantitative analyses presented in chapter 1 2. 

Goals of the Summer Workshop 

The week of GD consultation was designed to commence move- 
ment toward multiunit structures in the four faculties. From the 
perspective of the CASEA consultants, the week was designed to 
develop a skillful and cohesive team of internal facilitators that 
could introduce or demonstrate organizational development tech- 
niques to their respective staffs. We hoped that each school would 
then be able to develop and select its own special form of teaming. 
Stated another way, the primary goal of the summer workshop was 
to create an intact change team within each staff, so that later 
consultative events could be introduced, supported, and some- 
times led by peers. This goal of the summer week of GD consulta- 
tion was not well articulated and shared by the CASEA staff in 
1970, which later led to some difficulties explained in the next 
several chapters. 

At the ()utset of the summer week of GD consultation, CASEA 
consultants paid particular attention to the role of the team mem- 
ber and attempted to clarify some of the initial problems for the 
team members. We explained that during the first year of the 
project, each GD team would attempt to facilitate the organiza- 
tional effeitiveness of their respective staffs with our help. To do 
so, the tea..i members themselves were to learn more about work- 
ing as a tc*am by communicating 0|)cnly. uncovering disruptive 
ways teatns sometimes operate, solving organizational problems, 
running efficient meetings, making c^ear and workable decisions, 
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and monitoring thei** effects as helping agents. While learning tc> 
work as a team, they would learn problem-solving techniques that 
they would in turn use in working with their colleagues. This kind 
of facilitation was very helpiul to the Monticeilo and Gaynor GD 
teams but only moderately helpful to the teams from Humbolt 
and Allen. 

The GD teams also were to help conduct orgar.izational develop- 
ment sessions with their faculties during the first year— using tech- 
niques they would learn during their cwn workshop. This approach 
later turned out to work well only at Monticellc and Gaynor. 

Further, the GD teams were told that they were supposed to 
represent particular subparts of their laculties, so that all staff 
members would have a communicative link tc the project. Tiie 
GD teams were to facilitate movement toward the multiun:t 
school by keeping fellov/ staff members informed at each step of 
the way. Some team members performed this linkage role well; 
others performed it poorly; while still others did not perform it 
at all. Details are presented in chapters 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

The GD teams also were to maintain communication with the 
CASEA consultants and to collaborate with them in planning con- 
sultations for the entire staff. Generally, the teams at Monticello 
and Gaynor did this, while the teams from Humbolt and Allen 
did not. 

Finally, the teams from Humbolt and Allen— in the larger dis- 
trict-were to communicate with the district's two coordinators 
for help in technical questions and for clarification of district 
commitment. Such actions were rarely taken. 

DESIGN OF THE SUMMER WORKSHOP 

The four GD teams were expected to follow the schedule of 
events outlined below for the week of summer workshop. Chapters 
8-1 1 describe in detail the degree to which individual GD teams 
departed from this design. The page numbers In parentheses indi- 
cate places in Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, M'U'tdi, and Derr (1972) 
where more information about each event can be found. 

Monday, August 24, 1970 
8:30 Introduction to the Workshop-Its goals, logistics, personnel, 

and schedule are explained. 
8:45 Warm-Up Exercise-The week's activities commence with a 

playful activity called "Billy Goat" to get the juices flowing 

(pps. 189-190). 

9:00 f/ow It Feels Being //er<e-Each team meets in one of four 
adjoining rooms to discuss how each person feels about 




being at the lab, about their own role in their school, or 
about my concerns they have about being here. 

9:30 Communication Skilh: Describing Feelings and Paraphrasing- 
Still working in separate GD teams, the consultants intro- 
duce the communication skills of describing feelings and 
increasing the understanding of another by paraphrasing— 
that is, by restathig what he has heard the other say in his 
own words (pps. 54-61). 

9:40 Hopes and Expectations-SiiM in GD teams, the consultants 
model the use of paraphrasing by sharing their own hopes 
and expectations for the workshop. 
10:30 Coffee 

10:45 Nonverbal Cooperation Exercise -This exercise was used to 



demonstrate coordination among group members; it uncov- 
ers the way each group uses or wastes its resources (pps. 



11:15 Debriefing of Cooperation Exercise in CD Teams-Ey describ- 
ing the behavior of the group members and by reporting 
feelings, some issues of coordination, helping, withdrawing, 
and do*ninating are discussed. Extra persons in each team 
share their perceptions of how the puzzle-group worked and 
then comment on the group's processes. At this point the 
coordinator points out the distinction between task and 
process and the usefulness of talking about group processes 
as a means of increasing organizational effectiveness. 

11:45 Communication Skill: Behavior Description-The skill of ob- 
jectively describing behavior is introduced within GD teams, 
with examples drawn from the cooperation exercise (pps. 
4M2). 

12:00 AuncA-Consultants meet daily to carry out formative evalua- 
tio«> and to make plans ibr afternoon sessions. 

1 :00 TasK • 'J Process Distinctions-Metting with all four GD teams, 
A oasultant explains how each group has two central 
problems: the convening task, and the emerging (process) 
problems. These are solved to some extent by all groups 
and are most often implicit agreements. The task today is 
to make implicit or unexpressed agreements more explicit. 

1:20 Group i4^<'i'm^n/5- Beginning with directness and the survey, 
each GD team builds some working agreements on pro- 
cedures (p. 76). 

2:00 Sharing Agreements--ln two fishbowl arrangements, Monti- 
cello and Gaynor share their agreements, while Humbolt 
and Allen also share. One school enters the inner circle to 
share agreements while members of the outside circle ob- 
serve and describe their observations to the inner circle. 

2:15 Feedback -The outside group feeds back their perceptions to 
the inside group (p. 192). 
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2:45 Sharing Agreements-Teams trade position; the new group 

shares agreements. 
S:15 More Feedback-The outside group shares perceptions. 
3:45 Coffee 

4:00 Finish Agreements -Each GD team works independently until 
5:30 to flnish its group agreements. 

Tuesday. August 25. 1970 

8:00 Trust H^a/A-Each person selects from his own team one blind- 
folded person to take for a nonverbal walk and room ex- 
ploration. After 15 minutes, the leaders and followers trade 
places (p. 74). 

8:30 Communication Skill: Perception Checking-Each person is 
introduced to a new communication skill in which he/she 
gives an impression of how the other partner was feeling 
during the trust walk (p. 40). 

8:35 Description of Feelings-Each person takes the opportunity to 
share personal feelings during the walk. All four communi- 
cation skills are reviewed and the participants receive hand- 
outs about them (pps. 59-67). 

9:00 Constructive Openness- A consultant describes to the entire 
group interpersonal miscommunication— the interpersonal 
gap~and discusses how the communication skills can help 
close this gap (pps. 82-86). 

9:30 Helping 7>io5-All participants divide into groups of three. 
Each group is made up of a teller, a paraphraser, and an 
observer. Each teller shares feelings about group i^eements, 
about his own roles in the school, what is happening here, 
or to himself. The paraphraser then practices using that 
skill while the observer watches the process. 
10:00 Coffee 

10:15 Goal-Setting Exercise with Tinkertoys --This exercise uses tink- 
ertoys to depict a model showing the relationships between 
the team, the total school, and all other persons on the 
staff-in its ideal state (pps. 116-117). 

10:30 Debrief Goal-Sefting £xercue- Participants discuss their feel- 
ings about the way their team worked when making the 
tinkertoy mode), reinforcing the communication skill of 
behavior description. 

12:00 tsunch 

1:00 Consensus Decision^Making- Introduction of the topic pre- 
sented to the entire group (pps. 258-259). 

1:15 Lost on the Moon Exercise-This consensus exercise is per- 
formed by the Humbolt team, observed by Monticello; and 
by the Gaynor team observed by Allen (pps. 272-275). 

2:00 Debrief Consensus Exercise-Vsing the fishbowl arrangement, 
one team on the outside shares observations with the team 
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on the inside about how the Inner team members worked 
together. 

2:30 Orieuances of Black Citizens Exercise-Thi^ consensus exercise 
is performed by the Monticello team, observed by Humbolt, 
and by the Allen team observed by Gaynor (pps. 277-279). 

3:15 Debrief Consensus Exercise-^Obserying team shares observa- 
tbns of the group performing the consensus task ^ith the 
inner group. 

4:00 Process Discussion H^iYAin Tnims- After writing agreements on 
Monday and performing tasks on Tuesday, each team is 
now asked to review how the team is relatLig as a human 
group. Any helpful or unhelpful behaviors in the groups are 
discussed. 

4: 30 Handout: Multiunit School- \ two-page leaflet about the multi- 
unit school is passed out as input for the Tuesday evening 
session (see chapter 1 for description of multiunit school). 

Tuesday Evening, August 25, 1970 

7:00 Generating Questions -Ezch of the four teams meets and gen- 
erates a list of questions about differentiated staffing, team 
teaching, and multiunit structure. 

7:45 Panel Discussion About the Project- A panel made up of the 
two district coordinators and three of the GASEA con- 
sultants answe*5 questions generated by the teams about 
differentiated staffing and multiunit structure. The panel 
attempts to clarify how the organizational development 
training a*id the differentiated staffing project differ. 

Wednesday, August 26, 1970 

8:00 Warm-l'p Exercise: Hand Aftrrom^- Using the hand-mirroring 
ex'.rcise to start discussion, each team talks about helpful 
9Ad unhelpful behaviors in the group, giving and receiving 
feedback (pps. 269-270). 

9:00 Organizational Theory Lecturette-A GASEA consultant de- 
scribes the events of the past days to all participants in 
terms of skill building. The next several days will be spent 
in problem-solving to develop a plan for each school to 
move toward a multiunit structure. In capsule form, the 
consultant describes the organizational concepts of norm 
and role (group agreement and job description), the group 
process skills of ro'laborating on problem-solving and join- 
ing together for decis'3n8, and three bases of human moti- 
vation-afniiation, achievement, and influence. 

9: 30 Introduction to Problem-Solving- All seven phases of a problem- 
solving sequence are identified, explained, and clarifled to 
the total staff (pps. 225-231 ). Each GD team begins problem- 
solving with phase I on the problem: "Introducing your 
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staff to a process for changing your school to a multiunit 
structure.'* 

1 1 :30 Walkthrough of a Completed Problem-Solving Sequence --Xizinig 
a problem :olving sequence completed by a school else- 
where, the consultants display all the steps involved in 
problem-solving. 

12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Prohlem-Solving in T^pams-Each GD team continues to prac* 
tice problem-solving, using the steps introduced by the 
consultants. 

Thursday. August 27, 1970 

8:00 Continue Problem-Solving in TVums-AU four schools continue 
to analyze the problem carefully, using the technique of 
force-field analysis. Several problem-solving steps call for 
the group to look at its own functioning. The various 
teams continue to work on problem-solving throu^out 
Thursday. 

Friday, August 28, 1970 

8:00 Making Final Action P/<ins-Each of the GD teams puts the 
final touches on a summary of the problem-solving se- 
quence. Each team also prepares to conduct a simulation 
of the first parts of the plan in front of one other team 
for feedback. 

10:00 Sharing Action Plans in Pairs of r^rams-Each team displays 
its sequence and the final plan for solving the problem. 
Then a simulation of the first steps of the plan is presented 
by one school for a second school. Suggestions and recom- 
mendations are shared between schools to improve their 
respective plans. 

11:30 Lunch 

12:30 Sharing Action Plans in Pairs of Teams-TYit teams are re- 
versed, and the second school presents its sequence and a 
simulation of the first steps of the action for the first 
school's suggestions. 

2:00 Final Planntng-ZzcYi GD team schedules any immediate meet- 
ings, including first meetings with total staffs. Any recom- 
mendations received about the action plan are weighed 
and considered, and changes are made in the action plan 
where appropriate. 

4:00 Strength Identification Exercise- E9ch staff member makes a 
list of his or her own resources, skills, and interests on a 
sheet of newsprint. Others move around reading the lists 
and making additions to the lists others have made-sharing 
favorable impressions and feelings. 
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Sequential Framework for gd Schools 

Although the above workshop design generally was followed by 
the four GD teams, there were many unique occurrences. For each 
GD team the workshop week was psychologically quite different. 
In part this was because of the events that preceded the workshop; 
in part it was because of the particular staff members who at- 
tended; and in part it was because of the events that occurred as 
the GD teams and the CASEA consultants came together. 

In chapters 8-1 1 , we will present detailed accounts of what trans- 
pired at the four schools from the point of entry of the CASEA 
consultants in the fall of 1969 to their departure in the winter or 
spring of 1971. In each chapter, we will report the narrative case 
history of one school. Because we now believe that the timing of 
particular events was crucial to the success or failure of our inter- 
vention efforts, we will describe what happened using a scheme 
first developed by Wyant (1971). 

Wyant's scheme, which includes six categories, is particularly 
suited to OD interventions in which a subpart of a larger organiza- 
tion is expected to facilitate change in the organization. His six 
categories are: (1) Entry: interaction between outside consultants 
and the larger system prior to the formation of a subsystem for 
change; (2) Selection of Subsystem: designation of members of the 
system as members of the subsystem according to some criteria; 
(3) Consultation Processes: interaction between outside consult- 
ants and subsystem members to prepare them to function as a 
subsystem for change; (4) Subsystem: part of the system that is 
to be facilitator of the system's change effort; (5) Interventions: 
interaction between the subsystem and other subsystems and mem- 
bers of the organization to produce change; and (6) Outcomes: 
significant changes in the structure and procedures of the system 
and its subsystems directly attributable to interventions by the 
subsystem for change. 

One of the ways to evaluate educational innovation is described 
by Stufflebeam (1968). He uses four kinds of educational evalua- 
tion: context, input, process, and product evaluation. He says that 
context evaluation identifies and assesses needs in the context and 
identifies and delineates problems underlying the needs. Input 
evaluation identifies and assesses system capabilities, available in- 
put strategies, and designs for implementing the strategics. Process 
evaluation identifies or predicts defects in the procedural design 
or its implementation, and uses a record of procedural events and 
activities. Product evaluation relates outcome information to ob- 
jectives and to context, input, and process information. 
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We use Wyant's first, second, and fourth categories, i.e., entry, 
selection of subsystem, and subsystem, as a part of Stufflebeam's 
context evaluation. We use Wyant's third and fifth categories, con- 
sultation processes and interventions, as both ipput and process 
evaluation because they describe available resources, procedural 
designs, and monitor potential procedural barriers We use Wyant's 
sixth category, outcomes, as product evaluation. \ 'e determine the 
total effectiveness of the project by relating the outcomes to ob- 
jectives, to context, to input, as well as to process evaluations. 

The questions asked in each of the six categories emerged from 
many discussions among CASEA consultants about the crucial 
differences between the four schools with GD teams. These ques- 
tions were then put in sequential order and an interview schedule 
was designed using them. The following questions are the ones 
that seemed most important in determining different outcomes 
among the four schools in the project: 



1. What kind of interaction does the school have with its com- 
munity? 

2. What are the school norms in respect to extra time spent on 
the jobt collaborative effort, and dealing with conflict? 

3. What degree of discomfort or level of tension intrapersonally 
and interpersonally exists in the school? 

4. What kind of person is the principal? 

Selection of Subsystem 

1 . How were members chosen? 

2. Who was chosen? 

a. What formal roles were represented? 

b. What informal roles in the organization were repre- 
sented? 

c. To what degree were all philosophies in the school 



Consultation with the Subsystem 

1. What was the perceived competence of consultants by the 
clients? 

2. How appropriate was the consultation design to the school? 

3. What kind of interaction did the subsy&tem have during con- 
sultation? 

4. Was there some confrontation or conflict during the con- 
sultation? 

5. Were there any crucial incidents during the consultation? 

6. How complete was the plan for generalizing the consultation 
back at school? 

7. Did the subsystem members attain a sense of efficacy? 



Entry 



represented? 
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Subsystem 

1. How clear was the n>le of the subsystem members in their 
own minds? 

2. How legitimate was th.e subsystem as seen by the total system? 
S. What norms exisieu for renewal or change of the subsystem? 

Interventions 

1. What was the total system's perception of the need for help? 

2. How relevant were interventions to the goals of the members 
of the total system? 

3. Were interventions timed according to when the staff members 
needed them? 

4. Did the staff members learn to view differences as resources 
rather than a threat? 

Outcomes 

1. Did the project promote a feeling of competency and power 
in the members of the total system? 

2. Did the staff members initiate change instead of merely react- 
ing to environmental demands? 

5. Were norms established for continuous evaluation and renewal? 

We obtained the data preheated in chapters 8-11 in several ways. 
First, we carefully analyzed the content of the documentation 
reports of the workshop from Runkel et al. We also formally inter- 
viewed every member of the school staffs during and after the 
interventions; we further interviewed each of the CASEA consult- 
ants about the sequence of events for each GD team. Finally, we 
reviewed all of the memos collected either at each school or by 
the CASEA consultants. Wherever our descriptions of events are 
not corroborated by several of the above sources, we will identify 
such comments as our opinions. 
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Gaynor 
Elementary School 



Gaynor was the only group development school that already 
was undergoing organization change in the direction of becoming 
a multiunit elementary school. Although the problems that organi* 
zational change brought to Gaynor were not as severe as those at 
the other GD schools in the project, the Gaynor story is typical of 
a school ready for organizational change. Chapters 9, 10, and 11 
similarly describe the change process in other GD schools with 
varying amounts of readiness. 

We have included observations of the school's characteristics as 
a total system and subsystem; the interaction between the staff 
and CASEA personnel during the consultations, interventions, and 
meetings; and the final results of the project. Detailed information 
has been included so the reader may have a picture of the sequence 
of the school's organizational change and its complexity. 

Entry 

This section contains an overview of what Gaynor school was 
like before the group development consultation took place. We 
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will describe the: (1) social and environmentul context of the 
school, (2) social structure of the faculty, (3) norms and proce- 
dures of the school, (4) characteristics of the principal, and (6) 
source of initiative and motivation for change. 

SOCIAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL CONTEXT 

Gaynor is a modern, pleasing, low brown frame building punc- 
tuated along the front entrance by panels of beige cinder block 
and a stylized mural of children. In front is a circular drive with 
parking around it; in front of that is a spacious lawn surrounded 
by a hedge of cedar. Behind the building is an extensive play- 
ground, and around the windows are flowering shrubs. Across the 
street is a dairy farm with a big weathered gray barn and open, 
green fields. Back toward town, one glimpses tree-shaded streets 
and attractive ranch houses with large lawns, cars, boats, and travel 
trailers. 

This aiea is one of the two better residential areas of the school 
district; it is one of the few areas where voters support both the 
school budget and the school itself. Gaynor serves a white middle- 
class community. It has a fairly active citizens advisory board con- 
sisting of professional and business people. 

The school ccmsistsof about 500 students with more than ample 
facilities for all. This happy situation occurred because Gaynor 
Elementary School was the ••fair-haired child" of the district. Gay- 
nor was built in 1962 and was the namesake of the retiring assist- 
ant superintendent of schools. Since Mr. Gaynor wanted to make 
sure that the school bearing his name was a good one, he and the 
superintendent asked for applications from volunteers within the 
district. As soon as the principal was chosen, he and Mr. Gaynor 
reviewed the applications, interviewed each teacher, and selected 
the best the district had to offer. The only nonvolunteer chosen 
was a capable librarian- teacher, who was asked to apply when this 
role was not filled. 

Thus Gaynor, in its first year of operation, had a beautiful new 
flexible physical plant, the best staff in the district, the usual 
budget for operational expenses, and a few extra tidbits, such as 
generous Ford Foundation funding for training a 5-6 grade unit. 
This auspicious beginning was not an unmixed blessing, however. 
Staffs of other schools in the district were rather resentful of 
Gaynor*s large slice of the district pie and of their arrogant atti- 
tude. The district staff sometimes referred to the •^Gaynor Syn- 
drome"~-a name applied to any fgr.mp that thought itself rather 
special. The Gaynor staff memhers did, in fact, think they were 
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special and conveyed this belief to the rest of the district and also 
to us as consultants. 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE FACULTY 

In 1970, the Gaynor faculty had two distinct elements. One 
was the highly cohesive, vocal, and powerful 5-6 unit. This upper- 
grade unit consisted of six teachers, most of whom had worked 
happily together for seven years. They tended to dominate decision- 
making in the school. The rest of the staff worked mainly as 
teachers in self-contained classrooms, although they sometimes 
collaborated on planning, and a few occasionally taught together. 

In 1970, theGaviior staff consisted of eighteen classroom teach- 
ers, one librarian, one music teacher, two half-time special educa- 
tion teachers, one secretary, one teacher aide, one nurse's aide, 
four cocks, three custodians, and the principal. Twelve of the 
classroom teachers had separate classrooms, while the 5-6 unit 
members had flexible groups. The secretary was u^ed by everyone 
for everything; the teacher aide was used primarily for clerical 
work or as an assistant to the very active librarian. 

The principal held the major decision-making responsibility, but 
he used the consultative or participative model. Usually a teacher 
or group of teachers would discuss action plans with him and he 
would approve their plans, especially in areas of curriculum or 
special projects. 

NORMS AND PROCEDURES OF THE SCHOOL 

In 1970, a visitor immediately felt at ease when entering Gay- 
nor. On the wall were samples of children's art, and as you entered 
the office you were given a warm greeting by the school secretaiy. 
She quickly gave visitors any information or help they needed. 
The faculty room was full of working, joking teachers, yet they 
noticed a visitor immediately and asked if they could help. The 
principal was not usually seen— he was likely to be in his office or 
out of the school. He also was helpful and friendly, although a 
little more reserved than his exuberant staff. 

It was clear that this staff was social, interdependent, collabora- 
tive, and outspoken. The data support these norms; Gaynor staff 
members listed more people they collaborated with than were 
reported by any other school staff in the study. The librarian was 
the person most often mentioned by other staff members as a 
person with whom they worked. An unobtrusive measure also 
supported the social, collaborative norms of at least a part of the 
staff. Most of the 5-6 unit, the librarian, and a few of the primary 
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teachers met every Friday afternoon at a local bar for the "Friday 
Afternoon Literary Society.*' These sessions were used for social 
maintenance, planning curriculum, special projects, constructive 
complaints, and just plain fun. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL 

The Gaynor principal is a tall, stocky, sandy-haired, blue-eyed 
man with a quiet manner. He has the reputation of running a 
highly innovative school and actively searches for new programs. 
He also is working on his doctorate at a nearby university. 

The principal is the kind of leader who chooses resourceful 
staff members and lets them work in their own way. In 1970, his 
staff rated him very high in areas such as treating teachers as 
professional workers and displaying a strong interest in improving 
the quality of the education program. They rated him low in areas 
such as making teachers* meetings a valuable educational activity, 
and giving teachers the feeling that their work is an important 
activity. Staff members sometimes complained because they were 
not sure of his stance on some issues, but they all loyally main- 
tained they would rather work for him than for any other principal 
in the district. 

At the time of the project, the director of elementary education 
for the district was nearing retirement. He was a good, kind man, 
but very slow in decision-making. Consequently, most of the prin- 
cipals in the district either stalled on decisions, or like the Gaynor 
principal, took action without clear guidelines from the director. 

Gaynor*s outspoken staff and gung-ho attitude made the direc- 
tor slightly nervous, and he had never been sure whether he had 
much control over Gaynor. The principal's unobtrusive style and 
his choice to let teachers do their own projects in the absence of 
a decision by the director made the director doubt that the princi- 
pal supported him. But because Gaynor had a good reputation in 
the district and its principal never openly defied him, the director 
had rarely confronted the principal about his doubts. The director 
did say in a yearly evaluation that, 'There are times when I feel 
the principal and staff tend to oversell themselves and their school" 
(another reference to the "Gaynor syndrome**). However, the dis- 
trict office was just a little in awe of Gaynor and interfered very 
little with its activities, because of the confrontive stance and 
proven expertise of Gaynor*s staff. 

The Gaynor principal has a favorable relationship with the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. Most of the people who are served by this 
school seem to want this kind of progressive and innovative school. 
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The principal established the Citizens' Advisory Board, asks the 
board's advice, and makes sure its members are informed of what 
is happening in the school. Some parents work in the school, and 
participatirtn in special projects is relatively high. There were no 
complaints and no resistance to the new program; as one parent 
said to a CASEA documentor. "What's new at Gaynor is that 
something is always new!" 

MOTIVATION FOR CHANGE 

The principal took the initiative in asking for the presentation 
for his staff. He and the staff felt that this project would help them 
accomplish better what they already wanted to do. The school 
staff had strong motivat-T- ^or change, and they saw the project 
as a continuation of the! change process and a means of evaluating 
their progress. 

At the end of February, two CASEA staff members visited 
Gaynor to present the projert. They were surprised by the nega- 
tive response. One said, "We were really nail: 1 to the wall-v/e 
can forget them!" At this time we ai CASEA were not aware of 
the mode of response of this staff, i.e., to question vigorously any- 
thing new. Later we received word that the staff was still interested. 

At a follow-up meeting in May 1970 which Runkel and Smith 
attended, they met first with the principal who presented them 
with a mimeographed copy of the work the staff had already done, 
including: (1) their unitized structure for the following year, (2) 
the academic content committees, and (3) the leaders of each of 
these groups who would be the members of the GD team. Runkel 
exclaimed, "Well, what do you need us for?"-meaning that their 
process already seemed to be what we were trying to teach. 

During the meeting that followed the Gaynor staff broke into 
small groups and discussed their questions and concerns about the 
project. At the end of the meeting they seemed to have a clear 
idea of the CASEA project and what their role in it was to be. In 
retrospect, Gaynor was probably the only school out of our six 
experimental schools that did have much understanding of the 
project from the beginning, although a few of the staff members 
did not think that they did. 

GAYNOR ENTERS THE PROJECT 

In November 1969, the principal attended a meeting at which 
Richard Schmuck explained the multiunit project. Schmuck re- 
ported that "The Gaynor principal was most expressive about his 
positive interest in the project." He was interested for several 
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reasons. First, he had already experienced some training in com- 
munication skills and thought they were helpful. Second, he was 
proud of his innovative school and wanted it to participate in as 
many new projects as possible. Third, he felt that his staff and 
programs were at a point where some evaluation needed to be 
done and he was hoping that CASEA would supply some relevant 
information in this area. 

Because the director of elementary education had no extra 
funds, he could not support the project financially, but he told 
his principals that any who were interested were free to try it. 
Gaynor and Monticello differed from the other four schools in the 
project because they had no central office financial support. Both, 
however, had staffs with intrinsic motivation for the project and 
the moral support of the central office. 

Selection of Subsystem 

Gaynor was the only experimental school in which a representa- 
tive GD team was discussed and chosen by the entire faculty before 
the summer workshop, and it was the only GD school in which 
CASEA*s guidelines for the team were used. The principal called 
a meeting of available staff members and asked them to think 
about their organizational structure for the next year, and to de- 
cide who should participate in the GD workshop. 

The staff met and decided that they wanted to have two units- 
first through third grade and fourth through sixth grade. This 
structure was intended to incorporate better the fourth grade into 
the powerful 5-6 unit, and allow for more varieties of interaction. 
Also, the group decided that they wanted three curriculum com- 
mittees—language arts, math, and social studies— because they felt 
a lack of coordinated curriculum. Each staff member would be- 
long to two groups— a teaching unit according to grade level, and a 
curriculum area according to subject matter interest. 

Each of the teaching units and the curriculum groups met to 
choose a leader to represent it in the GD team. These five leaders 
plus the librarian and the principal were to act as the GD team. 
When the principal was told the team should consist of just six 
people, he arbitrarily dropped the librarian because she was not 
representing a group. We at CASEA insisted that the principal 
should be part of the team. 

But membership on the GD team underwent some changes be- 
fore the workshop began. Staff members were not happy over the 
exclusion of the immensely popular and capable librarian and felt 
that since she was an important leader in the school she should be 
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part of the GD team. They were dubious when wc suggested that 
they ask the principal if she could be reinstated. He was delighted 
to do so; he had thought six was a limit imposed by CASEA. We 
decided to allow Gaynor to have a seven-person GD team. 

By the close of school in the spring of 1970, the formal roles 
represented on the GD team were the principal, librarian, two 
intermediate teachers from the successful 5-6 unit (the intermedi- 
ate unit leader and the language arts curriculum group leader), and 
three primary teachers (the primary unit leader, the math group 
leader, and the social studies group leader). However, by the time 
of the workshop in August, several substitutions were made. The 
language arts group leader took over the role of the intermediate 
unit leader, who resigned for a better-paying job; an available 
intermediate man took over for the social studies leader who had 
broken her wrist. And on the first day of the workshop, the prin- 
cipal asked the team if they would consider inviting the newly 
hired counselor (a new role at Gaynor) to be a member of the 
GD team; they assented willingly. Thus, the Gaynor group had 
had more choice, more influence, and more flexibility in choosing 
their leadership team than any other school in the project. 

Consultation with Subsystem 

nature of the gd consultation 

The consultation for Gaynor was expected to rest on the devel- 
opment of a plan applicable to the GD teams from all four GD 
schools. As it turned out the schools had unique problems and the 
GD teams had varying readiness for change. By the end of the 
week of consultation, it was apparent that a lack of goal clarity 
on the part of the eight CASEA consultants had developed. In 
retrospect wc realize that as consultants we had begun changing 
our goals as wc worked with our individual GD teams and their 
particular problems. Consultants to Gaynor, for example, were 
trying io teach the Gaynor GD team communication skills, 
problem-solving, decision-making, and equal participation. They 
did not have the problems of lack of trust and lack of directness 
that plagued most of the other GD teams. At the end of the first 
day, when the consultants modeled direct feedback to the princi- 
pal, the group very quickly followed the consultants' example and 
were open and direct throughout the workshop. 

CASEA CONSULTANTS 

Smith volunteered to work with the Gaynor GD team. She was 
an experienced consultant, having worked on a previous large-scale 
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OD intervention with Schmuck and Runkel. She lived in the 
neighborhood of Gaynor and had warm feelings about the staff 
left from the time her son had attended the school. She was 
joined by Derr, now at Harvard University, who was just arriving 
at CASEA for a one-year appointment. 

This twosome, chosen by chance, turned out to be effectively 
complementary. They also fit the character of Gaynor School 
because of their warmth, humor, directness, and confrontiveness. 
Smith and Derr worked well during the summer workshop week. 
Both liked consultinp: Derr was excited about his new job and 
Smith had a special investment in Gaynor. Although they had also 
worked as consults nt^ i.he previous week and were therefore very 
tired, both felt they .laddo ie well and were feeling competent. 

PERCEIVED COMPLTENCE OF CONSULTANTS 

Most of the GD team meribers were somewhat familiar with 
this kind of consultation and understood what we were trying to 
do. Partly because of this f.imiliarity, in later interviews all team 
members perceived Smith and Derr as competent; they rated them 
••good," ••very good," •*highly competent," or ••excellent." They 
were also seen as having complementary strengths. 

SUITABILITY OF DESIGN 

The Gaynor consultants thought the design was too slow for the 
Gaynor GD team, who finished tasks early. Smith and Derr usually 
were urging that the workshop proceed at a faster pace, while the 
Monticello and Humbolt consultants were content with the pace 
and the Allen consultants kept asking for more time. We decided 
that in the future any designing for a GD team should not be 
dependent upon another team from a different school. 

AGREEMENTS OF THE GD TEAM 

During the workshop the Gaynor GD team agreed on the need 
for confidentiality, positive reinforcement, directness, survey, and 
expression of feelings. The team also planned to model some of 
these with the rest of the staff. Their action plan around these 
items was to: 

I. Live by the group agreements. 

a. Have regular meetings. 

b. Reinforce one another. 

c. Consciously evaluate how we are progressing toward our goal 
continuously. 

d. Assign task, process, and recorder. 
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2. Set a meeting time for all units (Tuesday at 2:35) and hold a 
flexibly scheduled team meeting Tuesday evening. 

S. Attend Wednesday staff meeting (September 2nd); assist with 
October 9 workshop at Gaynor and hold process observation at 
meetings. 

RELATIONSHIPS AMONG TEAM MEMBERS 

Effects of the workshop were probably seen most clearly on the 
principal. The open sharing between the GD team and him led to 
a change in the earlier Gaynor norm of "don't tell the principal; 
bitch behind his back." The GD team began to tell the principal, 
and others began to follow their lead. As they did, they found him 
more open to their complaints and more willing to deal with them 
than they had anticipated. 

The principal himself was delighted with this change. He was 
amazed that staff members had not felt free to confront him and 
was pleased to be considered a part of the group. He said he had 
"more of a feeling of belonging," and also that he felt "more sup- 
port and help from the staff" than ever before. The principal, 
with his highly competent and autonomous GD team, was con- 
fronted more with his failing to take a stand when the team felt it 
was needed than with failing to include them in decision-making. 
The staff at Gaynor already had norms of openness and shared 
decision-making, as shown by the way they made their decision 
to enter the project. What many staff members felt was lacking was 
clarity and support from the principal when decisions were made. 

The Gaynor GD team members felt very good at the end of the 
workshop. The CASEA consultants thought that at least three 
major consultation goals had be:^n accomplished. First, the GD 
team members became a genuine team, with the principal, the 
new counselor, and all the others acting and relating as equal 
participants. Second, the team members became aware of their 
degree of unequal participation— a problem which also existed in 
the school as a whole. Third, the team began to learn some tech- 
niques to nail down decisions and take actions. The Gaynor team 
had learned how to make high quality decisions rapidly, so feelings 
of being competent and strong were prominent. Team members left 
the workshop feeling drained (one participant said, "This is an un- 
derstatement!"), but excited and exuberant about the coming year. 



The Gaynor GD team consisted of elected and appointed rep- 
resentatives, who had been given legitimate power from their 
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collcai^cs. They had the advantage of being the only participants 
at the GD workshop to have been chosen as a school leadership 
group. Through their experiences at the workshop they had learned 
about how special they were and as a consequence had become 
very cohesive. 

The Gaynor GD team also had the advantage of not perceiving 
themselves as OD consultants by the start of school in September. 
In fact, neither they nor the Gaynor staff viewed the team as even 
^^mini-consultants/* as the Humbolt and Allen GD teams had. The 
Gaynor GD members stated their team goals as follows: 

1. To introduce the multiunit school design to the staff, 

2. To help with skills and abilities; teach for people; be a sound- 
ing board for the staff; take data; debrief with core group; help the 
principal; help all teachers; gradually step back, using feelings, con- 
fidentiality, and directness, with some help from Smith and Derr. 

3. To achieve our multiunit school design. 

TEAM MEMBERS* SENSE OF EFFICACY 

All GD team members except one later said that they felt they 
personally had power to make things happen. The one exception 
said that she did have power in her particular area of expertise. 
This team, which was representative of the school as a whole, was a 
proactive group; they expected to make things happen, rather than 
to simply react to others. The Gaynor team had the highest degree 
of feelings of efficacy of any GD group in the project. 

INTERVENTION DURING THE YEAR 

The Gaynor faculty had four major all-school events during the 
1970-71 school ye«r: September 1; October 9; February 22, 23, 
25; and April 9. 

SEPTEMBER 1: PRESENTATION TO STAFF 

After a welcome from the principal, the GD team members 
along with Smith and Derr took over the meeting. First, Smith 
and Derr gave a brief introduction to CASEA's part in the project. 
Next, name tags were passed out and the two primary teachers 
asked Gaynor staff members to take a few minutes in buzz groups 
to get reintroduced and to meet newcomers. Next, Smith drew a 
distinction between task and process phenomena and asked all 
participants to watch for both phenomena. Then, the principal 
and the librarian presented the tinkertoy model that the GD team 
had constructed during the workshop. The counselor explained 
what ideas« goals, and problems came out of the summer workshop 
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and showed how some of these were reflected in the tinkertoy 
model Finally, all of the GD team members worked with small 
groups of the Gaynor staff to discuss the tinkertoy model and pos- 
sible events for staff involvement later in the year. 

The team*s program was well received by the staff; some said it 
was the best opening meeting they had ever had. The questions 
were specific and direct, and the answers were clear and satisfying. 
I^ter, other action plans considered ways of overcoming the re- 
sistance of three teachers who were somewhat negative toward the 
project, as well as ways of encouraging unit members to state their 
likes and dislikes on the job and their goals and expectations for 
their units. The team also tried to emphasize that the goal was 
group plannin)^ and not necessarily children moving. They wrote, 
••Involve, encourage, support-take contributions from and give 
reinforcement to ever>'one in the unit." 

OCTOBKR 9: COMMUNICATION AND PROBLEM-SOLVING 

This day-long workshop-sponsored by the GD team and the 
two CASEA consultants-was open to but not required of all staff 
members. The initial design for the event was: 

8:30-8:45 Coffee and Introduction 
8:45-9:30 Introduce Paraphrasing 
Lecturette 

Exercise ('Teople as Animals") 
Debrief 

9:30-10:15 Introduce Description of Feelings 
Lecturette 

Exercise (**Blindfold") 
Debrief 
10: 1510: 30 Coffee 

10:30-1 1: 15 Introduce Behavior Description and Perception Checking 

lecturette 

Exercise 

Debrief 
11:15-11:30 Helping Trios 
11:30-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-3:00 Problem-Solving 

Introduce the problem (10 mm.) 

Brainstorming (15 min.) 

Choosing alternative solutions (30 min.) 

Process (20 min.) 

Coffee (15 min.) 

.Action plans (30 min.) 

Helpful behaviors (15 min.) 
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The following memorandum was prepared by Smith about this 
event: 

Memo to: The Gay nor Crew and CASE A files 

Prom: Mary Ann Smith 

Subject: The October 9 intervention at Gaynor 

The Gaynor GD team and Derr planned an intervention for the 
rest of the staff members in order to introduce them to communica- 
tion skills and the problem-solving sequence. Although attendance 
was voluntary, and many alternatives were offered, there were fif- 
teen participants in the morning (including three from the GD 
team) and nineteen in the afternoon (including five from the GD 
team). 

During the morning we introduced the communication skills with 
lecturettes, did a brief exercise for each, and debriefed, using the 
skills. Our only difficulty was that staff members were so quick at 
learning that we found ourselves with an extra hour to fill. After a 
hurried conference in the hall, Derr and I decided to throw in helping 
trios. This exercise seemed to be most rewarding for everyone, in- 
cluding the consultants. 

The afternoon was spent in two problem-solving groups. We 
speeded up the sequence by using problems the leadership group 
had chosen and by using Derr's condensed version of the problem- 
solving sequence. One group arrived at two action plans; the other 
dkl not, but felt that the brainstorming had been profitable. 

The principal told us that almost every participant had stopped 
m the office to say how much he had enjoyed the day and how 
much he thought he had learned. 

We then adUourned to the Thunderbird bar for the ''Friday After- 
noon Literary Society." 

FEBRUARY 22, 23, AND 25: TEAM BUILDING 

The third major event at Gaynor was spread over three days 
with only a part of each day devoted to training. Two more 
CASEA consultants-Stepherson and Wyant-were added to work 
with staff members who were not members of the primary or 
intermediate units. Smith worked with the former unit; Derr 
worked with the latter. Overall design for the three days was: 
February 22: 
4:30 Tareyton exercise for team building in units 
Primary: Smith 
Intermediate: Den- 
Residual: Stepherson and Wyant 
5:iO Break 

5:50 Data feedback presented and used to identify problem 

areas for problem-solving tomorrow 
7:30 Adjourn 

ERJC g^.J 
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February 23: 
4:30 Revised short form problem-solving in units 
5:45 Break 

6:15 Continue problem-solving 
7:30 AcVourn 

February 25: 

4:00 Meet in units to finish presentation for entire group 
5:00 Break 

5:30 Presentation of action plans from each group to total group 

Two team building activities that were prominent during the 
three days were the Tareyton Exercise and the Task Relationships 
Exercise: 

I. The Tareyton Exercise (Td rather than ). 

Most of us are not committed to fighting for Tareytons or 
switching to another brand. We do have priorities and preferences 
when we work in groups. For this exercise, list below several 
examples you would prefer as a member of the team. Try to be 
specific. These examples should be related to your work in the 
team. They will be shared with the group. 
For example 

I would rath:r not say anything than hurt George's feelings. 
I would rather do almost anything than attend one of our bor- 
ing team meetings. 
Please complete 

1. I would rather 

than 

2. I would rather 

than 

3. I would rather 

than 

4. I would rather 

than 

II. Task Relationships Exercise 

With respect to you and the task you normally perform to- 
gether as a working team« there are some things you would find 
easy to share and other things you would find more difficult to 
share. 

List about three things which you would normally find easy to 
share when working in this team. Then list three things which are 
more difficult to share. 

Now let's discuss with the group the things which you find 
easy and difficult to share. 

Smith prepared the Following memorandum about what hap- 
pened in the primary unit: 
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Memo To: The Gaynor Crew and CASEA files 
From: Mary Ann Smith 

Subject: The February Team-Building Intervention for the 
Gaynor Primary Unit 

Primary unit members thoroughly enjoyed this chance to work 
together on their group processes. Because of curriculum meetings 
and an outside class, they have spent virtually no time together 
except for hurried **business** type agendas. 

During the Tareyton exercise, primary unit members were really 
struck by the fact that everyone in the unit said that she would 
rather listen than talk. They began discussing how important it was 
for all team members to contribute, even though they might be 
afraki to sound stupkl. 

They also seemed rather confused about what teaming actually 
was and had some resistance to it. 1 then gave them a little pep talk 
about how teaming could help them personally and asked each per- 
son to describe what she liked to do best and what least. They 
were amazed at the variety of answers and they began to see one 
another as resources. This was also the first time the advantages of 
teaming were really evident to the unit. The problems they came up 
with were: (1) lack of meeting time as a unit, (2) need for better 
communication within levels and within primary group to discuss 
sharing of kids and curriculum, (3) transition of junior 1st to 2nd 
and 3rd grades; and (4) one teacher as an outsider— she joined the 
staff in January (having been absent because of illness). 

On the second day, primary unit members made specific action 
plans about their meeting time problems and were very satisfied 
with them. They also continued to be excited and very happy about 
working with one another. Derr and I had speculated that their lack 
of stated problems in the data feedback was due to a lack of trust, 
but after meeting with them, they and I were convinced that the 
lack of stated problems was due to lack of interaction as a unit. 
After the break, other problems were discussed and listed for future 
agendas. The unit members* main regret was that the new teacher 
was sick and unable to attend these sessions. They deckled to have a 
process session at their first unit meeting for team-building with her. 

On the last day the primary unit members were subdued and 
quiet. One teacher who had been an unexpected spark plug for the 
group was missing and the new teacher attended for the first time. 
Unit members tried to bring her up to date, but were somewhat 
bored at reviewing the material. They also wanted to try to get her 
**in'* but didn't have time to do this. However, during the unit 
leader's presentation of their action plan to the whole Gaynor fac- 
ulty, the primary unit's material sparked some heated discussion and 
1 was pleased that the unit members supported their leader. This 
was the first time I nad seen them work as a team in a total faculty 
meeting. 
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Dcrr prepared the following memorandum about what happened 
in the intermediate unit: 

Memo To: The Gaynor Crew and GASEA tile% 
From: Brooke Derr 

Subject: February Intervention for the Gaynor Intermediate Unit 
The intermediate unit first heard the data and then tried to in- 
terpret it to fit their needs. The most salient issues were: (1) The 
team is inefficient. It needs to delegate more, deal less with trivia, 
be more disciplined. (2) There is a need for finding time to discuss 
**bigger*' issues, such as the Icids, goals, philosophy. (3) There is 
little sense of direction in the team. Where are they headed? Will 
they adopt a multiunit or a self-contained or their own form of 
organization? (4) There is an "innovation overload" in the team. 
There is such an abundance of new programs and events that justice 
is not being done to any one program. There is little time for proper 
evaluation. (5) There is no teaming on instructional matters tailing 
place. The unit meeting represents the extent of teaming. (6) The 
GD team is an in*group. There was some jealousy expressed about 
GD members. Those in the GD team are seen as highly trained and 
holding prestigious positions. (One member said here, "What a 
laughl") 

The intermediate unit decided not to follow the problem-solving 
model but to set goals. The second day was spent exploring the 
dreamt of team members about their jobs, the team, the school in 
June, 1972. These dreams were then established as ideal states; they 
were put in categories and were gWen priorities, and then action 
plans for arriving at one of these states were discussed. Five realistic 
goals (later described in the Gaynor bulletin) were set to improve 
the quality of the unit meetings. Persons on the team then took 
responsibility for making plans to achieve each of the goals. They 
grouped on three of the five goals and began to work on realizing 
them. 

My impressions of the intermediate unit are: they have a diffi- 
cult time working together because everyone talks and few listen; 
they are not yet ready to collaborate on instruction; they are not 
sure about whether or not they want to be a multiunit school; and, 
it is difficult for them to problem-solve or to carry a plan through 
to completion. 

VVyant's memorandum about what happened to the Gaynor 
staff members who were not in either of the units was: 

Memo To: The Gaynor Crew and CASE A files 
From: Spencer Wyant 

Subject: February Intervention for the Gaynor residual group 

The 'Vesiduar* group, which wc discovered meant those without 
classroom assignments, had a great deal of difficulty the first day, 

- If % 
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in part because these people had no experience in worlcing together 
and because they did not have a mutual perception of the problems 
and what to do with the data feedback. Some were GD team mem- 
bers, others were not. 

The second day was very fruitful. Members of the group at this 
point were the principal, librarian, counselor, music teacher, and 
reading clinician. The day began with the recognition that this group 
could function together although it had no formal status in the 
school-a very freeing perception. The group decided to concentrate 
on school-wide problems. The chosen problem was "behaviors which 
facilitate and hinder cooperation.** 

The problem was slowly transformed as it was dealt with: in the 
second stage the group decided that the problem was that the 
school's philosophy was not sufficiently specific to guide behavior. 
All three elements (cooperation, commitment, goals) were reflected 
in the final action plans. The group worked well together, and was 
sufficiently enthusiastic to go nearly an hour overtime. 

The residual group merged with the entire staff on the third day, 
losing any identity . . . 

My impression of the total group the third day was that boredom, 
frustration, and interpersonal conflict levels were very high. Conflict 
didn't surface. 

At a debriefing session back at CASEA, Smith, Derr, Stepherson, 
and Wyant discussed the following impressions. They agreed that 
frustration and boredom levels were high on the third day of the 
inter\*ention. They thought that some of these reactions could have 
been averted if they had done better planning for the day. Part of 
the frustration also was caused by the fatigue of the Gay nor fac- 
ulty. Nine hours of workshop added to a full week of teaching 
carries high demands for energy. Furthermore, the end of Febru- 
ary is widely viewed as a low point in the school year. 

On the favorable side, the excitement and cohesiveness of the 
primary unit was obvious. Also most faculty members seemed 
comfortable in moving toward tne multiunit structure. Although 
the issue of whether Gaynor would be multiunit was not con- 
fronted directly, progress seemed to be in that direction. The con- 
sultants agreed to push for a decision by the Gaynor staff by April. 
But even before April, Gaynor obviously was committed to the 
multiunit structure. In March, the Gaynor staff agreed formally to 
become a multiunit schoril. What was left now forCASEA and the 
GD team was to strengthen the group processes in the units. 

APRIL 9: ROL£ NEGOTIATION 

.April became a critical period in the Gaynor staffs movement 
toward the multiunit structure because it was the month when 
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unit leaders would be chosen for the following year. The newly 
designated unit leaders were to get their first exposure as unit 
conveners atCASKA^s last intervention. CASEA consultants sought 
something special and outstanding for their last day-long session 
with the entire Gaynor staff. 

During the previous month the Gaynor faculty had decided to 
change its structure to that of the typical multiunit school for the 
following year. There were to be three instructional units (1-2, 3-4, 
and 5-6). The three leaders of these units along with the counselor, 
librarian, and principal would form the future Gaynor leadership 
team. 

CASKA consultants believed that the Gaynor staff needed more 
experience with organizational problem-solving and that as a staff 
they should be capable of solving problems collaboratively. How- 
e\'er, after considerable discussion, the consultants chose another 
design that would help the new unit leaders be more visible, and 
that might equalize the unit power at Gaynor. The consultants 
believed that the lower-grade units needed to be more forceful in 
future problem-solving sessions with the powerful 5-6 unit. The 
consultants were concerned that a straight problem-solving format 
might only help the highly v*)cal 5-6 unit to achieve its own objec- 
tives at the expense of the others. The consultants also wanted the 
Gaynor staff members to realize that trying to gain power and 
acting on one*s own behalf are realistic dimensions of any complex 
organization. They were concerned that a role negotiation model 
might jeopardize the trust and rapport at the school, but felt that 
the possible advantages, i.e., equalization of power, and more vocal 
primary units would outweigh the risks. Also, the Gaynor staff 
had a seven-year history of openness and confrontation and Smith 
and Dcrr thought they could weather the conflicts. 

To begin the day, the consultants passed out copies of a nego- 
tiation strategy'. The units convened, read the strategy paper, talked 
about tactics, and discussed the items they wanted to negotiate. 
They were: (1) the lunch schedule had to be synchronized and 
sequential, so each of the throe teams was required to choose a 
lunch period that did not conflict with another group; (2) the 
whole school had to teach math during the same hour, and it was 
necessary to select a mutually acceptable math period; and (3) each 
team had to choose a daily PK period that permitted them exclu- 
sive use of the g\-mnasium. The .trategy paper read as follows: 

NEGOTIATIONS 
Basic Objective: To try to get that situation which is most beneficial 
to you (your Rroup). 
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Tactics: Try to convince the others that the consequences of their 
changing theb position is less undesirable than they had supposed. 

Interpret to the other side the consequences of not changing 
as more threatening to you than they had supposed. Use threats 
and negative sanctions if they refuse to give in. 

Be prepared to ghre and uke. You should avoid either extreme 
end result (i.e.» total capitulation to the other side's requests, 
or trying to win all of your demands). In fact* it is good to think 
of the negotiation process strategically. Why not make some de- 
mands you don*t really care about so that you can trade them for 
ones you really want? What are you willing to give up? How can 
you move the other side to the position you really want without 
having to give up too much? 

Don*t try to win your position at any cost. Concentrate on 
winning so that you will be in a good negotiating position in the 
future. For example, what procedures would you like to establish 
for future negotiations that would help you? What items do you 
want to put on the agenda now so that they can be raised in the 
future? 

The Rules: During the informatbn-sharing periods, the representa- 
tives of the various groups are free to share whatever information 
about the plans of their group that thev wish to share. 

During the formal negotiation period, there is time allotted for 
the following activities in this order of sequence: 

1) establishing the time period for negotiations, after which 
the dec-jion will be made by arbitration (five minutes). 

2) sharing the various demands and setting the negotiation 
agenda (fifteen minutes). 

3) finding the "contract zone'*-the least favorable terms for 
which each is willing to settle: the ideal states (ten minutes). 

4) negotiating— proposals, what sanctions each group is ready 
to use to get its position; determining bluffs and nonbluffs; trying 
to resolve the questions (twenty-five minutes). 

5) commitments-giving the representathres time to m jet with 
their groups to assure that they can deliver what they have nego- 
tiated (five minutes). 

Derr was in charge of the overall design. He directed ihe activi- 
ties and made sure the design proceeded on schedule. He prepared 
the following memorandum as a description of what transpired: 

Memo To: The Gaynor Crew and CASEA fUes 

From: Brooke Denr 

Subject: April Role Negotiation Intervention 

About an hour after we had begun, we held our first information- 
sharing meeting. The unit leaders were asked to divulge any informa- 
tion about their positions, their feelings, or their strategy that they 
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thought would help the other units forge out their agendas and 
take their own positions. No unit leader was required to share any 
information that might jeopardize his or her unit's position at the 
negotiating table. 

The information-sharing meeting is a very important part of this 
design. Its main function is to set the tone for the negotiations. By 
giving each unit leader equal bargaining power, the groups are per- 
ceived as equal power blocs. By talking openly about strategies and 
by legitimizing the hoarding of some information for tactical pur- 
poses* the negotiators get a feel for the kind of involvement the/ 
will have with the other unit leaders. Most importantly, the norm of 
selfish bargaining is established as all parties vie for a strategic posi- 
tion at the negotiating table. 

There were two results of this meeting: (1) U became obvious 
that the lunch schedule was not going *o,he a negotiable item; all 
the units preferred different lunch periods. (2) It was evident that 
the 5-6 grade unit would be quite demanding and that the 1-2 grade 
unit was as yet unprepared to bargain selfishly. 

The 1-2 unit got the message that they would have to take a 
stronger stand to get their desired schedules. Also, the 5-6 grade 
unit was somewhat shocked to discover that their hegemony was 
being questioned and that they would really have to bargain to get 
their way. 
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Negotiations were held for a two-hour period at a long table in 
the teachers' lounge. At the table were the consultant, the principal, 
counselor, music teacher, and librarian (who were not Hirectly in- 
volved in the bargaining but who had important information on the 
subject) and each of the unit leaders. Around the outside of the 
table, directly behind their leader, were the other five members of 
each unit (see figure 30). 

The negotiators (unit leaders) shared their list of demands, which 
were then written on a matrix on the blackboard. Math was no 
problem: everyone agreed that school-wide math should take place 
from 9:30-10:30. It quickly became obvious that the r«al issue for 
negotiation would be the PE schedule. All three units wanted PE in 
the afternoon. 

CONTRACT ZONE. An attempt was made to find the ''contract 
zone" by asking each unit leader to sta^e, first, the ideal situation 
and, second, the least favorable terms for which they would settle 
All parties clearly wanted the afternoon schedule and seemed quite 
opposed to settling for anything less. All of the groups had good 
reasons for their demands and were unwilling to abandon them for 
the good reasons of another unit. 

The negotiating followed some discernible stages: 
Initial Intransigence. At first the parties reiterated their positions 
and tried to convince the other groups that their cause was the most 
just. When they saw that nobody would win at this game, the various 
units began searching for alternatives. Many of the unit members 
passed notes to their leaders making suggestions and proposing 
alternatives. 

Giving a Little, The proposals and counterproposals advanced 
during this stage were not very significant but represented some 
give-and-take. For example, one unit which had originally requested 
an hour for PE was willing to take 35 minutes. Another group aaid 
it would also take a shorter period if it could simultaneously use one 
of the vacant classrooms. 

The 5-6 grade unit, as represented by its leader, continued to ask 
for prime time and was unwilling to bend. 

Feelings were running high. The 5-6 unit members thought they 
owned this prime time; they had always had it. The other two groups 
thought that the 5-6 unit had usurped the schedule so long that now 
it was their turn. 

A Search For a Completely Different Alternative, Trying to work 
around an impasse, the principal suggested that perhaps two unused 
classrooms could be converted into a lunchroom (the gym was also 
the lunchroom) and then the gym would be free for PE during the 
lunch period. This proposal seemed quite appealing. However, nu- 
merous problems of supervision, of logistics, of food transportation, 
and of convenience were raised. It was decided that there were too 
many problems to make this alternative viable. 
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Meeting the Problem Head-On. After lunch, the three units re- 
grouped to discuss their alternative positions and to make counter- 
proposals. The 1-2 and 3-4 grade units met together and decided to 
form an alliance that would force the 5-6 grade unit to adopt a 
morning PE schedule. The negotiators returned to the table after 
about 45 minutes of deliberation. 

The discussion became very heated as the two lower-grade units 
pushed their position and the upper-grade unit resisted. Two events 
finally enabled us to arrive at a settlement. One chair at the negotia- 
tion table had been left free for the use of any unit member. One 
member of the 3-4 grade unit used it to effectively confront the 
logic of the 5-6 grade leader's position. Second, the consultant sug- 
gested that the team leaders change roles and negotiate for the other 
side in an attempt to use both perspectives in reaching a solution. 

It was finally agreed that the 5-6 grade unit would have a morning 
PE schedule and the other grades would take the gym for PE in the 
afternoon. The unit leaders checked with their units and all agreed 
that they could abide by this agreement. The 5-6 grade unit added, 
"We can live with it but we surely don't like it." 

EVALUATION. After the negotiations were ended (they took 
about four hours in all), we received mixed feedback about their 
success. Some persons were elated at the new sense of power their 
unit felt. Others felt that they had created new tensions that would 
lead to future communication and relationship problems between 
the staff. Still others believed that it had been the only viable way to 
handle such i hot issue and that over time the decision would be 
accepted and prove workable. 

The fact that the unit members were present gave the leaders a 
feeling of equal power and a sense of responsibility for representing 
them. (Members were easily accessible, and several times caucuses 
were called to get their opinions.) Also, allowing the membe:-s to 
pass notes to their leader appeared to be helpful. The formal, polite, 
controlled tone of the negotiations seems to have aided the leaders 
in stating their demands without fear of undue hostility. Humor 
and well-timed coffee breaks also seem to have eased tensions. Con- 
tinually asking for and proposing alternatives tended to keep the ses- 
sion moving. Leaving an open chair at the table, changing negotiator 
roles, and regrouping all helped promote an eventual settlement. 

A CASKA documentor wrote the following comments about ihr 
units' interaction during the role negotiation meeting: 

Unit /-i-shows a lot of evidence of the Or kind of consultation 
that CASE A tries to develop. Particularly noted were paraphrasing, 
feeling expressing, and summarization There was also a lot of 
information-sharing and question-asking. The group was character- 
ized by a close seating arrangement and strong ability to stay on 
task with few breaks. 
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The unit members might move rather slowly in accomplishing 
goals because they hold back individually and as a group from 
strongly expressing their thoughts. It seems that the group does not 
have a great deal of self-confidence. However, as a group they have 
every right to be confident, if only this could be fed back to them. 

Unit J-4-works very well together. It appears, however, to be 
more a function of the spontaneous interaction of the particular 
people in the group than of a process consultation product. Because 
of this natural ^'getting along/* the group is ?ieldom conscious of its 
own processes. This may be evidenced by the group*s wandering on 
and off of the task, intermixing task with light conversation. 

If the group became more conscious at times of its process to- 
ward task completbn, the members would be aware of their ability 
to accomplish a great deal together in an amazingly short time. 

Unit 5-6- has no lack uf strong ideas and of strong dynamic group 
members. As a whole, the group contains a great deal of energy. 

The dominant theme of the group is taking positions, both indi- 
vidually and as a group— although the former greatly predominates. 
In coding question-asking, informatbn-giving and stating, we found 
that stating kinds of sentences are almost entirely Ucking. The group 
appears to be too busy ''attacking" the task to be worried about 
the processes of working together. 

This intensity of all of the group members toward the task ap- 
pears to me to stifle the ability of the group to reach solutions to 
problems. The pattern appears to be one of— 

leaJs to 

Intensity m Deff nsivenfss. 

This pattern not only blocks the group from being able to discuss 
its own working processes, but is also a stumbling block in the 
interaction of members and of the group with the other two units 
of the school. 

In a later article, Dorr wrote the following: 

We at CASEA waited two weeks to evaluate the results. We 
thought this would allow some of the emotions to calm and would 
rvake for a clearer evaluation. (Also, the principal did not want this 
rather controversial subject raised again until '^things have had a 
chance to settle a bit.") 

All of the units reported being highly committed to the decision, 
so the negotiated settlement will go into effect and should be im- 
plemented. As to satisfaction with the decision, there was a signifi- 
cant difference of opinion among the groups. On the average, the 
1-2 and 3-4 units felt ''satisfied" with the settlement, while the 5-6 
unit felt ''dissatisfied." 

Negotiations, unlike problem-solving activities, are designed to 
get the parties "half-a-loaf." Theoretically, all parties should only 
be **s(>mewhat satisfied" or see the intervention as ''somewhat fair." 
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However, in this case there is a definite split between the units. 
Also, the lower-grade units perceived the negotiations to be "fair/' 
while the 5-6 grade unit felt that they were "somewhat unfair/* 

Outcomes at Gaynor 

The GD team at Gaynor had two major problems throughout 
the year. These were their in-group-out-group relationship to the 
rest of the staff and their own high-level intragroup cohesiveness. 
The first was caused by the suspicion generated by the staff (the 
"out-gtoup") regarding the GD team (the "in-group"). They dealt 
with this by occasionally asking other staff members to attend 
team meetings, and by publishing the minutes of the team meet- 
ings. By the middle of the year this problem was solved. 

The second problem area arose from the very cohesiveness of 
the GD team. Because most team members felt very close after the 
August GD workshop, they decided to meet every week in a com- 
bined work-and-social session. While these meetings did help solve 
the social maintenance needs of the team, they used too much 
time and energy, and the team decided to meet one afternoon a 
week. The second aspect of this problem of cohesiveness was that 
the team began to feel afraid to jeopardize their closeness and be- 
canrie less direct. One member was having severe personal problems 
which were interfering with the functioning of the team. Because 
of the team members' desire to protect her, they hesitated to con- 
front her with the disruption she was causing in their task. 

This problem never was satisfactorily solved, continued all year, 
and affected interaction the following year, because some of her 
misuse of paraphrasing, descriptions of feelings, antagonized staff 
members and made them hostile toward CASEA. This early lack 
of confrontation led to some serious misunderstanding of com- 
munication skills that still exist in the school. Because of the 
problems with this team member, the GD team was relieved to 
pass on their authority to the new leadership group, chosen as 
easily by the staff as they themselves had been. 

THE NEW LEADERSHIP TEAM 

The new Gaynor leadership team met on May 19 for thtir own 
team-building workshop. They had already chosen new unit lead- 
ers, had met a few times, and wanted help from the consultants. 
Smith and Derr were asked to design the day. They responded by 
emphasizing problem-solving about some real concerns. 

The primary problem focused upon how and where to cut out 
one teaching spot at Gaynor (a requirement handed do*.'n from . 
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the central office). After some introductions and a couple of warm- 
up exercises, the group went into a brainstorming mode to come 
up with the pro's and con's of eliminating a teacher from each of 
the units. Here are some of the ideas that were brainstormed. 

// reduction were made in unit 1-2: 

For Against 
Probably smallest population. Would eliminate preprimary 
Would cause nongradinff. room. 
Use parents as reading tutors? Would increase class size 

where it would hurt 

most. 

Most dependent for first few 
months. 

Difficult to pinpoint problems. 

Eliminate chance for transi- 
tional room. 

Could not follow through 
with programs now in use. 

// reduction were made in unit 3-4: 

For Against 
Perhaps smallest lotal team. Would hamper separating 

Team would rather accept this problem children from each 

than see it happen to primary. other. 

Would hamper plans for hopes 

of more team teaching. 
Lessen chances of getting a 
good man in 3-4. 

// reduction were made in unit 5-6: 

For Against 
G)uld better absorb the overload Probably will have the largest 

at this age. population. 
Could use teachers from other More complicated schedule. 

teams as reading tutor. 

After reviewing the pro's and con's, the following alternatives 
were suggested for the staff to think about: 

1. Imsc teacher during 5-7 periods: 1st, 2nd, 3rd teachers could 
help from 2:00 to 2:30 for language arts. 

2. Use counselor to teach 4th PK. 

3. Librarian could take one of the language arts 5-6 groups each 
day. Alternate groups by units of teaching. (Same offer if 3-4 lost 
teacher.) 

4. The unit losing teacher will ask for help from other units and 
decide how to use it. 
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The leadership team finally decided to recommend to the fac- 
ulty that with some moving around of assignments in units 1-2 
and 3-4, the problem of reducing the Gaynor staff by one profes- 
sional could be solved. The team made the following agreements 
for the year: 

(1) When will we meet? Tentatively Tuesday afternoons, with 
unit meetings Wednesday afternoons. General staff once a 
month on Tuesdays, and we meet that evening. 

(2) Next Tuesday (watch this day changing!!) general staff meet- 
ing to present this information; break into units for feedback. 

(3) Make a real effort to improve communication between leader- 
ship team and units. Publish unit meeting minutes for every- 
one. Meeting schedules will help flow of communication. 

(4) Take turns writing minutes; every effort to get them out 
promptly. lx>ose-leaf notebook will be started for a file of all 
leadership minutes. 

(5) Agenda set by task master-open agenda anyone can add to. 
Clip*board for agenda-anyone add, sign name, and come! 

(6) Have a task and process person at each meeting. Task: guiding 
through the agenda. Process: conscious of feelings and atti- 
tudes-anyone left out, cut off, reluctant to speak. 

(7) Be on time! Start on time! 

(8) Try to be direct-feelings here and now-regular debriefing. 

(9) Use surveys. 

(10) Attempt to arrive at agreements— and follow up-who will 
carry it out? 

(11) We need a face-lifting for the leadership group; people felt 
left out-we will invite others to attend. Take issues to staff— 
make recommendations-staff made decisions. 

The GD team had very nicely transferred its legitimate power to 
the new leadership team. The GD leadership team was formally 
terminated; the new leadership team was formally born. 

THE GAYNOR STAFF 

By May, the total staff still was not entirely in units, but plans 
for the following year saw a definite team forming in grade one; 
and teaming, although ragged, continued in grades five and six. The 
most hopeful sign was the birth of the new leadership team and the 
transfer of the previous year's GI) training and agreements (with 
some added) to that group. .Moves were being made, although 
slowly, in the direction of the multiunit school. 

On May 23, 1971, at a faculty meeting, CASEA documentors 
tollecled data about the meeting. The results of lhat survey are 
shown in table 2. 
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Table 2 

Reactions of Gaynor Staff to 
Meeting of May 23, 1971 

YES! yes no NO! 

Strong mild mild Strong 

1. The results of this meeting 

were worth the time. 6 12 S 0 

2. I was given adequate oppor- 
tunity to state my beliefs 

about subjects discussed by 7 10 S 0 

the group. 

S. Our meeting was efficient. 3 7 0 10 

4. I am satisfied with the atten- 
tion and consideration 

others gave my ideas and 9 9 10 

opinions. 

5. We wasted too much time 

in this meeting. 0 9 9 3 

6. The group effectively used 
my knowledge of the 

subjects discussed. 6 9 2 1 

7. The most important topics 

were never discussed. 1 1 9 10 

8. I had adequate opportunity 
to influence our conclusions 

and decisions. 6 9 4 1 



These responses indicate primarily favorable reaction to the 
meeting, in striking contrast to the previous year when most of 
the Gaynor staff felt that almost all the faculty meetings were a 
waste of time. The few negative commcius were: too much talking 
all at once; too much talk from a few people; people interrupted 
each other; leader talked too much; side conversations. The posi- 
tive comments were: leader was firm; willingness to bring matters 
to attention of staff; allowing delegation for further study; more 
people expressed opinions; agenda contributions; a paraphrase or 
two. 

FROM GAYNOR WITH LOVE 

Our final feedback from Gaynor was in the form of this letter, 
signed by all: 

%23 
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Dear CASEA Consultants: 

The staff of Gaynor Elementary School would like to extend a 
vote of thanks to all of you at CASEA for really screwing us up this 
year. 

In all sincerity, we really do appreciate the time and effczt put 
forth by a great group of people, both in the summer workshop and 
during the school year. We experienced numerous "growing pains** 
and we certainly aren*t yet where we hope to be somedayi but we 
all agree our whole staff has benefited greatly from the CASEA 
training. 

Since the Gaynor staff is unique (in at least a dozen ways), it 
must have been a frustrating year for those of you who had the 
pleasure of working closely with us. 

Yes, the year was frustrating for us, and yes, the Gaynor staff 
did still have farther to travel. What many Gaynor staff members 
did not know was that they were already farther along the road to 
a multiunit structure than the other three CD schools. 
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Chapter IX 



Allen 

Elementary School 



Allen Elementary School was among those given the oppor- 
tunity by the larger school district to use group development train- 
ing to move toward a multiunit structure. All but two of the 
twenty-one staff members voted to become involved with CASEA 
in the project. The principal and four of the teachers received five 
days of GD training in communication skills, goal setting, decision- 
making, and problem-solving, and then set out to bring about 
changes in the school. Four months later the staff was confused 
and unhappy, and they voted to withdraw from the project. The 
Allen staff had taken no steps to modify its organizational struc- 
ture. Not one teaching unit had formed. 

A carefully documented analysis of Allen Elementary School's 
participation in the CASEA project was written by William Star- 
ling (1973). In his introductory remarks Starling says: 

Above the kitchen sink in our home, my wife has taped a small piece 
of paper bearing these words: "I know what I have given, but I do 
not know what you have received.** 
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Starling goes on to say: 

Everyone who tries a complex innovation with a school staff should 
say something like this to the staff members involved. Because the 
innovator does not know what the staff has received, there will al- 
ways be some between the response he expects and the response 
he actually encounters. Accurate information about the reaction of 
staff members as a group to a proposed educational innovation is 
crucial to the successful implementation of that innovation. 

Had we known at the inception of the work with Allen Elemen- 
tary School ull we were to learn later about the low level of readi- 
ness of the school staff to participate in complex organizational 
change, we might very well not have included Allen in our research 
and development project. And that would have been too bad. 
Our experience at both Allen and Humbolt gave us important 
information about the preconditions needed before an elementary 
school can deal with change in a productive way. In the case of 
Allen, in particular, it is possible to say in retrospect that com- 
munication among the staff and between the staff and the CASEA 
ccmsultants was too superficial at the beginning of their interaction 
to make accurate diagnosis of the actual problems that existed 
at the school. We now know that at the heart of the entry stage in 
an organization development interventicm lies the difficulty of 
knowing when a school has truly decided to enter a project. 

ENTRY 

This section contains an overview of what Allen school was like 
before the group development ccmsultation took place. We will de- 
scribe the: (1) social and envircmmental context of the school, (2) 
norms and procedures of the school, (3) characteristics of the prin- 
cipal, and (4) source of initiative and motivation for change. 

SOCI.\L AND ENVIRONMENTAL CONTEXT 

Allen school is located in a lower-middle class neighborhood. 
Of the 200 families served by the school, approximately 56 could 
he considered hiwer class and 60 lower-middle class. The wage 
earner in about 40 families is unemployed, if we include those 
dependent on welfare and Social Security. Although roughly 100 
families are supported by someone earning an hourly wage, most 
of these perscms work at unskilled jobs. 

A large number of the 200 families have five or more children; 
4.5 percent of the families have experienced a separation of the 
parents. There is a high rate of illne.is among the children and a 
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ffciii need fcir health surveillance. Absenteeism is hi^h amcin^ stu- 
dents: in 1968 there was an average ratio per student (if cine day 
absent for every 1 1 days present; durin^ the 1970-71 school year, 
the ratio was one day absent for every 15 days present. The Allen 
community has a highly transient, mobile population. Student turn- 
over is approximately 85 percent per school term. In 1970-71 the 
enrollment dropped from a hi^h of M58 students to 250 students. 

Allen school is considered to be a ''target'' school by the dis- 
trict and receives a considerable amount of federal program money. 
In 1971 there was a Program for Five-Year Olds, an after-school 
activity proji^ram which promoted the ccmcept of the school as a 
community agency. Volunteers taught classes to older students in 
ballet, ukelele, guitar, art, piano, recreaticm, knitting and sewing, 
photography, chorus, and grooming for girls. This group of volun- 
teers was made up of elderly women, college students, Allen school 
mothers, high school students, park and recreation specialists, and 
members of the Neighborhood Youth Corps. There was a tutorial 
program partially funded by the state which used volunteers from 
the local university. A Perceptual Development Program for three 
classrooms of children was federally funded. Federal funds were 
used during the period of study (1970-71) for one full-time aide, 
five part-time aides, extra supplies, a math program, Tom Thumb 
Bookmobile, Big Brother/Big Sister Program, extra nurse time, 
outdoor education for grades 4-5-G, hearing and speech services, 
and field trips. 

The regular teaching at Allen was dcme in traditional, self- 
contained classrooms. *rhe school is an old cme-story building with 
classroom wings surrounding a gymnasium and lunchroom on three 
sides. The two sixth-grade classrooms are separated from the rest 
of the building; the sixth-grade teachers have to go outside to get 
to any other part of the building. 

NORMS AM) PKOCKDUKKS OF THE SCHOOL 

There were seventeen certified teachers at Allen school during 
the 1970-71 school year; the youngest was twenty-three, the old- 
est was sixty-three, and the median age was thirty-four. While the 
median years of teaching experience of these seventeen teachers 
was ten, the mean and the median number of years they had 
taught at Allen school were three. Most of the teachers felt that 
working conditions at .\llen were good and they appreciated the 
freedom to •"do their thing.** 

Two of the seventeen teachers teamed together to do precisi(*n 
teaching, a system of instruction where students keep very precise 
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rccdrcis cif their own behavior and Icarninj^s. A third teacher did 
precision teaching by herself. Teachers seemed to be very con- 
cerned about students and recoj^ni/ed the many needs of this 
particular community of children. Teachers also worried about 
the lack of communication between staff members and about 
communication with the principal. One teacher expressed it, ••In- 
formation seems to get lost.** 

After four months of study of the Allen school staff. Starling 
(1971, p. 123ff.) made the following obserxa; ion: 

. . . The sense of interdependence among the staff members was 
minimal. As one teacher said, **'rhe principal hires very individual- 
istic tec-ichers; there is no esprit de corps. There are five different 
philosophies in this school-very strong people. Teachers talk about 
how high their kids score. It*s kind of dog eat dog.** In retrospect it 
becomes quite ^-^lear that the need to collaborate was not a felt need 
of most of the teachers at Allen school. 

. . . The Allen school organization did not have clear organizational 
goals, so the staff did not see themselves as having a common task. 
Because there was no common task, there was no occasion for look- 
ing at common problems. 

. . . The orientation of the teachers was such that working together 
was irrelevant and risky. 

CIIAR.\CTKRISTICS OF THK PRINCIPAL 

In 1970-71 the principal of Allen school had held th:*! position 
for seven years. During his tenure all of the programs listed pre- 
viously were initiated. From his point of view, he was attempting 
to make Allen school into a community school which would meet 
the broader needs of the families in this very needy community. 

From instruments used to collect postinterventicmdata and from 
firsthand observation, Starling concluded: 

The principal was well-liked by most of the staff members. He ad- 
dressed individuals, and problems were solved at the individual level. 
However, as is true in most schools I have observed, the principal 
had no group relationship with the staff. No problem-solving took 
place at staff meetings. These meetings consisted of the principal 
giving information to the teachers. 

Once the teachers acquired greater facility in communication 
skills, they were able to articulate their feelings about the principal 
and about his behavior. So wc find them saying in later interviews: 

'M wish the principal would sort out true administrative functions 
for his attention and delegate the little insignificant procedural 
matters." 
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wish ihe principal had made more of an attempt to instill a sense 
of trust between himself and members of the staff . . 
**l wish the principal would organize his movements* programs* etc., 
and communicate sooner on matters/* 

MOTIVATION FOR CHANGE 

Most of what we have said about the attitudes of the Allen staff 
and teachers is knowledge after the fact. We need to examine some 
of the relevant information available prior to and immediately 
after the staff voted to become involved in the multiunit project 
in order to estimate the probable motivation for change present in 
the school. 

The principal had participated in a two-week workshop on dif- 
ferentiated staffing in June, 1969. The district coordinators had 
met with the Allen staff on October 29, 1969 to present an over- 
view of the multiunit school, and on February 26, 1970, they met 
again with the Allen staff to explain in greater detail the district's 
plans for this experimental project. It was not until after the Feb- 
ruary meeting that the Allen staff was asked to decide whether to 
participate in the multiunit project. The vote was taken on March 
3; the principals memorandum and the ballot used follow: 

Allen School 
March 3, 1970 

TO ALL STAFF 

1. If we apply to be a "Pilot School** in the multiunit school, it 
should be a total staff commitment. 

2. Ifi for some reason, you would prefer not to be involved, or 
the district would consider it preferable for you not to be involved, 
I'm sure the Personnel Office will make every effort to transfer you 
to everyone's satisfaction. 

3. If we applied and were selected, we would all have to be in- 
volved in a workshop this summer (2 weeks); however, the time 
could be determined by us. [At the time this memorandum went 
out neither the principal nor the teachers knew whether Allen staff 
would receive OD (Type I) or GD (Type II) training.] 

I do, do not, want to be included as part of the staff in applying to 
be a "pilot school" in a multiunit program. 

If we are selected, I %vould like i\ie two-week workshop to be held; 



Signature 

On March 5 the coordinators received the following message 
from the principal of Allen school: 
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March 5, 1970 

To: Arends and Essig 

From: Principal— Allen Llementary School 

Re: Multiunit Pilot Program 

All but two staff members have exprSsed a desire to participate 
in the multiunit program. Of these two, one plans to return to 
graduate Vfork next year and the other one is two years from retire- 
ment and would expect to transfer if Allen were chosen for the 
pilot program. 

The two-week period just prior to reporting for the 1970-71 
school year was the most agreeable to all remaining staff members. 
There is a conflict for three teachers for whom I have not been able 
to find a solution as yet. Please -STc attached sheets for individual 
teacher information. 

All classified personnel have indicated that they would be availa- 
ble at that time. 

ALLEN ENTERS THE PROJECT 

On March 24 Schmuck and Starling from CASEA and one dis- 
trict coordinator met with the staff of Allen Elementary School 
for the purpose of explaining the rudiments of the multiunit 
schooli team teaching, differentiated staffing, and organization 
development. 

The entire Allen staff was piVSCfht, including custodians, cooks, 
and teacher aides (twenty-nine in all). The meeting began promptly 
at 3 p.m. The coordinator introduced Schmuck, who explained 
how consultation in organizational development could serve as 
preparation for the multiunit structure. A movie about multiunit 
schools as conceptualized and advocated by the Research and 
Development Center at the University of Wisconsin was shown. 
Discussion and questions from the staff followed. Both the coor- 
dinator and Schmuck answered questions, while Starling acted as 
observer, using an observation form that had been especially pre- 
pared for entry meetings with school staffs. 

Starling reported later that the mood of the Allen staff seemed 
to be relaxed. About fifteen people spoke; one teacher was taking 
notes; and everyone r:eemed to be listening. No side conversations 
took place during the presentation or during the movie. No one 
left the room. On the other hand, no communication occurred be- 
tween staff members regarding questions they asked nor about 
statements which the coordinator and Schmuck made in response 
to questions. 

The questicms seemed to be coming from individuals; there 
appeared to be no sign of shared concern. Few teachers responded 
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to statements and questions of other teachers. Most of the ques- 
tions were about the mechanics involved in the multiunit school 
with differentiated staffing. *'\Vhat about space?" "Is our building 
big enough?" "Would there be additional paraprofessionals?" "How 
many units in a school this size?" "How about money for teaching 
materials?" 

Some of the questions were about benefits to the students. 
"What would be the advantages for students?" "How would you 
group students?" 

A few questions centered arciund maintaining what teachers felt 
was valuable in the present program. ''How would existing special 
programs fit in?" "Would there be any breakdown of discipline?" 

Some of the questions showed apprehension for the project. 
"What are the problems with this program?" "Have you visited 
such a school?" "Who decides what schools .vill be involved?" 
"Wouldn't it be tiring to work with such large groups of kids?" 
"How would the principal's role change?" 

The principal made a number of statements supporting the 
project. Following the movie, he said, "That's not so much differ- 
ent from what we're doing now." He responded five times with 
explanatory statements that were very supportive of the project. 
In a conversaticm after the meeting, he sa i that he had been 
thinking about the multiunit school for a hmg time. 

Starling? observed no obvious expressicms of commitment from 
staff members, but most staff members seemed to be curious. The 
only real expression of resistance came from an older teacher who 
felt the children should have a home room and she didn't see how 
u team teaching situation could provide this. There were few ques- 
tions about the OD consultation— a few queries about the follow- 
up of the summer workshop— but no specific questions about the 
OI) itself. 

In all, about thirty questions were asked by the certified teach- 
ers; no questions were askrd by the noncertified staff members. 
The questicms were very general and suggested that there had been * 
little staff discussicm about entering the project. There were no 
strcmg feelings expressed either for rnc against entering the project. 
The lack of feeling and specificity in the questions led Starling to 
believe that this meeting was the first occasion in which the Allen 
staff had been confronted with the decision to participate in the 
multiunit project. Starling said later: 

I did not know at the time of the March 24 meeting-and 1 could not 
have guessed from what I obsenred-that the Allen staff had already 
made its commitment to participate in the multiunit project. 
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The meeting' lasted for forty-five minutes (twenty-five of whieh 
were taken up by the movie), and ended when people stopped 
asking questions. One te.icher remained after the meeting tr) talk 
with the coordinator about the possibility of writing a dissertation 
usin){ data from the program. 

In t;ie early part of April, the Allen school staff was informed 
that it had been chosen to be an experimental school but would 
not receive the OD consultation; instead only a small group of 
faculty members— the GD team— would receive group development 
consultatum from CASKA. The coordinators and the CASEA con- 
sultants understood that the consultation would still be for the 
purpose of helping Allen school move toward the multiunit struc- 
ture. From postintervention interviews, however, it was apparent 
that many of the teachers did not have any clear understanding 
of this point. 

SELECTION OF SUBSYSTEM 

N(» public explanation of the criteria used in selecting the par 
ticular people for the GD team was ever made by the principal 
Each km w only that he or she had been chosen by the principal 
Were they chosen on the basis of their roles in the existing struc 
ture? On the basis of their academic status? Rapport with class 
room teachers? I.eadership potential? 

The legitimacy of the GD team was suspect in the minds of 
other teachers almost from the beginning. In answers to questions 
in the follow-up study, teachers said, among other things: 

The GI) team had too many '^administrative types** such as principal, 
counselor, resource teacher, perceptual development helping teacher- 
and only one classroom teacher (and she had been in the building 
only one year) . . . 

The GD team was the '^office gang" . . . 

I felt very bitter about how the people were selected. I asked if I 
could be on the GD team (in writing). I never received a response 
from the principal. He did ask two other teachers who did not ex- 
press any interest. I would have preferred a flat ''no.** 

One of the GD team members expressed some negative feelings 
toward how she was selected. 

We weren*t chosen well. I don*t think the staff saw me as a represen- 
tative because I was chosen by the administration. I think the teach- 
ers should have chosen their own representatives. 

Sti member of the GI) team felt that he or she adequately repre- 
sented the staff. This had been a complaint they had heard from 
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the staff a number of times. They had discussed brciadeninK the 
GI) team and putting more classroom teachers on it. 

The five members of the GD team included the schooPs princi- 
pal, counselor, resource teacher, the perceptual development help- 
ing teacher, and a sixth grade teacher. All members of the GD 
team had Master's degrees and the counselor had 45 credit hours 
beyond the Master's. The principal had been at Allen school for 
seven years, the counselor and helping teacher two years, and the 
remaining two members had been there for one year each. 

Consultation with Subsystem 

nature of the gd consultation 

The week of consultation with the GD teams from the four 
elementary schools had been designed to begin the initial steps in 
moving toward the multiunit structure. From the perspective of 
the CASEA consultants, the week was to be used in developing a 
cohesive team that could introduce or model organization develop- 
ment consultation to their schools* staffs. We had considerable 
difficulty in reaching this goal with the Allen GD team. 

CASEA CONSULTANTS 

The consultants assigned to the Allen school group were Bill 
Starling and Lem Stepherson. Both are warm, caring individuals 
who have little difficulty in establishing rapport with groups. Star- 
ling had attended Allen meetings in the spring to observe the 
responses of teachers to presentations about the nature of organiza- 
tion development and the relationship of this sort of consultation 
to decision-making in the multiunit school. Stepherson was a coun- 
seling graduate student who was having his first field experience 
in organization development as a CASEA consultant. 

PROGRESS OF THE WORKSHOP 

On the first day, the communication skills of describing f'«*f*lings 
and paraphrasing were demonstrated by the CASEA consultants 
and practiced by members of the GD team, (1) while they dis- 
cussed their hopes and expectations for the workshop, and (2) 
while they were arriving at a consensus about how they wanted to 
work together. The Allen team appeared optimistic about learning 
new skills that would help the whole staff improve its communica- 
tion and interpersonal skills. Starling reported, ''I did not observe 
any resistance to the consultation. The willingness to raise prob- 
lems and share f';elings was greater than that of the typical group 
of teaii hers on the first day of a workshop.** 
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I'hc Allen team made a list of hopes and expectations that 
included: returning to Allen with the expectation that communi- 
cation may be possible; bcin^ able to share feelinj^s and emotions; 
developing support within the group; learning how to establish 
operational goals; and discovering individual strengths. Although 
everyone participated in this activity, the three men made more 
contributions than the two women. This pattern of high contribu- 
tion among the men was to repeat itself often and represented a 
power struggle among the three. 

The resource teacher was particularly verbose; he made long 
statements and prefaced most of them with an apology for what 
he was about to say. His statements were often difficult to under- 
stand. One of the CASKA documentors noted: 'The resource 
teacher talks with many side issues and qualifications and back- 
ground until I am completely lost; I am unable to recall where he 
started and where he is going. He needs paraphrasing, but nobody 
gives it to him." 

During the practicing of communication skills, an important 
issue concerning the team's understanding of the principal's role 
was raised. The principal appeared to be willing to discuss his role, 
but made jokes at inappropriate times. When Starling questioned 
him as to how serious he was about all this, he apologized and 
assured the group that he was serious. 

AGRKEMKNTS OF THE CD TEAM 

On the first workshop day, the team was also expected to under- 
take the task of deciding by consensus how they wanted to work 
together. The following is the team's list of agreements. 

Team Agreements 

1. Clear understanding of when team meetings should be held. 

2. Decisions in the team will be made by consensus. 

3. Survey: Any team member may ask for a survey at any time. 
The requesting member states what he wants to know from the 
total group. Some other member then paraphrases or clarifies the 
topic until all are clear what they are being asked. Each person, 
in turn, briefly states his current position on the topic in two or 
three sentences. A survey is not a vote. It does not bind the team 
or its members. A survey must be taken at the time it is requested: 
it suspends any other activity. 

4. Confidentiality: When talking with people who are not members 
of this team, I understand that I may report anything that hap- 
pens in the te:«m as long as I do not name or identify individual 
members in connection with incidents that might embarrass them 
or reflect unfavorably u|Hin them. 
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5. If I dtn satisfied or dissatisfied with where the team is going, I 
will report my reactions directly to the team itself when it is in 
session. 

6. We wit! take time to look at our own process. 

7. Give feedback on how we are coming across to one another. 

8. Make a conscious effort to give positive reinforcement to each 
other and the staff. 

.M'lcr the lc;im members had decided upon their agreements, they 
came to a consensus on their purpose: to provide potential leader- 
ship in helpinK the Allen stall to devehip and improve interpersonal 
relationships. 

On the second day of the Gl) workshop, the CASEA consultants 
Have the team the task of constructing a model out of tinkertoys 
that would symboli/e what they saw as an ideal relationship be- 
tween the team and the rest of the Allen staff and what they 
would like .Mien school to be like next year. The principal was 
not present for this task, as he was Kreetin^ new teachers back at 
Allen. The remaining four team members experienced difficulty 
in trying to perform this task. They wer*- unable to conceptualize 
an ideal situation, spending a lot of time with details such as 
making sure that there was one piece of the tinkertoy to represent 
each Allen staff member. They greatly emphasized the distinction 
between certified and classified employees of the school, and they 
were unable to make a decision about where the principal and 
ea^ h of the GI) team members should be placed in the model. 

A nxv'di amount of time was ^iven to discussing evaluation, 
communication, and accountability. Starling; carefully observed 
this group attempting to perform this task and was impressed that 
they concentrated so much on the small details and components 
and so little on the Allen school as a total unit. When the time 
allotted to the task had been spent, the group had not hicated 
themselves, nor the principal, in the model. This inability to por- 
tray themselves and their principal in relaticm to the rest of the 
school foretold later difficulties and misunderstandings. 

As we shall see, the Gl) team later took actions that misjudged 
the reaction of the Allen staff and roused antipathy. Further, the 
.'Mien staff, in crucial moments, met without the principal present; 
it seemed they could only act independently if they symbolized 
his nonexistence. 

.•\ CASKA documentor reported on the striking difference be- 
tween the Gl) teams of the other schools and the .Mien team at 
this point. Kach of the other teams* members seemed excited and 
proud as they carried their artistic tinkertoy models to tables and 
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explained their ideal school structure. The Allen team members 
sat on the floor, looking perplexed at the loose pieces lying around. 
They were unable to make the kinds of decisions necessary to 
produce a model of an ideal school. In fact, making decisions was 
difficult for the Allen team, with or without the principal, from 
the time of the workshop until their withdrawal from the project. 

RELATIONSHIPS AMONG TEAM MEMBERS 

Leadership in the team became a central issue almost from the 
beginning of the workshop. While the principal did not attempt to 
act as boss, there seemed to be confusion about his authority. 
First one and then another member of the team returned to this 
issue. During the debriefing of the tinkertoy exercise, for example, 
Stepherson remarked (after the principal had returned), "I get 
the feeling that Allen is the principalis school.** There was some 
discussion of the problem of placing the principal in the model, 
after which the perceptual development teacher confronted the 
principal with her difficulty in knowing (in the "back-home** situa- 
tion) what decisions he* was making. She said that the principaPs 
reply to her questions often added up to '*no message,** rather 
than a negative message. The resource teacher added that after the 
principal has given positive feedback to him, he often adds a mes- 
sage that negates all of the previous message. Starling and Steph- 
erson saw such double messages coming from the principal when 
he would tell a joke. 

Stepherson stated that it looked to him as though the principal 
would sometimes relinquish his authority, but then would attempt 
quickly to recapture it. The principal took this confrontation good 
naturedly and said, ''Yes, ' *uess I sometimes give support and 
then I pull out and may le; \c teachers feeling that Tm not sup- 
p«>rtive. I have done this i nning school field trips.** The per- 
ceptual development teachoi agreed that this was somewhat of a 
pattern with him. The resource teacher admitted that he was un- 
sure about where he stood with the principal and added, *'I was 
reserved last year and I may operate in a reserved way next year.** 
All of these rather confrontive exc!;;mges took place in a mature, 
adult manner: the principal seemed to accept the feedback as 
helpful. 

Another incident critical to interpersonal relationships within 
the group took place on the second day. The resource teacher had 
been making a lot of lengthy and detailed statements that did not 
seem to be helping the team make progress. Starling confronted 
the resource teacher by describing his behavior and reporting that 
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he himself had difficulty in understanding what the resource 
teacher was getting at. Starling suggested that it would be more 
helpful to the team if the resource teacher would not qualify 
what he had to say by apologi/.ing. This did not visibly disturb the 
resource teacher, who said that he was aware that he had this 
problem and other people had confronted him about it on other 
occasions. 

The counselor became quite upset at Starling's confrontation 
and said that he questioned the ethics of Starling's acting this 
way. lie said, **Does research show that you are helping people by 
confronting them with their behavior?" The resource teacher de- 
fended Starling's behavior and said that he perceived it as being 
helpful to him. The principal and the perceptual development 
teacher also defended Starling's actions. 

Starling explained that he was not trying to change the resource 
teacher, but only reporting behavior which seemed to hinder re- 
lationships and communication within the team. The counselor 
said then that he felt better about Starling's intentions. In fact, 
his challenge gave Starling an opportunity to model the kind of 
behavior that would help all the team members in surfacing and 
solving problems that confused and obstructed interpersonal com- 
munication. 

The resource teacher's long, muddy monologues were taking a 
lot of the team's time and impeding movement toward accomplish- 
ment of tasks. Nonverbal behaviors of the team members clearly 
signalled that they, too, were impatient with the resource teacher. 
The primary reason Starling confronted the resource teacher was 
to let him know how his behavior was affecting the progress of 
the team and to make such process feedback legitimate in the 
team. Furthermore, Starling's nonevaluative, noncoercive feedback 
would be necessary if the team was to live up to its previous 
agreement for open communication. 

The following day, much time was spent discussing the inter- 
personal climate of the tear The subject of leadership was raised 
again and led the team into an attempt to clarify the principal's 
n^le. The counselor was contributing much less than was typical 
for him. At about 10 a.m. he said, '4Iere goes my guts, I feel I can 
s<iy it today." He recalled the meeting the previous March when 
the Allen staff decided whether to participate in the multiunit 
project. I lis perception of that meeting was that there were "all 
kinds of negative feelings present." He said that the Allen teachers 
had to make the decision under the pressure of time and that 
many made the decision to participate because they did not wish 
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to hurt the principurs Tcclings. He said that the real reeling or the 
meeting was, "You Ve got to do it this way or else." 

Other GD team members did not deny that the counselor's per- 
cepti(ms were correct. The sixth grade teacher attempted to soften 
the effect by saying, **We are all ccmditicmed by our previous 
training and experience, so we probably did know what the princi- 
pal wanted.** The principal reacted in a surprised and concerned 
fashion to the counselor's report. He stated that he had not at- 
tempted to influence the vote. Other members of the GU team 
agreed that he had not overtly attempted to influence it, but each 
also agreed that the staff knew that the principal wanted them to 
participate. 

Later the same dav, the team began the problem-solving se- 
quence. The somewhat painful experiences of the previous two 
days had opened up a lot of issues that team members saw as 
pr(»blems for themselves and for the entire Allen staff. These ex- 
periences had helped to establish a norm in the team that made it 
acceptable to get problems out in the open so they could be 
talked about and dealt with in a systematic manner. 

The first step in the exercise was to identify the problem by 
having the members of the GI) team make a number of problem 
statements. The problem was defined as the difference between 
'what is* and 'what ought to b^.* The problem statements showed 
concern about the communication processes in Allen as well as 
about clarifying roles of the Allen staff members, setting goals, 
and making the best use of staff resources. As these problem state- 
ments were being written un the newsprint, Starling made several 
attempts to relate the problems to the multiunit school. He 
reported: 

K;ich time I mentioned multiunit. I got no response from the 
team. Finally^ the counselor» in a tone that expressed some irritation 
said» **Why do you keep assuming that we are going to be involved 
in multiunit?*' I replied. **Well» aren*t you involved?" The counselor 
then explained his understanding was that they were not committed 
to multiunit. I said that it was my understanding that this training 
was to help the staff move toward the multiunit school. The princi- 
pal entered the conversation and explained that when Allen school 
was not chosen as one of the two OI) schools, he understood that 
they were no longer committed to multiunit. He said that the con- 
sultation the team was receiving this week was for the purpose of 
helping the staff to improve their interpersonal relationships so that 
they could hi tter implement the kind of change which the staff 
members perceived as helpful to them, 
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Starling was conruscd at this point, but assumed that the principal 
had worked out this understanding with the district coordinators. 
No team member refuted the principalis statement. More about 
this dilTerencc in understanding would surface later. 

On Thursday the team continued to work on the problem- 
solvinK. Out of twenty-nine problem statements the team picked 
one problem that was important and included within it a number 
of the other statements. The team stated their problem as 'Mack 
of clear role description of Allen staff members." Their task was 
stated, ''io help the Allen staff clearly define all roles.'' Their 
plan of action was to start by introducing the Allen staff to the 
communication skills which they had learned earlier in the week. 

After the team had listed the facilitatinf; and restraining forces 
that would be present and would influence their plan, they brain- 
stormed some actions that they could take to overcome the re- 
straininn; forces. They produced numerous and varied ideas, but 
reserxed evaluation for later. Next the team selected the ideas 
which seemed most useful and possible to implement. The over- 
riding concerns expressed amon^ the restraining forces were inter- 
personal relationships amcm^ the Allen school staff; as the week of 
consultation progressed, this issue emerged amon^ the team mem- 
bers also. 

One of the skills that the CASKA consultants wanted the Allen 
team members to learn was to make decisions by consensus and to 
this end they involved the team in a simulation called, ''Lost on 
the Moon.'* The participants in this decisicm-makin^ game were to 
rank order a list of items that astronauts would need if they were 
lost on the moon. After listing the items individually, the team 
was to arrive at a consensus on ranking. This exercise was arranged 
so that the Allen team members sat around a table facing one 
another. Seated in a larger circle surrounding the Allen group was 
a team from Gaynor School, whose task was to (ibserve Allen's 
decision-making and to give feedback to the decision-makers when 
the exercise was completed. One bit of feedback Starling thciught 
salient was a statement from one of the more outspciken members 
of the observing group, "You guys don't act comfortable with 
one another. You act like youVe walking on eggs. You're too nice." 
During the debriefing of the ccmsensus exercise the Allen team 
discussed this conception of themselves as "walking on eggs/' and 
agreed that it was an accurate descripticm of the way they usually 
related to one another. 

During the last day of the workshop, so much time was spent 
helping the team with its interpersonal struggles that there was not 
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enough lime in romplclc the **|)lan of action'' phase of the 
problem-solving sequence. Starling's diagnosis of the Allen team's 
problem was that they eontinucci to be ccmfusecl about the leader- 
ship role of the principal. Starling thought that the counselor and 
the resource teacher were competing to fill the leadership vacuum 
caused by the principal's periodic abdication of authority. On 
Friday a CASKA documentor wrote the following statement after 
observing for thirty minutes: 

I«eadership is still a strong issue in the Allen team ... (the counselor) 
seems strongly counterdependent and is experiencing some conflict 
with the principal and the resource teacher who looks to me to be 
an emergent leader. They are working this issue during this hour, but 
their work is all undercover. 

Even with all of this tension present in the team, the Allen GD 
members did make plans for a one-day intervention with the 
whole staff before the formal close of the workshop. 

The workshop was a difficult week for the ccmsultants and the 
tr iineesfrom Allen school. Confnmting the interpersonal processes 
nf the team had been risky for all, and by Friday afternoon every- 
one was exhausted. Starling wrote: 

I feit that we had confronted the issues. Conflict had been uncovered 
and dealt with. A great deal of data had been generated and no one 
in the team backed away from the problems that were raised by 
those data. Members of the team used the skills that the consultants 
had taught them. They appeared to be able to see the value in open, 
honest communication. The process was, at times, painful and at 
other times, exhilarating. I felt that the team had made much prog- 
ress during the week. 

One of the CASKA documentors wrote what he observed about 
the Allen team: 

Much interpersonal feedback has been given. Much confidence and 
strength expressed about the team's use of own resources. This team 
is building high interpersonal skills and group cohesion. I think. 

In the closing hour of the workshop, CASKA consultants and the 
Allen team members agreed that the leadership problem in the 
team had not been solved, and that more work on their interper- 
sonal relations was needed. 

INTKRVKNTION DURING THK YKAR 

School started on the Monday fckllowinjij; the end of the work- 
sh<ip. The Allen team met a number of times the first week of 
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school, but they made no contact with either of their CASKA con- 
sultants to request help with the planning. When they did make 
contact, they announced to the CASEA consultants that they had 
already scheduled some ccmsultation for the whole Allen staff. 
Starling and Stepherson were invited to lead the event. The team 
had laid out the activities for the staff, bu* they felt that the 
CASKA ccmsultants should lead this first workshop and use the 
GI) team members as coccmsultants. 

SKPTEMBER: PRESENTATION TO STAFF 

The event began with the introducticm of communication skills 
and an opportunity for the Allen staff to practice the skills by 
talking with a colleague. The team members seemed better able to 
model the correct behavior than to explain what the staff members 
were to practice. Later, when some of the staff were making group 
agreements, the GD team received feedback from some of the 
other teachers. Several Allen staff members reported that the GD 
team had been vague and evasive in explaining their workshop ex- 
perience to the staff the previous week. Some staff members 
pointed out that they were not satisfied with the answers GD 
team members gave to their questions. One female teacher said, 
'Tou did not tell us what you had actually done or what we were 
actually heading toward. You told us how happy you were. You 
acted like a bunch of missicmarics trying to sell us Heaven.'* 

Later in the morning, while debriefing from small bu/z groups, 
the CASPLA consultants limited the conversation to paraphrasinci. 
Two of the GD team members-the principal and the resource 
teacher— obstructed progress toward process goals. They kept dis- 
cussing content instead of helping to facilitate communicaticm, 
and they seemed to be competing for leadership. 

In the afternoon the total staff brought into the open some of 
their negative feelings toward the GD team. The team members 
paraphrased well, showed gratitude for the feedback, showed no 
excess of defensiveness, and spoke clearly about the future. The 
princip?' made a very direct and clear statement about his feelings 
regarding the high c(»mpetence of the faculty and the quality (}f 
the school. Staff members seemed to be reassured by his short 
speech. 

SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER: PROBLEMS IN PL \ ^NING 

A mtuith passed with no communication between the Allen GD 
team and the CASKA consultants. In the meantime, the Allen 
team had been doing a lot of planning along the lines developed in 
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the clcisin]^ days of their summer workshop and had developed a 
proposal for five half-days of released time in which they woidd 
consult with the staff. For that they would need approval of the 
superintendent^ cabinet. 

When the CASP«A consultants finally did meet (at their own 
initiative) with the Allen GI) team in mid-October, there was still 
ccmfusion about the status of the tcam^s own proposal for ccmsul- 
tation. The principal (who was not present) had been responsible, 
in large measure, for crcatin];; the team's proposal. When it became 
apparent from the discussion that three out of the four team mem- 
bers had not even known about the proposal, the problem of the 
prinripars secretive behavior and his inability to communicate 
openly surfaced again. Kverycmc present agreed that relationships 
among members of the Allen team were not what they would like 
them to be. 

In the eourse of further discussion, cme of the team members 
s;iid that she felt commimication was also not adequate between 
the two district coordinators and that they in turn did nm have 
good communication with the GI) team. And she went cm to say, 
"Apparently none of us has good communicaticm with the super- 
intendent's cabinet." By this time the proposal for released time 
for the teachers to consult about the multiunit projeet had been 
turned dc^wn. Starling said of this discussicm: 

We began to talk of alternative times for the staff training but the 
team wasn't interested in discussing training until after they had 
Ulked with Arends and Kssig [the district coordinators) . Some team 
members expressed their disappointment over the lack of good com- 
munication with the superintendent's cabinet. The resource teacher 
reported that the principal was also depressed and concerned about 
the superintendent's cabinet's low commitment to the multiunit 
project. He and the principal had discussed the possibility of with- 
drawing from the project since the central office was not going to 
allow any released time to train the teachers. 

With respect to commitment, and to the question of Allen school's 
commitment to the multiunit project, there also was general con- 
fusion about what the CASK.\ consultants expected from the 
Allen staff. 

In response to a ({uestiim about how the .\llen team felt about 
the way they had been functicHiing in terms of their own process, 
one member said she felt that the team lacked openness and that 
they had allowed themselves to fall into traps and to get hung up 
by arguing before they really expressed what was wrong. No team 
member challenged this observation. 
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NOVEMBUR 6: STAFF TRAINING EVENT 

Bv the end (if twci months, Allen GD team members knew that 
their request for using released time to train the staff in communi- 
cation skills had been turned down by the central office. As an 
alternative, they had then developed a plan for using one afternoon 
from 1:00 to 4:00 for small groups of teachers to work together 
making agreements about how they might like to work together in 
the multiunit format. At this point, the GD team was using the 
early part of their own summer workshop as a model. They felt 
that as a result of their first ccmsultative event, the staff now had 
basic communication skills and knew enough about constructive 
openness to be able to generate some alterna ive ways of working 
together. 

The second component of the plan involved using the total 
staH'N resources in brainstorming ideas for an ideal school structure 
at Allen. A further feature of the half day of consultation was a 
sc heduled ''open discussion" to take place before the consultation 
itself. The teachers were told: 

Preceding this schedule will be the open discussion, sharing of feel- 
ings and opinions regarding our present training, and a look to the 
future regarding the multiunit school. 

The team had met several weeks earlier with the district coor- 
dinators who had told them that they would have to **make time" 
for staff consultation and that the district would want to know 
quite soon whether Allen school did intend to move toward the 
multiunit school. The time had now come for the GD team to ccm- 
front the whole staff about their feelings toward the multiunit 
plan. Following is a copy of the notice that was sent out to Allen 
faculty from the principal announcing the meeting where this dis- 
cussicm would occur. 

li has become apparent that there is much misunderstanding of 
the purpose or goals regarding our possible involvement in the multi- 
unit school and the present communication skills activities. 

The communication skills sessions </o not imply that we are going 
tu he a multiunit school next year. These skills, plus the problem- 
solving techniques which we will soon explore are valuable to the 
development of any school structure or program. 

The present or short-term goal for our inservice activities is to 
explore as a staff the skills of communication. We realize that we 
d(m*t all make use of them all of the time. The second goal is for the 
staff to apply whatever skills we gain in the exploration of various 
staff structures and school organization. Some time before school is 
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out this spring we as a staff will have an opportunity to decide on 
the type of structure we want for next year, 

WE ARE NOT COMMITTED TO MULTIUNIT STRUCTURE 
FOR NEXT YEAR OR ANY YKAK^only the exploration of dif 
fvrvnt structures than we presently are using. 

We will use the scheduled time on Friday to share feelings and 
opinions in open discussion about the foregoing statements. Follow- 
ing this discussion, wc will begin our planned activities. 

Up to this point the GD team (and the principal in his role as 
p-^Incipal) had not asked the CASEA consultants for help in their 
planning for this second intervention. On the day before it was to 
take place they did ask Starling questions about their plan. They 
were primarily interested in knowing of some consensus exercise 
that might aid the staff in learning how to nr?ake decisions as a total 
group. They rejected Starling's suggestion of a simulation and said 
they wanted a consensus exercise that would make use of a real 
school problem. The conversation th u ensued sheds Sfime light on 
the tension amcmg the GI) team members and their lack of inter- 
perscmul trust. Starling reports: 

1 asked them what they were trying to accomplish with the exercise. 
1 told them that if they just wanted to teach about consensus that 
the exercise I had suggested would be adequate but if they wanted 
iheir staff to struggle with a relevant "close to home" task, they 
would probably have to make up an exercise and I didn't have any- 
thing in mind just then. I asked them more questions about their 
design. As they talked and I asked questions, the counselor said, 
"You are wasting our time and it looks like you want to take over 
here." 1 was surprised by this statement and a little shaken at the 
sudden outburst. 1 looked at the other members of the team and 
they looked puzzled and shocked. Two members were shaking their 
heads when 1 looked at them . . . 

Further evidence of Allen ^s desire to **go it alone*' was immedi- 
ately forthcoming, A message came to Starling from the principal 
suggesting that the open session was a "family affair** and that 
neither Starling nor Stepherson should attend until after it was 
concluded. Starling was not able to get in touch with Stepherson, 
who had gone early to deliver the ccmsensus exercise. Starling's 
account of their experiences that aflerncxm follows: 

1 went to ihe school at 2 p.m. Stepherson was sitting in the office 
answering the phone. The principal had met him when he arrived 
and asked him to wait until after the ''open meeting" was over about 
2:15. He asked Stepherson if he would mind answering the phone. 

Stepherson and 1 sat by the phone until 3:15. No one in the 
meeting took a coffee break, so we had no idea about how the 
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meeting was going. Occasionally we heard bursts of laughter that 
sounded to us more like tension release than mirth. By 3:30 both of 
us got tired of waiting. Since there was not time for any consultation 
that day, we left the school. 
A week elapsed before any word of what happened at the staff's 
family confrontation in the open session reached the consultants. 

NOVEMBER 11: SMALL GROUP MEETING 

The principal called Starling a week later to ask him to work 
with a small task group at Allen. When Starling arrived, he found 
that the group was to consist of the principal, the counselor, and 
the office staff (secretary, aide, and a volunteer). Although he had 
not been included in the memo announcing the meeting, the 
resource teacher also joined the group and was invited to stay. 
Although Starling knew nothing at this point about what had 
happened at the open meeting, a little later he was able to see that 
the task of clarifying roles bore a relationship to the ccmfrcmtation 
with the principal that had taken place at the November 6 meet- 
ing. His acccmnt of the smaller group ccmtinues: 

The meeting was slow in getting started and people sat around 
making small talk. No one made any effort to deal with where we 
were or what we were supposed to be doing. I reacted to some of 
the things that others were saying. Finally the secretary said, "You 
know, if you people (pointing to the principal, the counselor, and 
me) were not here, the rest of us could get something done. Yester- 
day when you weren't here we got a lot done." I said, "You seem to 
be quite angry about this.** She agreed that she was and said she had 
work to do in the office and resented wasting this time. The aide 
and the volunteer agreed. I said, "How do you feel about our coming 
in late?*' The aide replied that the meeting must not have been very 
important to us. 

I said that I was confused about why we were not doing the task 
and asked who was the chairman of the meeting. The counselor said 
that he was supposed to be chairman. He looked bothered and con- 
fused by the situation. (The resource teacher told me after the meet- 
ing that he thought his presence had kept the counselor from taking 
charge. He admitted to a real battle for control between the two of 
them.) 

The group then went to work on clarifying roles. After about 
twenty minutes I asked the secretary how she saw the group func- 
tioning now. She said she felt better. When I asked what caused the 
group to get to work no one answered. I said 1 thought it was because 
the secretary had been open enough to express her feelings. She said, 
"Oh, I thought I had lost control when I said I was angry.** I reassured 
her that her behavior had been helpful in getting the group moving. 
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The principal thanked me for the help after the meeting, asked 
the counselor to set up a later meeting with Stepherson and me -but 
gave no hint about what had happened at the '*open session.** 

All CASEA was to learn about the meeting came from the reports 
Starling got from two members of the GU team: 

Following the meeting with the principal and his office staff, I 
went to the faculty lounge. There 1 talked with the two women on 
the GD team and they told me of some of the things that happened 
at the "open session.'* One of them was upset and said the meeting 
had gotten out of control and a lot of destructive things were said. 

I asked her who got hurt and she said she thought that the princi- 
pal had» because many of (he fears and anxieties about the mu!tiunit 
school had come out as personal abuse toward the principal. She said 
that the unfortunate thing was that the secretary had attacked the 
principal. (I had just come from another attack where we were able 
to use her anger constructively to get on with the meeting.) 

The main issues that came out at the meeting were: (1) that the 
principal didn*t listen to the staff; (2) GD training was seen by some 
as sensitivity training; (3) the team met behind closed doors and was 
not representative of the staff; and (4) the staff felt that the team 
was trying to psychoanalyze them. One teacher thought that some of 
the staff, having witnessed the principal taking this kind of abusive 
feedback, now felt overprotective and didn't want him to be hurt 
anymore. She said that she was afraid that all feedback to him 
would stop. 

Before the meeting the committee had met to decide who would 
be the convener. The principal, counselor, and resource teacher 
all wanted to be in charge. After arguing about it for a while, they 
asked the principal whom he wanted to convene the meeting. He 
replied, '*Well, I want to, but it is obvious to me that you don't 
want me to, so I think that our perceptual development teacher 
should do it/* Stariing's report continues: 

The perceptual development teacher told me about the meeting 
by saying that she had tried to keep it under control, but the re- 
source teacher took the leadership away from her three different 
times and she had to ask him to please "back off** and let her be the 
convener. She expressed real doubt about the team*s ability to func< 
turn and also was concerned about the principal's inability to take 
negative feedback. She was angry because the principal had changed 
some of the decisions made by the team. 

NOVKMBER: TRAM DECISIONS OVKRRUI-KD 

For the consultative session which had been planned by the 
team lor the afternoon of November (i, the staff had been divided 
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into Kradc-lcvcl «n)upin«s for the purpose of deciding how they 
wanted to team together. Kuch ffoup was to make agreements con- 
cerning their tasks and their interpersonal relationships. The criti- 
eism the GI) team received at the open meeting resulted in a re- 
treat on their part; they no longer were willing to act as facilitators. 
It was decided at the next meeting of the GD learn that these 
grade-Ievel groups would meet voluntarily. However, ihe next day 
the following memo came out from the principal's office: 

Dear Friends: 

First, I want to apologize for being instrumental in creating a 
situation which has very seriously threatened the rapport wc had as 
a staff and the outstanding school atmosphere we have established 
in prior years. (I hope everyone will believe me when I say that I 
only wanted to improve what I thought we already had established. 
Will you please help me now in an effort to salvage what we had go- 
ing for us in the last few years - - . mainly a GOOD feeling about 
working where we do because of the people we are working with.) 

I could go into a lung discussion about what I sav/ as the purpose 
of our activities and how they might help us in pursuing our goals 
but I'm sure most of us agree that it would be like locking the bam 
door after the horse is out. The only thing I would like to say before 
leaving the subject is that there was defmitely no attempt to be 
"psychoanalyiicaP* or to lean toward ''sensitivity" with the con- 
notation most people apply to either term. Both realms are too 
emotionally laden to expect anyone to become involved in them 
involuntarily. 

Secondly, I would like to ask that we meet as a large group very 
briefly to consider the following proposal for a plan of action instead 
of what was agreed on Friday of last week (November 6). 

1 :45 Meet in large group 

Meel in small groups already identified-temporary chairman 
noted. Regular chairman will be selected by the groups later, 

PURPOSK: Preliminary work toward determining whether we are 
providing the best services and most relevant instructional program 
possible for our children. 

♦♦ Task: Survey our present program and the operation of our 
school and list any and all problems standing in the way of us 
acc omplishing our purpose. Categorize them in order of importance 
and ease of correction to determine which problem might be elimi- 
nated first, etc. Then determine as a group whether this is a worth- 
while activity or not which will lead to a closer realization of the 
goal stated in the purpose of our meeting today. Also decide as a 
^ ^up whether you want to meet on Tuesday or not for the purpose 

trying to arrive at solutions for the problems beyond listed by 
tne groups. Finally, decide if your group will continue meeting to 
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explore solutions to the lUted problems beyond Monday or Tuesday 
and if so, any schedule. 

**No mention was made of establishing "group agreements.'* 
Right now» I would prefer to leave this up to each small group. 
Your group may want to do this first or try establishing them as you 
go ... if or when the need arises. 

Again» I want to ask forgiveness for being overenthusiastic and 
not realizing how the "communication skill building" activities were 
affecting the staff atmosphere. To that» 1 would also like to ask you 
all to PLEASE confront me with your concerns. I don't think I'm 
too fragile for the truth and I hope I'm not too threatening for the 
truth. 

The principal had unilaterally divided the staff into different 
^roupinKS, assif^ned chairpersons, and had given them all tasks to 
work on. lie had shown the memo to the team before sending it 
out but they were all too ^'flabbergasted and tired** (according to 
the GD team members who reported the happening to Starling) to 
argue with him, so it was sent to the whole staff. Both women on 
the GI) team agreed that this; was typical of the way the principal 
worked. The team would make a decision and he would change the 
plan without consulting them. Both of them said they were tired 
of having meetings and making decisicms, only to have the decision 
chan^scd in this fashion. Both were also ccmcerned over the ina- 
bility of the principal to receive feedback. 

It seems clear in retrospect that the Allen staff had a Umg way 
to go down the road toward working together before they would 
be willing to commit themselves unreservedly to the multiunit 
school. But the district office was expecting something from them 
and so was CASKA. Certainly the situation needed clarification. 

NOVEMBER 12: MULTIUNIT AT ALLEN? 

On November 12-one week after the second ecmsultative ac- 
tivity-Starling, Stepherscm, a district coordinator, and the Allen 
Gl) team met to discuss their understanding of the commit- 
ment the Allen staff had made to the project, and to clarify plans 
for the future. Starling began by saying that there was misunder- 
standing of what commitment was required of Allen school to the 
project, and that the CASKA consultants themselves were some- 
what confused. (At a CASKA staff meeting it had been agreed 
that there was lack of clear understanding about the kind of com- 
mitment expected from the schools that were receiving group de- 
velopment training.) lie went on to say CASKA was interested in 
doing research and development in elementary schools which 
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intended to move toward a unitized st.ucture-which meant that 
within a year there would be some staff members involved in 
team teaching and there would be some hierarchical system in 
units (such as rurrieulum associates or team leaders). 

It had become evident that there was some resistance to this 
requirement on the part <u the Allen staff which was underscored 
by the kinds of feedback that had come to the planning commit- 
tee. In the lisht of this evidence, Schmuck and Runkel, the senior 
members of the CASEA project, wanted to have a meeting with 
the staff to find out how much resistance there was and to give 
the staff another chance to vote on moving toward or away from 
the multiunit school. If the majority of Allen staff members were 
opposed, the time and effort that CASEA was spending with Allen 
could no longer he justified. If more than half of the Allen teach- 
ers wanted to continue, then negotiations could be undertaken. 
Starling also stated that if Allen's participation in the project were 
continued, CASEA woidd like to see the GD team become more 
representative of the whole staff. 

The GI) team members seemed relieved at hearing these clarify- 
ing statements. The coordinator then talked about alternatives for 
Allen school from the district's point of view. He said that if the 
staff didn't choose to continue in ih: project, then they would lose 
CASEA*s help, but they might still continue to receive some help 
from the district. He told them they would not be able to have 
aides and he assured them that it was not a failure if they chose to 
drop out of the project. 

The principal said he was glad to have this clarified ... but the 
perceptual development teacher said to him, "When you talked to 
us last spring I ihought that this was your understanding; as time 
went on I heard you talk another way.'* 'Ihe principal replied, 
'*Yes, this vr .y understanding when I thi)ught we would be 
chosen as ar. xh) school, but when we lost out there, I thought the 
commitment was not the same for Gl) schools.'' 

When Starling repeated his proposal for a meeting to find out 
where the teachers were in relation to the project, a member said 
that right now woidd not be a good time because of the feeling 
of the staff following the **open session." Starling emphasized 
that CASEA would like an answer in a month. By the end of this 
meeting the Allen GI) team had agreed that: 

1. The Allen staff is not yet ready to make a decision about moving 
toward a multiunit structure. 

2. Ihe staff is just now getting into problem-solving and will con- 
tinue in small groups for another two weeks working on it. 
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3. The staff needs more time to decide about moving into a unitized 
pattern. There is a need to work some more on communication. 

Alternatives presented by the Allen staff were: 

1. If the staff says **no" to the project they have no contract with 
CASKA. 

2. The district coordinators will run a meeting on December 2. The 
total staff will be present at that time and will decide if the school 
will move toward a unitized structure. The senior CASKA project 
directors (Schmuck and Runkel) should be present at the meeting. 

OUTCOMES AT Al-LEN 

It was the Allen staff, however, which hud the final word, rec- 
ommendations of the GD team notwithstanding. Here is Starling's 
account of the last act: 

December 2 came and went. On December 23 I happened to see 
the perceptual development teacher at a shopping center. She asked 
if CASKA had heard anything from the Allen principal about their 
decision concerning the project. I said, *'No, we haven't heard a 
thing." She looked surprised and frustrated. 1 asked her what de- 
cision was made. She hesitated and said, **Well, I can tell you un- 
officially." She reported that the staff had voted against continuing 
in the project, but that many would like more GD consultation from 
CASKA. 

On January 5, the counselor called from Allen School and said 
he felt that he should report the Allen decision to CASEA. He was 
sure that the principal was not going to let us know. He reported 
that the Allen staff, by secret ballot, and with the principal not pres- 
ent, had voted ninety-nine percent not to continue the multiunit 
project and not to ask for any more GD consultation. He went on to 
say that a week later, the staff, with the principal present, had de- 
cided that they would like more GD consultation. He said that the 
principal was hesitant about asking for more consultation because 
he didn't believe the staff really wanted it. 

And that was as elose to an official report on the decision of the 
staff at Allen Klementary School as CASEA was to receive. 

By the time the staff of Allen Klementary School had voted to 
withdraw from th*? multiunit project, there was eonfusicm not 
only about what they had received, but about what they had 
^ivcn. While it was too late to ^et accurate information about the 
reaction of staff members as a vjinip to the proposed innovation 
before the fact, it was not too late to attempt to collect informa- 
tion after the fact -providing always that the staff members were 
willing to cooperate. This is what Starling imdertook to do in the 
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case study he prepared in the period immediately after Allen with- 
drew from the project. Quantitative results of his study are pre- 
sented in chapters 12 and 13. [For a detailed description of the 
study, see Starling (1973) chapter 4.] 
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Chapter X 



Humbolt 
Elementary School 



In the last chapter, we described a group development school 
that never really made progress toward a multiunit structure, and 
was unable even to establish clear communication. We turn now to 
Humboh school, the second of the two GD schools that withd^^«v 
from the pr yect before moving very far into the multiunit struc- 
ture. Although the Humbolt GD team was unsuccessful in facili- 
tating organizational change within the school, they did not have 
problems as serious as those of the Allen team. - 

Entry 

This section contains an overview of what Humbolt school was 
like before the group development consultation took place. We will 
describe the: (1) social and environmental context of the school, 
(2) norms and procedures of the school, (3) characteristics of the 
principal, and (4) source of initiative and motivation for change. 

SOCIAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL CONTEXT 

Humbolt School is a block-long, dark red building, immediately 
recognizable as a school. Except for the two-story administrative 
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scTticm, it is a onc-story building* Hanked (in both sides by idcMi- 
tital win^s with hui^ rows of S€|uarc windows. A similar wing ex- 
tends Trom the back of the building. There are also two small 
buildings at one side connected to the primary wing by breeze- 
ways. Most parts of the building are about twenty years old, yet 
somehow the building <is a whole seems modern. 

Ilumbolt is reached by driving several blocks along a tree-shaded 
road after leaving a half-hearted main thoroughfare. The area is 
a typical northwest middle-class suburb. The houses are modest 
wooden one-story ranch types, with the ubiquitous pair of cars or 
car auul camper in the driveway. Ideologically, this is a conserva- 
tive community composed mainly of people who often express 
displeasure with innovaticm in education. The voters of the pre- 
cinct have consistently defeated school budgets over the past years. 

Members of the community interact both in helpful and unhelp- 
ful ways with the Ilumbolt staff. Most of the teacher's aides at 
Ilumbolt are interested mothers, and many other mothers also 
work as volunteers in the school. Residents of the Ilumbolt com- 
munity include some of the most vociferous spokesmen in the 
c*ntire city. One parent is a local right-wing radio commentator, 
who leads vigorous campaigns *o get rid of whatever evil he is 
currently attacking. He often complains over the air about schools 
teaching communism, sensitivity training, or sex educaticm. In ccm- 
trast, another Ilumbolt parent publishes a community paper with 
a very liberal point of view. Ilis comments about the school ire 
quite different. The principal at Ilumbolt told us, ''I walk that 
tightrope between them pretty carefully, I can tell you.** He did 
not mean he was afraid to confront the parents, but that there 
was a wide variety of opinicm to placate. The principal felt it was 
part of his job to maintain public relations and to provide the Hum- 
bolt community residents with what they wanted in their school. 

NORMS AND PKOCKDURKS OF TIIK SCHOOL 

At Ilumbolt, teachers were accustomed to arriving at 8:00 a.m. 
and leaving at 4:00 p.m. On days when CASEA inter\'iewers left 
at 4:03 p.m. they rarely saw more than five or six cars left in the 
parking lot. Several Ilumbolt staff members reported that the 
principal prided himself on not having unnecessary or long meet- 
ings. During the period of the study, Ilumbolt had one faculty 
meeting a month; that meeting did not often run past 4:00 p.m. 
Later, CASK A consultants were often frustrated because on those 
infrequent occasions when a GD team meeting ran past 4:00 p.m., 
at least one member would leave on the dot no matter what was 
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happening. One consultant mused, ''I wonder if she turns into a 
pumpkin at 4:01/* 

Most of the Ilumbolt staff members told us that Ilumbolt was 
a much happier, better-run school than others in which they had 
previously taujifht. Several teachers said, "We resented you people 
coming and assuming we had problems. We were getting aiding fine 
until you stirred us up." Their only expressed tension was over the 
difficulties of handling the large number of children at Ilumbolt 
and the long distances between wings of the school. 

Conflict was rarely expressed openly at Ilumbolt School. In- 
stead, there was a norm of joking to divert tension when conflict 
arose. A loss of one's equanimity was looked down upon; one staff 
member mentioned that another had cried at one meeting, "and 
made such a fo«>l of herself that no one respected her after that." 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL 

IIumb()lt\ principal was an active, efficient, good-humored man. 
He valued control and order and said during his interview, "Every- 
thing that happens in this school is ultimately my responsibility. 
If it I the educational process) isn't happening, I have to step in. 
If the organization isn't working, it's my fault." He als:) said that 
he had improved his school's efficiency and orderliness, but 
thought that he needed more knowledge of curriculum. He did not 
think he should dictate how a teacher should teach. His staff 
agreed with his assessment; in intcr\'icws they corroborated his 
strengths of efficiency, honesty, and good humor, and his weak- 
ness of lack of knowledge r)f curriculum. 

The principal said he was a "good line and staff man" and 
thought his job was to carry out orders from the central office. 
He respected his immediate superior and said of him, "He helps 
about anything; he recently supported mc in a problem with a 
teacher." The principal also relied on one coordinator, and said of 
her, "She gives me a green light on things-feels I'm overstruc- 
tiired." Informally, we learned from his supervisors in the central 
office that they have confidence in him to do his job effectively. 

In November 1969, the principal was looking for help. Hi^ job 
had become increasingly difficult for two reasons. He said he was 
looking for help in curriculum because he felt inadequate to keep 
up with it while being the principal cjf school of 530 children, 
lie saw the need for new niles. He also felt "that elementary 
schools are going to change, and I want to be in front of the 
change; I don't want Ilumbolt Schciol to be one of the last in 
District 4()4.\ to accept change." 
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The principal applied for the project because he wanted more 
staff and more money for his school. Later, he said, ''I think 
maybe I should have done more research on the background of 
differentiated staffing so I understood it better/* About CASEA*s 
part in the project he said, ''I was seduced— a babe in the woods- 
I couldn*t see how this [process skills] fit in with the educational 
program. We mainly needed content, not process." When he was 
told his school would not receive consultation in organization 
development for its entire st:' T-with the accompanying $16,000 
package of ''goodies'*-but would be one of the group develop- 
ment schools where only a subsystem would receive consultation 
his response was, ''I was discouraged again; I went home and 
smelled both armpits and decided it wasn't that." 

MOTIVATION FOR CHANGE 

One of our major problems at Ilumbolt school was what one 
district coordinator called the negative Hawthorne effect: because 
the staff members of Humbolt school did not receive the extra 
money and personnel given to the two OD schools in the district, 
they saw themselves as second best. In May 1970, when the other 
district coordinator met with them, he referred to Humbolt as a 
•^control school." A feeling of being unimportant to the project 
seemed to stay with the Humbolt staff. They were disappointed 
about not being chosen as an organization development school; 
they felt it was almost an imposition, rather than an advantage, to 
be a group development school. 

At the beginning of the week of group development consulta- 
tion, we tried to clarify the importance of the GD schools in our 
project, but our explanations had little effect on the staffs of 
{himbolt and Allen. When a CASKA documentor interviewed at 
Humbolt in April 1971, half of the staff said they had understood 
the difference between the 01) and GD schools. (Of the half that 
did not understand, t**--?e-foufftis were hew staff members who 
had had no contact with the* early stages of the project.) In the 
inter\'iews, however, the presumably knowledgeable staff members 
stated the difference between OI) and CD schools in the following 
ways: 

Four said: We were a trial school to get prepared. 
Four said: Our group was trained, then we had to organize ourselves. 
Three said: They (OD schools) were funded and we were not. 
'Iliree said: They (OD schools) had concentrated effort and were 

doing it (unitizing); we were supposed to cry. 
One said: They had full staffing and we didn*t. 
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Most of the comments focused on "only trying" or on having 
fewer resources, instead of on being a different kind of experi- 
mental school. 

SELKCTION OF SUBSYSTEM 

The principal appointed the GD team but later said, ''I d(m*t 
think I knew enough about what was going on to use a more 
involving way to choose them. Now Td ask for CASEA to help 
me develop a way to choose people who would succeed.** At the 
time he thought he had chosen people who had leadership ability, 
were from both the old staff and the new, and were of varying 
philosophies. 

Four members of the GD group were very much committed to 
the project; erne was not sure. The principal wanted to be on the 
committee, because he said he "needed to be.*' The one teacher 
who was unsure about the project was a young fifth grade teacher 
who was outspoken about his dislike for too much structure. The 
other four members of the team included the counselor, a fourth 
grade teacher new to Humbolt, and two resource teachers. 

The principal and about two-thirds of his staff thought the 
group was representative of the staff; about cme-third thought 
that there was underrepresentation of classroom teachers, particu- 
larly from the primary group. 

Consultation with Subsystem 
nature of the gd consultation 

The consultants* goals for the Humbolt team were: (1) to teach 
them skills they needed to work with their schools (as they said, 
''to make them instant trainers'*); (2) to build them into a real 
team; and (3) to examine the tensicms within the team about the 
proc ess of their selection. The consultants thought they did a fairly 
good job of teaching the skills, but a poor job of developing the. 
Humbolt GI) team*s process of working together as a coherent and 
cohesive unit. 

C.\SEA consultants 

Ronald .Martcll, «)ne of the most experienced CASKA ccmsult- 
ants, was assigned to Humbolt school. He was joined by Donald 
.Murray who had previous experience in teaching, counseling, and 
working with organi/aticms, although he was new to CASKA. Ron*s 
black beard and reserved intellectual stvie ccmtrasted with Don*s 
dean-cut, jovial style. 
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Martcll and Murray said that several Tactors may have deereased 
the erfeetiveness of their eonsuhiiiK team, The First was that a 
]i;*"iduate student, a ncm-CASKA trainer, was interested in the proj- 
eet and wanted to be ineluded. Because Martell was the only mem- 
ber of the CASKA crew who knew him, he offered to let the 
ji^aduate student work with their ^nuip. At the time, we failed to 
consider that three younji; consultants mi^ht be discomforting to a 
Hunip of six rather confused elementary school staff members. 
Althou){h the Ilumbolt GI) team members never )i;ave us direct 
feedback about this, one did say, '*Well, it was obvious that we 
just Hot the leftovers from CASKA/* 

The second detriment to the effectiveness <if this team was that 
Murray had observed a recent consultative event in which one 
member became so emotionally overwrought that she had to leave 
the workshop. After obserxinji; that, he said, '"I really wanted to be 
careful!** That previous experience, combined with bein^ new and 
working with two strong individuals, kept Murray from being as 
active as he usually is. Martell also remembered the overwrought 
trainee and was more cautious than usual. He said that he did not 
press some important issues when he felt he should have. 

PKRCKIVKI) CO.MPETKNCE OF CONSULTANTS 

Humbolt team members* ratings of the CASKA consultants were 
quite varied. On task competency, four team members said that 
the considtants were competent; two said they were incompetent. 
All of the Ilumbolt team thought the consultants were competent 
in dealing with group processes, despite the consultants* unfavora- 
ble ratings of their own process consultation and OD work. Three 
Ilumbolt team members and Murray himself viewed Murray as be- 
coming more competent as the consultation progressed. 

SUITABILITY OF DKSIGN 

Because the Ilumbolt team expected to work on a schedule for 
a multiunit school, they thoughi the considtation design was com- 
pletely inappropriate. In our early contact with them in April 
1970, we visited the school twic e and gave them the same informa- 
tion as we gave the other schools about what orgiini/ation develop- 
ment meant. Perhaps their n<irm of speedy meetings inhibited 
questions, or perhaps the principaPs admitted lack of imderstand- 
ing of our goals made him less able t<i answer questions from his 
staff later. Most of tl)e team members could see no relationship 
between r<mimunication skills aii<l changing to differentiated staf- 
fing, which was their goal. 
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RKLATIONSIIIPS AMONG TFAM MEMBERS 

The principal acted as the ".'▼ood fuiy," usin^ hiim<ir to relieve 
tension and mcive interactions away from conflict or confronta- 
tion. The team c<ioperated with him by not bringing out anything 
that might hurt anyone else. Most were uncomfortable with the 
lack of structure, except lor the fifth grade teacher who was un- 
sure abciut the project. lie hud hoped to work on his own personal 
growth and expected the CASKA consultation to be akin to group 
therapy. When he discovered that the GD consultation was quite 
different, he participated only sparingly. One of the resource teach- 
ers who also served as the librarian behaved often as if she were 
the mother of the team, hurting when others did and trying to 
protect others from being hurt. The fourth grade teacher wanted 
to stick to business, start and end on time, and work on the ''real** 
problem, which she saw as scheduling for fhe multiunit school. By 
the end of the workshop week she had become interested in inter- 
personal concerns, but she still maintained a strong interest in 
task anil a ''show me** attitude. The new resource teacher was 
quiet much of the time and dii! not express her feelings. The 
counselor, who also served informally as a vice-principal, supported 
and protected the principal. As one of the consultants said, " The 
principal was the Lone Ranger and the counselor was Ton to.** 

The members of the Ilumbolt GI) team did not really confrcint 
their conflicts openly during the workshop week. Martell said, 
"Their mechanism for dealing with conflict was the immediate, 
strong and fast beating of wings in ulKht.** One CASKA docu- 
mentor during the considtation independently confirmed this; she 
wrote of the Ilumbolt group, "At this point, the gr<iup again uses 
the flight pattern." 

CRI CIAL IXCIDKNTS 

The consultants reported that the first crucial incident <if the 
week occurred when the team began discussing feelings on a morn- 
ing when the principal and the new res<iurce teacher were gone. 
When these two returned, Martell urged the team io c<intinue the 
discussion. He explained that group members <iften were missing 
and that it woidd be a useful skill for other members in share what 
had happened with the absentees. The late resource teacher s<ion 
said. 'i*ni sorry I was gone,** and her eyes filled with tears. Martell 
again tried to explain, but she said, "Oh, no, 1*11 catch up on my 
own.** Martell was concerned that she w<iidd interpret his c<intinu- 
ing the subject as piniishment, so he dropped it. He later said that 
he thought dropping this subject was his first big mistake. 
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The second crucial incident occurred when two members from 
another GD team were invited to observe the Humbolt GD team 
in action. At First, the observers said nothing and watched quietly. 
When asked, they First gave a Few innocuous descriptions oF be 
havior showing ^reat care and restraint. However, as one oF the 
obserN'ers later told her own K^^'up, couldn't quit while I was 
ahead!** She beji^an judj^ing, sayin)^ that she thought the group was 
too subdued and slow-moving. Next, she criticized Murray oF 
CASKA For being so inactive and quiet. ''What are you doing 
here?'* she asked, **Are you From CASEA? You aren't doing any- 
thinj;.'' 

The Ilumbolt GD team bristled at these comments and said 
that they liked ''hard data** as Feedback but not irrational percep- 
tions. Humbolt members began to support Murray and to censure 
the obserxers, who went weeping down the hall to their own group. 
The principal later told us, "I just felt ruined by that observer. I 
had visions oF my Humbolt staFF becoming like her, and I knew 
I couldn't handle that/' At the end oF the day, Murray and the 
observer had settled their diFFerences-each felt the other had 
helped his learning— but the adverse impact oF the Fear oF judg- 
mcni .il and destructive Feedback remained with the Humbolt team, 
especially with the Humbolt principal. 

pImWs for staff training 

The GI) team developed a detailed plan for their First meeting 
with the StaFF oF Humbolt School, although they were not sure 
whether the slafF was quite ready For some oF the material they 
planned to present. They did not have any clear-cut, long-range 
plan For the year, although they did have an idea oF the timing of 
choice points that had to be made* 

1 1IK SUBSYSTKM 

In selecting the Humbolt GI) team, the principal chose three 
fK'ople he Felt clearly supported him and two staFF members about 
whom he was not sure. The two potential opponents were chosen 
because the principal believed each would speak up aboiit his or her 
disagreements; the opponents knew this and resented it. The team 
generally was highly organized, well-regarded, and conscientious. 

LKAUKRSIIIH ROLK OF THK TEAM 

There were a variety of Feelings about being a member oF the 
Humbolt GI) team. Reactions included "unsure,'* "scared," "took 
me From school at a crucial time," "Fine," "had a good feeling," 
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and "first lime in my life Td had >jo<id successful feelings about 
dealing with other people in my personal life." Gl) team members 
saw themselves as a ^roup Koinf? back to train the rest of the staff 
in communication skills, and they were worried about this role. 
They weren't sure how communicaticm skills fit in with the multi- 
unit school. 

Most of the staff, on the other hand, frit indifferent toward the 
team. At llumbolt the general feeling seemed to be that the GD 
team was trying hard and doin^ its task well, and that, 'Tm glad it 
was them and not me." 

No formal norms ever existed for renewal or change of the Hum- 
bolt team. However, an inTormal change was made when the first 
and second grade teachers asked to be represented. A second 
grade teacher volunteered and was accepted as a member of the 
team late in November. 

TKAM MKMBFRS' SKNSK OF KFFICACY 

Ihe consultants perceived that the team members had low feel- 
ings of power. One added ihat the workshop may actually have 
weakened the team members* feelings of efficacy. In spring of 
1971, when answering the interview qucsticm about their power 
or influenc e, three GI) members gave a qualified yes^ they felt free 
to express opinicms, and three said definitely no, they had no 
power to make things happen. 

INTKRVKNTION DURING THK YEAR 

.Most of the staff at llumbolt seemed indifferent to whether or 
not they received any consultaticm about group processes. They 
entered into the relationship with the GI) team with unclear 
expectations. 

.SKFIKMnKR: PRKSKN TATIO.N TO STAFF 

The first .nterventicm ut llumbolt, which had been planned in 
detail at the August workshop, was well accepted by the staff. 
A few teachers grumbled at having to spend the time away from 
their rooms, and several felt uncomfortable sitting on the rug, but 
the GI) tean* thought the general purpose of the meeting to ac- 
quaint staff members with the process of changing to a multiunit 
school was carried out successfully. Murray reported: 

Memo To: Ilie CASKA Unitized Staff 
From: Don Murray 

.Subject: Initial Intervention with llumbolt Staff. 
Septembers. 1970 

ERIC 
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The liumbolt Ctl) team had planned the initial intervention with 
the total staff, including aides, cooks, and custodian, to take place 
following the annual school potluck dinner. The three consultants 
arrived early for a meeting with the GO team to finali/.c the planning 
for the intervention. All members were present . . . 

After the potluck, we together emphasized the purposes of this 
intervention: (1) to get the total staff to feel involved in the process 
of changing to a multiunit school; (2) to dispel the feeling that either 
the GD team or CASKA was imposing a preconceived plan to move 
toward the multiunit school without their involvement or approval . . . 

Next, four heterogeneous groups discussed eomnninicution skills, 
the miiltiunit school, and forces i'acilitatinK and restraining the 
^han^e to a multiunit school. Murray's report continues: 

... As the last group finished making its presentation, a member 
of the GD team introduced the "Name the Project" contest. The 
principal put up a salmon for first prize. This caused some excite- 
ment, and with that, the meeting ended. Many of the staff members 
left, but several ;emainf d talking in small buzz groups. 

1'he GI) team met to debrief; but the principal and the fifth grade 
teacher were absent. The principal was meeting parents and their 
children, while the teacher was attending the fifth and sixth grade 
math meeting . . . 

*rhe CASKA consultants and the GI) team were excited and 
happy about this interxrntion. They felt they had succeeded in 
involving the staff in the multiunit project and had fivercomc con- 
siderable initial resistance. Most of the team felt, in reminiscing 
abo the project, that the end of this intervention was their most 
triumphant moment. During the debriefinK of the day's activities, 
the Kroup decided: 

. . . that the next step was to introduce the staff to the com- 
munication skills, e.g., paraphrasing. A member of the GD team 
wanted CASKA people to do the intervention, but Martell expressed 
confidence in the group's ability '.o introduce the skills. Murray 
explained some easy ways to get people talking about a topic rele- 
vant to the multiunit school . . . 

SKN KMBKR AM) OCTOBKK: WORK BKGINS 

.Martell thought that one of his most pressing )^iyd\s was to make 
the consultants obsolete. lie thought he should encouraKe the 
llumholt team to leave CASKA's nest as soon as possible; thus he 
ur^ed the tean^ to plan for training the rest of the school at the 
next inter\*ention. As a consequence, the liumbolt GI) team 
planned and Ciirrirdout their September 16th intcr\-ention without 
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the help of CASKA consultants. The team presented the meeting 
as a party, and the invitation read as Follows: 

You are cordially invited to a party Wednesday afternoon, 
September 16th, 3:30-4:00 p.m. in the Humbolt School library: 

3:30 refreshments 

3:40 prograiii on paraphrasing 
Informal— come as you are, no shoes or ties necessary 
Just bring your CASKA notebook for more goodies! 
A pair of phrases party —Do come! You all! 

Invitations and facilities by District 404A 

At the next GD team meeting a week later, the committee de- 
scribed the party to the CASKA consultants. Martell reported: 

. . . The party began with refreshments, shortly followed by an in- 
troduction to paraphrasing by the principal and the fifth grade 
teacher. Staff members then paired with someone they usually didn't 
work with and practiced paraphrasing, using short printed state- 
ments prepared by two other GD team members. This was followed 
by a handout on paraphrasing to be added to each staff member's 
"CASKA notebook." The meeting ended with five minutes of blind- 
fold exercise. No debriefing occurred in either the staff or the steer- 
ing committee after the party . . . 

In this invitation and party were forewarnings of emerging prob- 
lems. The First had sign was the unrealistic time allotted For prac- 
ticing communication skills— half an hour, including coffee and 
refreshments. The second symptom was the staff's resentment and 
pity of their fellow staff members for leading the consultation by 
themselves-after all. a week's workshop hardly made them ex- 
perts! Third, there was confusion over just how serious the pro- 
gram was. Information handouts From CASKA were always called 
'V^'dies/' and a meeting was a party. This light-hearted, joking 
atmosphere was typical oF the Humbolt staFF, and may have 
squelched the expression oF real concern or commitment. One 
StaFF member reported in May oF 1971 that the only thing he 
a-membered about the project was that ''iF we thought oFago(}d 
name we won a Fish.'' 

The Cil) team met three times di ; the next week. These 
meetings were Frequent because they were short (they began at 
:):()() p.m. and ended at 4:00 p.m.). and because they were sparsely 
attended. The CASKA consultants did not get messages that the 
meetings were occurring, and some team members had ccmFlicts 
with other meetings. Also, one oF the GD team members had 
been on jury duty For the past month. The principal later said oF 
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attendance at CD team meetings, "I felt as if I were in a shooting 
gallery ~I never could get all my pigeons up at oh time." 

At the second team meeting, everyone wiu? present except the 
one teacher who was still on jury duty- Martell recorded: 

... the older resource teacher assumed the convener role as we had 
previously agreed, but no formal agenda was attempted. Three im- 
plicit agenda items were: (1) make plans for the staff meeting to be 
held September 30, 1970; (2) make plans for the staff meeting to be 
held October 14, 1970; (3) devise a strategy for the whole year. 
There was also some coiKem about unclear communications to staff 
members because the princi|>al had invited two new staff members 
to our meeting and someone else had told them that they shouldn't 
come. After spending about forty-Five minutes skipping from topic 
to topic, it became rather obvious that we were accomplishing little 
with alacrity . . . 

Murray remembered this meeting as a power struggle between 
the CASEA consultants, who wanted a well-planned staff meeting 
tm September 30, and the Flumbolt team, which thought tlicre was 
.4 distinct need for a clear-cut picture of the events for the entire 
/ear. He thought the Ilumbolt team lost the struggle, along with 
some of their momentum for continuing the project. The team 
meeting two days later seemed to support his opinion, because 
Martell was nominated as convener, and the main agenda item was 
planning for ihe September 30 staff meeting. 

Another important agenda item at this meeting was a request 
from the fifth grade teacher for a CASKA consultant to attend a 
meeting of the fifth and sixth grade teachers. He was trying to 
organi/.e a teaching team and had a fourteen item agenda for a 
twenty-five minute meeting. Martell said it would be difficult to 
act as a consultant with that large an agenda, and also reminded 
the group that a GD team member should also attend if a CASEA 
consultant were present. (This was an agreement the CASEA ccm- 
sultunts had made among themselves. Martell was probably the 
<jnly consultant who carefully fulfilled the agreement.) 

In retrospect, Martell felt that turning down this request to 
consult with the fifth and sixth grade unit was a major error on 
his part. He had thought the fifth grade teacher, as informal team 
leader, was just asking for reinforcement, when in fact the teacher 
was seriously worried about the polarixaticm in the upper grades 
teaching team and wanted help. Martell later thought that had he 
become an active consultant to the fifth and sixth grade unit at 
that time, he might have been able to bypass some of the chuck 
holes in the road ahead. 
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SKPrKMBKR AM) OCTOBKR: PROBLKMS KMERGK 

On September !}(), the tcitul Ilumbcilt staff met again for forty- 
five minutes to praetiee the eommunieation skills of behavior dc- 
seription and pereeption eheeking via role playing. This event was 
also earned out by the Gl) team, and most of the staff resented 
the time spont in the meeting. Their interest and commitment was 
steadily decreasing as they could see little use for the communica- 
tion skills and the ''fun and games/* as some staff members called 
it. 

When the GI) team met again two weeks later cm October 14, 
the members had two main concerns: planning for the staff meet- 
ing on October 21 ; and planning to involve the staff in setting goals 
or setting dates for working on subgoals. The ecmsultants* memo 
recounts: 

. . . There was some discussion regarding staff commitment. The 
consensus, stronKly supported by the principal, seemed to be that it 
was better to go ahead as though commitment was already there 
rather than spend time testing it. 

One teacher heard about a group going to visit Kent and asked if 
llumbult people could go along if they paid their own way. Martell 
will check on this and call her back tomorrow. (Martell checked 
with Essig I a district coordinator! who thought it wasnU feasible 
this trip maybe next time.) 

After a bit of discussion about how to involve staff members who 
are not enthusiastic about the project and how to make meetings 
more exciting, it was decided to focus on getting more information 
to the staff. Martell will contact Arends and Rssig f the district coor- 
dinators] to come to the meeting and talk about activities in District 
404A. The counselor will get entries in the "Name the Project" 
contest and the winner will be announced Wednesday. October 21. 

We italicized two comments above to indicate chcnce points 
which might have made a difference in the final outctime of Hum- 
bolt School in the multiunit project. The first comment, the prin- 
cipal and the team's decision not to test the commitment (}f the 
staff represented the recurring pattern of flight away from conflict 
that the team had used all year. If they had directly ccmfrcmtcd 
the polarization and ecmtlict at this point, they might ha/e h;/J 
time to work out a plan which satisfied the staff before they made 
a decision. The second comment, a request to sec a multiunit 
school in operation, was a strongly felt desire of many Humbolt 
staff members. The principal was later to make a similar request, 
similarly rejecled. If these requests had been fulfilled, the outcome 
at Ilumbolt might have been different. 
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Bac k at CASEA, ihc other ccinsultants who were wcirkiiiK with 
GI) schools were having prolilems, too. When Martell called a dis- 
trict eoordinator to ask him to attend a staff meeting at IIumbc»lt, 
the two discussed some of the misunderstandings the GI) consult- 
ants were having. Martell then wrote the following memo: 

Memo To: CASK A Multiunit Staff and Arcnds and Ks .\g 
From: Ronald Martell 
Date: October 20, 1970 

. . . Kssig and I believe that there is a need to spend some time 
together discussing the future of the CD schools, setting some goals, 
and publishing some policy statements . . . 

Our confusion about our goals as consultants in a research and 
development project was certainly not improving our work with 
the GI) schools. 

OCTOBER 21: STAFF MKKTING 

On October 20, Martell and Murray met with the Ilumbolt GI) 
team to plan the staff meeting the next day. The principal con- 
vened. Martell told the team that the district coordinator would 
come to discuss the district's role in the project. The plan for the 
next day finally evolved as an exploration of the project from 
three points u( view. The agenda was as follows: 

2:45 Refresh«nents 

2:50 Overview of meeting and CASKA*s role 

3:00 The district's role and CASKA*s role 

3:15 IIumbolt*s role in project 

3:20 Discuss: **IIow do 1 fit into IIumbolt*s new multiunit 

school? (In pairs* then in fours.) 

The next day. after the coordinator had described the district's 
point of view, he was bombarded with questions about mcmcy 
available for extra help, llv explained the best he could; then said, 
••Look, I can't give you any more answers! I don't know whether 
the budget will pass. All I kncjw is lhat the project has top 
priority," He was not angry when he said this, but his forcefulness 
alienated some of the Ilumbolt staff. 

The ccK»rdinator's reactions had both favorable and unfavorable 
effec ts on t ic staff. Most went into the discussion with at least 
some ideas of where they were goinK, bui two staff members later 
said that they thought he was angry and that made them angry. As 
the discussicm in pair? began, one older teacher walked out, and 
Murray went after her. She explained to him that she had to leave 
at four o'l lock for a dental appointment, and that she didn't agree 
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with what was bcin^ said. Murray replied, ''But that*s just why 
ycuiVe SCI valuable; we need opinicms rnim experienced peciple like 
ycui.** She did nut return to the meeting, but si : was scimewhat 
mcilliried at Murray's tnmquili/ing weirds. She confided later that 
she did not have a dental appointment; she merely wanted to 
leave. 

The end of this intervention also left the stalT feeling good. 
They thought the material had been relevant and that they had a 
chance to discuss it. (P.S. The new resource teacher won the fish. 
Her pri/.e*winning name was SKARCII-Seeking Educational Ad- 
vantages to Reach Children at Ilumbolt.) 

NOVEMBKR 6: PROBLKM*SOLVING 

On November a teacher work day (students at home so teach- 
ers could write report cards), CASKA consultants and the GI) 
team held a half*day intervention-an unprecedented length at 
Ilumbolt. The principal introduced the session with: 

Your CiD team met for almost five hours last Thursday night to try 
to plan a worthwhile session for today. Our work with CASEA this 
year has been intended to help us improve our communication skills. 
Only you know how successful it has been in your case. A number 
of the team members reported that staff members had indicated 
desires to try to apply some of these communication skills to the 
solution of ''Real. Life** problems. With that thought in mind, the 
decision for today was to meet according to groups with common 
noon hours and talk about the here and now. 1 think the worthwhile* 
ness of tuday*s session will depend entirely on the amount of in- 
volvement by each member of the various groups. We will reconvene 
in this room at 1 1 :30 for share and tell. 

Murray tcicik the first and second ^rade groxip and began the 
problem-solving sequence. Group members defined their problem 
as double-pronged: (I) "My way is right.'/ (There was bitter con- 
flict ab:uit how to teach ^oading.); and (2) ^'Seeking commcm ideas, 
and not solutions.*' (They thought everyone had to teach the same 
way and ihey kept trying to convince each other.) Next, they 
divided into two groups and wotked on solving the prolilem. 

The non-CASKA consultant took the third and fourth grade 
teachers, who rather easily and quickly solved a problem of how 
to exchange children for the purpose of helping children to get 
ahing better and know and respect other teachers. 

Martell tocik the fifth and sixth grade teachers. Their problem 
statement finally worked down into "subgroups for students;** 
however, no consensus could be reached on how or when to take 
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action. MartcII said, *Thc session ended with the conflict unre- 
solved and no decisions made." 

As a result of the above intervention, the First and second ^rade 
teachers at Ilumbolt Finall) be^an to understand the ^oals of the 
project and be^an to be in Favor of what CASKA was trying to do. 
II(>wever, the intervention had little impact upon the third and 
Fourth ^rade teachers ir .ither direction, and it increased the po- 
larization between the FiFth and sixth ^rade teachers. In general, 
though, the consultants believed that morale aFter this intervention 
was the highest it had iicen since the First intervention— the one 
held beFore school began. At least it was relevant to the actual 
school problems! 

NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER: GROWING CONFLICT 

Marteli and Murray decided to keep working with the grade- 
level unit groups, trying to get them operating smoothly. It wasn't 
easy. The two units containing grades one and two and grades 
three and Four were making progress, but on November 16th, 
•Vlartell reported: 

• . . This [fifth and sixth Rrade] proup is experiencing great difficulty 
in developing their program. Meetings are long and unproductive and 
the level of trust and openness is low. The GD team agreed that an 
effort she ^Id be made to give this group additional training time. 
Several GD team members will meet Nov. 19, 1970 to develop a 
questionnaire to generate data for feedback to the 5-6 grade group . . . 

The next day, Marteli presented to the FiFth-sixth group a summary 
oF their problem-solving session and proposed their using a survey 
Feedback questionnaire. They agreed and Marteli said he would 
report the results on December 8th. At the same mee/*'.^. 

. . . Marteli presented [a clear| definition of differentiated staffing. 
Ilie principal was quite concerned that no provision was made for a 
**homeroom" for young children. He felt that it is very important for 
children to have a single teacher that really knows them and theii 
individual problems. He also felt that shared responsibility for the 
same child could make it difficult to respond quickly to parents' 
requests for information about their children . . . 

But the principal wanted to give the multiunit school a Fair chance 
and tc)ld us, I was concerned in November, but I thought maybe 
if I went to one oF these buildings [a multiunit school] , I might 
have modiFied my thinking. So I called and asked, and this princi- 
pal said to wait a month -that discouraged me. I Felt that I had to 
get results Fast. I also heard that some worked and some didn't, 
and I thought that maybe it was my Fault.** 
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Murtcll made the sur\ry or the Tirth and sixth grade unit, and 
repcirted that the data showed polarization in the group. He re* 
ccivcd little response; in essence, reaction t > his report was ''so 
what else is new?'* Th's day was another low point for both Mar- 
tcll and the Ilumbolt staff. Again it seemed that staff members 
had little ability to cope with conflict or polarization. 

I'he next day ut a faculty meeting, a district coordinator came 
out to explain the multiunit school again. He had worked dili- 
gently to prepare a c lear picture to present to Humbolt. He first 
n*vie\ycd the original project plans, including a specific plan for 
Humbolt. Next, he reiterated that the Humbolt staff still had the 
option to progress to muliiunit or not, with several alternatives. 
He finished his presentation with th'* overall objectives of the proj- 
ect: to operate wifh a multiunit structure with added resources, 
to build a structure that would better allow the staff to create a 
school for the Humbolt community, and to provide consultation 
to build that structure. His last comment was the quotaticm, 
'\Sch<iols have to be different in order to be equal." '^his presenta- 
tion was the third peak of the Humbolt staffs experience. The 
coordinator^ talk had encouraged them; they thought they under- 
stood the project and were ready to become a multiunit school. 

JANUARY: STAFF SURVEY 

In January, 1971, Murray reported on the latest developments 
at Humbolt: 

On January 12 at the principal's house, the Humbolt GD team 
along with Arcnds and Essig [district coordinators] made some de- 
cisions on strategics for surveying the Ilumbolt staffs present status 
in the multiunit projeci. We decided that we would attempt to 
determine the individual staff members' understanding and commit- 
ment to the multiunit school. We decided that as an intermediate 
step, we would determine the staff's individual concerns and answer 
these before asking for a total staff vote. We chose the questionnaire 
method and each staff member was to vote yes. a qualified yes, or a 
no to four basic principles of differentiated staffmg. We supplied 
ample room for individual comments, and requested names since this 
was not a vote. 

.Martell and Murray discussed the possibilities ccmcerning Humbolt 
and concluded that with so much indecisicm the prospect ^Mooks 
not too good/' They also discussed the many Frustrations in work- 
ing wiih the Ilumbolt staff; their growing ambivalence, their re- 
sentment of spending any extra time working, their ccm fusion 
over what the multiunit school actually was, and their ccmstant 
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mention of lack of money to pay people For extra work. Martell 
reviewed the possible ehoiees for action it this meetinK* as sum- 
mari/ed in the FollowinK notes: 

1. Stop the multiunit school (AMEN) (If we choose this wc*ll be 
completely out of project) 

2. We're in all the way-GO MULTIUNIT! 

3. *-Stand*by-CASKA** out« ^Mlumbolt and District 404A still in.** 

4. Ilumbolt majority are Roin^ to multiunit; the minority may 
transfer. 

In his notes Murray wrote at this point, '*My bet: we will dis- 
cuss budget, then we will talk about consensus decisions, and then 
we will want a definition of multiunit." What follows this com- 
ment are: Discussions of the money allotted— is it or isn't it? 
(2) Discussions over commitment— who is and who isn't? and (3) 
I.et*s set up definitive statements that define multiunit." In other 
words, the same questions were being asked again and again— so 
that Murray could accurately predict the cycle of the discussion 
that evening. 

A couple of weeks later, Murray described the results of the 
staff questionnaire. 

Memo To: CASKA Multiunit Consultants 
From: Don Murray 

Subject: Outcome of Humboh Staff survey on January 22, 1971 

A survey about support for multiunit was written by Essig and 
Arends on January 14 and given to the entire staff on Januar>' 21, 
compiled by the Ilumbolt GD team on January 22. and a decision 
made at that time pending the outcome about how to provide the 
staff with its needed information (i.e., either have Kssig and Arends 
answer questions or bring in unitized school teachers or unit leaders). 
In closing, it was remarked that we had the best attendance, the 
worst weather, the shortest meeting, and consumed the most wine 
in the brief history of the Ilumbolt GD team. 

The principal contacted me on Friday afternoon and requested 
that I come to Ilumbolt to talk with him about the findings of the 
questionnaire. Most of the staff persons answered with a yes or a 
qualified yes statement and I was to clarify specifically what their 
statements meant. Martell and I met to dtsruss this request and de- 
cided to categorize the data into four general areas of misunderstand- 
ing or lack of information. 

.\fter talking with the ''yes buts,** Murray found that nine staff 
members totally supported the idea of a multiunit school, fifteen 
supported it if thc\ had a choice to ^o or stay, or if they had 
financial sup|u>rt, and four gave a final no-these were viewed as 
inconclusive results. 
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OUTCOMKS AT IIUMBOLI 

The mortal wound to Ilumholt as a multiunit schoo! was do- 
livcrcil l>y an unexpected shot at a CASKA-initiated workshop For 
multiunit school principal' We had l)ccn aware of the increasing 
tensions the principals were experiencin)^ durinK their change of 
role, and thought ihey would appreciate a chance to talk with one 
another about the project. MartellV: memo tells the rest of the 
story: 

Memo To: CAKKA Multiunit Consultants 
From: Ron Martcll 

Subject: Recent events concerning llumbolt Klementary School 
27 January 1971: At the principals* workshop, the llumbolt princi> 
pal made a public declaration that he couldn't support continuing 
the multiunit project at his school . . , 

The most emotion-packed incident of the day occurred when the 
llumbolt principal, during the sentence completion task, stated in 
answer to 'M feel good about . . that "I don't.*' He went on to 
explain that he hurt when he saw kids lost in the cracks; when he 
saw teachers accept extra help as a release from responsibility: and 
when the teachers could not be accountable for their students, lie 
also said that he now realized he didn't want to continue in the proj- 
ect. In response, Kssig exclaimed that he didn't feel that the principal 
had given the project a fair chance because he had not really looked 
at the favorable aspects of the multiunit school. At this point, several 
CASKA consultants told the principal they admired his courage in 
giving honest feedback; especially after glowing comments by other 
principals about their increased satisfaction with their school. The 
llumbolt principal stayed through the role definition and dinner with 
Martell, but left early about 7:45 before the group agreements and 
debriefing. 

The next day the CASKA consultants met to discuss the llum- 
bolt principals question of when he should tell the llumbolt staiT 
of his desire to leave the project. Ail three I'cit ambivalent; they 
wvre reasonal>ly sure that it' the principal said he could not support 
the midtiunit idea, the stall would vote against the project. How- 
ever, it' the vote was taken before the announcement, the stafi' 
could easily Feel duped ar betrayed. The CASKA consultants Ti- 
nally decided that because there were so many ol)stacles at Ihmi- 
bolt.thcy would recommend that the principal make his announce- 
ment before the vote thus almost insuring Ihimbolt^s withdrawal 
from the project. Martcll continues in his final memo: 

/ hi'hrnary 1971: Call from Arends relaying a concern expressed 
l>y the principal about his decision was spreading among Humbolt 



staff members. The principal wanted to make a public announcement 
at the faculty meeting on February S| 1971. 

Arcnds f?lt pessimistic regarding Humbolt continuing in the proj- 
ect. He or Essig expected to attend the faculty meeting, and he felt 
it would be a good time for a decision by the staff regarding their 
support for going ahead with the multiunit school. 

/ February 1971 (later): In a CASEA staff meeting, Martell raised 
concern about Humbolt staying in the unitized project. Phil Runkel 
volunteered to attend the Humbolt faculty meeting to explain 
CASEA's need to collect data this spring and to say goodbye 
courteously. 

2 February 1971: Martell called the principal and proposed the 
following design for part of the scheduled faculty meeting: 

1. Martell will present a summary of the results of the survey which 
the staff had completed 21 January 1971. 

2. Arends or Essig will briefly review the multiunit program and 
represent the position of District 404A. 

3. Runkel will comment regarding implications of the staffs pending 
decision. 

4. The meeting will be turned over to the principal so he can bring 
the staff up to date on his decision* 

5. Explore with staff members three possibilities for further action: 
(a) informal discussion in total group, (b) informal discussion in 
pairs and trios with sharing afterwards, and (c) omit discussion 
and complete a secret ballot. 

The principal endorsed this plan and agreed to put us on the meeting 
agenda and to print up some ballots. 

3 February 1971: After completing several short agenda items, 
the principal turned the faculty meeting over to Martell, who re- 
ported results from the staff survey and pointed out that although 
only four members had indicated nonsupport for continuing the 
project, a majority had indicated support with reservations. It was 
not clear from the survey whether the staff wanted to continue in 
the program. 

Following short inputs from Essig and Runkel, Martell turned 
the meeting back to the principal, who announced that he had de- 
cided not to stay on at Humbolt if the staff voted to continue with 
the multiunit project. After answering a few questions about the 
reasons for his decision, the principal turned the meeting back to 
Martell and left. Martell presented three alternatives for further ac- 
tion and the staff drifted into a total group discussion. Several un- 
favorable statements were made and several were countered by two 
members of the GD team. At one point, it was suggested that a vote 
be delayed until after there was an opportunity to discuss the issue 
in grade-level groups, but there 'vas little support for this suggestion. 
Finally, someone asked for a vote. Martell asked for a show of hands 
of those who felt a need for more information prior to voting. There 
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was no response. The vote was taken and ballots were counted im- 
mediately -five were for and nineteen against staying in the program. 

Kssig indicated that he could understand their decision to drop 
out of the program* bu! requested that they refrain from activities 
which would undermine the rest cf thr project. The principal re- 
turned and requested that staff members not repeat to others the 
reasons he had enumerated as contributing to his decision not to 
continue. Runkel expressed his appreciation for their past participa- 
tion, offered to try to help if it was needed, and requested that they 
provide further data for us in the spring. 

An hour after taking the floor, Martell adjourned a rather subdued 
group. Although the decision had been supported by a substantial 
majority, it was not clear who had won or who had lost. 

But llumbrilt as u miiltiiinit scIuk^I had died. 
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Chapter XI 



MonticcUo 
Elementary School 



Compared with the other GD teams, the Moniicello team used 
group development training to the greatest advantage. The Monti* 
cello staff moved more from a predominantly self-contained or* 
ganixation triwards one of increased interdependence than did any 
of the other three staffs. This chapter describes the history of 
Monticello school over the year and one-halT that it was part of 
the collaborative action research project with CASEA. 

Unlike both Humbolt and Allen, the Monticello staff followed 
through with the project for the entire 1970-71 academic year. 
And unlike Gaynor, Monticello did not have the advantage of an 
experienced teaching team and a flexible new physical plant. The 
Monticello staff began with a high level of interpersonal stress and 
an inadequate building. Yet it became one of the nasi successful 
school staffs in the study. 

Entry 

This section contains an overview of what Monticello school was 
like before the group development consultation took place. We will 
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describe the: (1) social and environmental context of the school, 
(2) norms and procedures of the school, (3) characteristics of the 
principal, and (4) source of initiative and motivation for change. 

SOCIAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL CONTEXT 

Monticellf) is reached by turning off a main highway and fol- 
lowing a road flanked by small, rundown houses, scattered trail- 
ers, a few gardens and orchards, a cow or two, and a power plant. 
The original school building was a row of classrooms with a peaked 
cupola in the middle. Now brown paint is flaking off in patches. 
The old part of ii«e building is still being used, but it is considered 
inadequate, although not quite unsafe. 

Paint is also flaking off many of the houses of the community 
n*sidents, who for the most part are lower and lower-middle class. 
However, some pleasant new developments also lie within the 
Monticello boundaries. The people of this area work at nearby 
mills, run their own small farms, or arc on welfare. Twenty-five 
percent of the 400 children in this school qualify for free lunch. 
The few citi/ens who vote consistently reject school budgets. 

At the time of the project, the school district had not yet 
musterrd funds to ra/e, renovate, or rebuild the old schociK (Two 
years later, the Monticello building was condeniPed by building 
inspectors.) No one knows when the school was first built, but 
musty rec«)rds say it existed in 1890. In the 1940*s and 1950's a 
cafeteria, gymnasium, and two wings of sclf-ccmtaincd classrooms 
were added. These newer secticms, added to the old school, form a 
quadrangle connected by a scries of brcc/eways. 

The principal and the Monticello staff members said thc*^ didn't 
worry much about the community's rcactiim to their work be- 
cause they thought of themselves as professionals who should make 
the decisions. They did feel it Wiis their job to convince parents 
that what they were doing was in the best interests of the students. 
The Monticello principal said, *'One of my main jobs is being a 
public relations man and being responsible for seeing that our 
parents are informed." He a!iosaid ihat it is difficult to get parents 
involved. Tuj problem at Mcmticello was more likely to be com- 
munity apathy than community resistance; thus, it was easier to 
try new programs here than in a community where parents think 
they know exactly what kind of education their children require. 

NORMS AND PROCEDURES OF THE SCHOOL 

One of the norms at Mcmticello was that the teachers spend the 
time re€{uia*d to get the job done. In 1969-70, before the project 
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started, must staff mrmbcrs had two meetings a week after school, 
and some had many more. It wiis a rare afternoon when we did not 
see several groups of staff members meeting after school. 

The staff members were accustomed to dealing directly with 
conflict; we heard many ccmfrontations, ranging from, "What the 
hell do you mean?'' to consider that behavior very unhelpful!'' 
Several times we saw staff members angry, on the verge of tears, or 
comforting others. Feelings were accepted at Mcmticello. 

During the 1969-70 school year, Monticello was full of inter- 
personal tensicms. A CASGA consultant, Mary Ann Smith, inter- 
viewed the principal in the spring of 1970. Her impression at that 
time was that he was a somewhat nervous, tense, busy man. After 
the second interview question he confided that he was in the midst 
of a difficult problem; a classroom teacher had posted a flag decal 
upside down because, as she told the kids, "This country is in real 
trouble and flying the flag upside down is a distress signal." The 
principal had asked her to please change it back and she had re- 
fused. He told Smith, "I used to think I could get along with 
people, but I'm just not sure anymore. I dcm't even know if I'm 
cut out to be a principal. I just can't seem to handle the new 
breed." 

At this point his vice principal told him the teacher had left her 
class and had gone downtown to complain to the assistant super- 
intendent at the central office. The principal sighed, asked if her 
class was covered, (it was) and said "O.K., I'll handle it." At this 
point Smith decided the last thing the principal needed was to be 
interviewed, so she suggested that perhaps another time would be 
better. He said resignedly, "No, I guess I'd like a chance to t<dk 
about it. Just a minute while I call the assistant superintendent and 
tell him she's coming." 

After the call, he explained that two new teachers had caused 
serious problems for the staff. One was an intelligent man who 
would have been <i good teacher except for his complete unde- 
pendability. But, as the principal said, "At least I can talk to him." 
The other was a womi n (the upsiJe-down-fliig flyer) who was con- 
sidered radical by some other staff members. Tension in the inter- 
mediate wing was high because she disagreed with almost every- 
thing anyone said or did. The principal had informed her she 
would not be rehired. Her reaction was to tell him he couldn't fire 
her because he had not made the necessary visits-with the confer- 
ences recorded in writing-to her classroom. He told Smith that 
he had been there more often than the required minimum but that 
he could not prove it in writing. He said that he used to operate on 
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Faith, Imt \voiildn*t any more. He added, really don*! know if I 
can jjet rid of her. II* 1 can't, we're in real trouble." The principal 
felt Frustrated because he thought both oF these teachers were 
empathic and humanistic people and he wished he had been able 
to reach them. Other staFF members validated this report oF almost 
total Frustration, tension, and suspiciim in the intermediate wing. 

CIIARACTKRISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL 

The principal oFMonticel!o Elementary School was about thirty- 
Five, slender, dark-haired, with an expressive Face. He was open 
and Forthright, enthusiastic, responsive, and dynamic. He was very 
popular with his Fellow principals, although he was sometimes 
considered a bit outspoken. He was also well liked by the staFF, 
parents, and students at Monticello. 

The principal and his staFF had been on good terms with super- 
visors at the central oFFice. Because the director oF elementary 
education was oFten slow to make decisions, the principal said 
he sometimes initiated action without checking at the central oF- 
Fice. He did in Form the director about what he had been doing, 
and thought the director was a good listener and completely de- 
pendable when he did make a decision. The director trusted the 
principal because oF his himesty, but was sometimes a bit discon- 
certed by his openness. 

AFtcr the interview Smith told her CASEA colleagues that the 
principal seemed to be a capable leader. He had stated clear goals 
For his school and said he had been working toward them For three 
years. He saw organizational development training as a means to 
reach these goals, and he was very enthusiastic about the project. 
His immediate reaction to any ambiguity was to try to clear up the 
conFusion. Later, in interviews, his staFF described him as willing 
to share power, but he said about his own Feelings, "I knew my 
power would crumble-I'm not sure where my limits are— I need 
some status and want to Feel respected." This statement showed 
that the principal had a clear idea oF what might be in store For 
him. 

MOTIVATION FOR CHANGE 

In the middle oF November 1969, the principal was Facing the 
culmination oF many Fnistratiims. He wanted to individualize in- 
structiim, to have teachers specialize because oF increasing curricu- 
lum complexities, and to have more personnel For the classroom. 
Suddenly, as he said, ''three events put a whole mess oF pieces 
together" For him. 
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First, he attended a workshop describing an elementary school 
that stressed individualized learning packages, team teaching, and 
flexible organization and physical structure. The workshop, he 
said, '^made clear some ideas about how to do some of what I*d 
been wanting to do— things just sort of Fell into place/* 

Second, about the same time, is e of his teachers discovered 
that a university professor was eager to try out a whole series of 
new ideas for working with student teachers. The professor and 
the prinei|ial readily agreed that about twenty student teachers 
would be assigned to Monticcllo. 

Finally, at a meeting of elementary principals a week or two 
later, the director of elementary education for the district an- 
nounced that Richard Schmuck of CASEA would meet with any 
principals who were interested in changing to the multiunit school 
structure. The principal thought that this might be a chance to 
learn how to reorganize his school to use more of the staffs re- 
sources, so he decided to attend the meeting. After he heard ribout 
CASKA*s plan to use organizational development as a part of the 
multiunit project, he was excited and desperately hoped he could 
inspire his staff to want to be involved, tic felt that, ''here was a 
chance to use some expertise to do the kind of thing I thought 
had to be done.** 

Schmuck reported in late November, ''the Monticcllo principal 
showed very high interest, but was concerned about the great 
amount of groundwork involved in moving from a traditional self- 
contained structure to the multiunit, tcanr.-teaching pattern . . 
The principal, however, was already taking specific steps to ease 
his staff into the new structure. By February 1970, Schmuck could 
report, "The Monticcllo principal ... has been encouraging his 
staff, especially the upper elementary teachers, to employ indi- 
vidually prescribed instruction and to work in teams.** A group of 
primary teachers in grades two, three, and four were also beginning 
to think about planning as a team the following year. At Monti- 
cello, the project was seen as fitting into a framework of what 
most of the staff was ready to begin. 

SELECTION OF SUBSYSTEM 

The principal called a staff meeting to discuss the multiunit 
project and the summer workshop week. lie asked the interested 
teachers to volunteer and said he would make the final choice of 
participants from the volunteers. He wanted to screen out his 
problem teacher (whom he was sure would apply) so he asked 
his vice principal also to apply to make sure he had too many 
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applicants. lie said, ''I was thankful that m(irc than six pcciplc vol- 
unteered. I had hoped to have the natural leaders but didn*t get 
enough/' With eight volunteers, he felt justified in omitting the 
problem teaeher and the vice principal from the GD team. 

'I*hc staff members from Monticello that came to the summer 
workshop were the principal and the following six staff members: 
(1) a female sixth grade teacher in her forties with considerable 
teaching experience. She was a creative teacher and a well-respected 
leader on the staff; (2) a female first grade teacher who was pub- 
licly opposed to the multiunit school, and who volunteered for the 
workshop because of her opposition; (3) a male first grade teacher, 
formerly an intermediate teacher, who was welMiked, calm, and 
easygoing. lie served often as a stabilizing influence on those 
around him; (4) a female teacher of the second-and-third grade 
team who was athletic, dynamic, efficient, and well-organi/ed. At 
the (Hitset she was neutral to the multiunit idea; (5) a female 
teacher of the seccmd-and-third grade team who was initially 
against the project. She was a young, good-looking neophyte; and 
finally (6) a third female member of the second-and-third grade 
team who was highly committed to the multiunit project at the 
outset. She also was ycHing, with only a few years of teaching 
experience. 

As the principal told us, 'The six volunteers are those who arc 
interested, available, suspicious, and who need the ;noney.** Three 
of the volunteers (the sixth grade teacher, the male first grade 
teacher, and one of the teachers of the sec(md-and-third grade 
team) were supportive of the project; one of the second-and-third 
grade teachers was neutral; and two volunteers (the female first 
grade teacher and one of the second-and-third grade teachers) were 
initially opposed to the project. The three supporters and the one 
neutral teacher composed one subgroup during the workshop 
while the two opponents constituted a second. Another subgroup 
consisted of the three second-and-third grade team members who 
had worked closely together tiic previous week in a curriculum 
workshop and still felt some allegiance to one another. The princi- 
pal and staff at Monticello thought that the various grade levels, 
pers(»nality types, and educational philosophies at the school were 
a*presented by this GI) team. 

Consultation with Subsystem 
nature of the gd consultation 

Details of the design for the week's consultation with the GD 
teams are described in chapter 7. Kxercises and practice sessions 
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were desired to: (1) build trust, openness, and communication 
skills within the team; (2) teach the team members skills in 
problem-solvinji;; and (3) help the team plan to introduce the proj- 
ect to the rest of the staff. We modified the original design as the 
lab progressed and spent lunch periods evaluating progress and 
redesigning the program. 

We had particular problems with the GD workshop because 
each of the schools was unique. We struggled constantly trying to 
keep the teams progressing at about the same rate, because we 
thought much of the successful outcome of the consultation de- 
pended upon the interaction of the different GD teams with each 
other. In practice, though, what fit one team beautifully was either 
too simple or too advanced for another team; rarely were all con- 
sultants happy with the timing of the design. However, all of the 
consultants agreed that the overall design fit the Monticello team 
better than any of the other GD schools. 

The consultants* goals for the workshop were to uncover con- 
flicts and differences of opinion about multiunit schools. We 
wanted the team members to be clear about their choice of direc- 
tion and to see themselves as facilitators but not as consultants in 
the changeover. Ultimately, we wanted to help them plan a long- 
range sequence of events to enable the total staff of Monticello to 
move toward a multiunit school structure. 

CASEA CONSULTANTS 

Richard Schmuck, overall coordinator for the GD intervention, 
also worked as a consultant to the Monticello GD team. He was 
joined by Robert Dwight, an advanced graduate student in coun- 
seling, who has a gentle, quiet manner and who very quickly es- 
tablishes rapport with others. These two consultants had been 
close friends for several years and felt comfortable working to- 
gether. They were the only team of GD consultants that had 
worked together previously; later we found that their familiarity 
with each other gave them a definite advantage. Later in the year 
of ccmsultation, Mary Ann Smith joined the consulting group and 
helped when Schmuck and Dwight were overloaded. She later 
described these events in detail in her dissertation (Smith 1972). 

PERCEIVED COMPETENCE OF CONSULTANTS 

When interviewed, GD team members said that they perceived 
the CASKA consultants to be highly competent. Perhaps they 
were impressed by Schmuck*s reputation and saw themselves as 
holding an advantage over the other three GD teams which had 
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dcictoral students as their consultants. The Monticello princi|ial 
told a CASKA interviewer that he did not have a j^reat deal of 
faith in the doctoral students at first . . . 'iVe seen too many who 
were incompetent or who failed to follow through on promises or 
agreements/* 

All seven members of the Monticello GI) team rated their 
CASEA consultants as highly competent in teaching them task 
and process skills. They saw Schmuck «is especially knowledgeable 
about the multiunit school and team teaching. They viewed Dwight 
as being 'Very tuned in to interperscmal relations on the Monti- 
cello staff.'* They also rated Schmuck, Dwight, and Smith as highly 
skilled in their ability to help relate the GI) ccmsultaticm to the 
ordinary work of the school. 

SUITABILITY OF DESIGN 

As previously noted, the workshop design seemed to be more 
appropriate for Mcmticello than for any of the other GI) schools. 
The principal helped to make it appropriate by using open com- 
munication and by helping his staff to tie their own goals to 
CASEA*s goals during the ccmsultation. Schmuck and Dwight and 
the Monticello GD team were probably more in tune with the 
timing of the design than the rest of the CASKA consultants and 
their GD teams. 

RELATIONSHIPS AMONG TEAM MEMBERS 

The CASKA consultants, CASEA documentors, and the GD 
team members agreed with the following description of the rela- 
tionships among team members. The principal was highly respected 
and had significant influence within the GD team. His influence 
was particularly strong with the three team members who went 
along with the multiunit school idea. 

Tension existed between the principal and the first grade teacher 
who was outspoken about her oppositicm to the multiunit school. 
(The principal and Schmuck discussed this tension early during the 
week, and the principal brought the tension out into the open 
later in the week.) The first grade teacher reacted indirectly to 
discussions of the tension. She would make side comments and 
give ncmverbal cues of being disturbed but would never deal with 
the tension directly. 

The other teacher who initially felt negative toward the multi- 
unit school first allied herself with the opposing first grade teacher, 
but she changed toward being neutral by the end of the workshop. 
The male first grade teacher was very quiet and helped to keep 
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many disnissioiis from bcromiiiK overly emotional. Alon^ with 
the sixth Kradc teacher, he kept the Krcuip task-rociised. Both the 
sixth Kradc teacher and the second and third ^rade teachers who 
supported the inidtiunit school wanted-almost from the start- 
to plan ways of convincing others on the total stalT to move 
in the direction of the multiunit school. The CASKA consultants 
rotated roles of convener and process ohser\'er, discussed the pro- 
cess by which work was bein^ done, and tried continually to 
paraphrase unclear communications. 

The team members generally tended to a^ree about some of the 
schooPs Koals, but conflict amon)4 them on the pros and cons of 
the multiunit structure ran hi|;h. This conflict was well known and 
discussed often. Fhe CASKA consultants explained th ccmflicts 
were inevitable and that the team needed procedures to cope effec- 
tively with ccmflict. From our point of view, the Monticello team 
had an advantage over the other teams by having made public very 
early the clear-i a conflict of philosophy within the ji^roup. 

Probably the most crucial situation of the workshop occurred 
when the CASKA consultants talked about opening up the con- 
flict between those for and against the change to a multiimit 
school. This happened on the third day and, although the conflict 
was not resolved, all members gained a clearer understanding of 
erne another's feelings. This event established a precedent for group 
confrontation with conflict- a precedent that later carried over 
into the school situation. 

PLANS FOR STAFF TRAINING 

During the workshop, the Monticello group developed a long- 
range plan for converting their school to the multiunit structure. 
This plan included a detailed sequence of major stages during the 
year, with the precise dates when specific events would occur. 
They also planned an initial session for the total staffs first meet- 
ing, explainikig multiunit school structure, using the skills, and 
informing the staff of the time when they had to make key deci- 
sions. Schmuck thought an added incentive for the group's plan- 
ning was that at the end of the workshop they had to present 
their plan to the group from (raynor School - the somewhat re- 
sented, **fair-haired child'* of the same district. The Monticellans 
were pulling together and had a feeling of "we'll show them." 

TlIK SUBSYSrKM 

Monticello team members did not think of themselves as a sub- 
system but as a volunteer group at a workshop. Similarly, the 
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school staff saw them as a Kroii|> that wanted tci to the work- 
shop. There was no other le^itimaey or representation attaehed 
to them, nor was there a iy plan for renewal or ehange of the team 
when the eonsultation began. 

At the end of the workshop week, the seven vohmteers planned 
gradually to phase out their eommittees and replace the GD team 
with a leadership fftnip composed of the principal and leaders 
chosen by the soon-to-be-formed units. The school would then 
have a true representative subsystem. 

TEAM MKMBKRS* SKNSK OF KFKICACY 

The consultants thought that the three teachers who started 
out in favor of the project had gained a feeling of having the power 
to make things happen. These three confirmed the consultants* 
opinions; all three answered the interview question *'l)id you gain 
a feeling oT p«)wer nr efficacy during the lab?'* with a yes. The 
consultants thought that the principal had some of this feeling of 
efficacVt but that he was worried and was depending upon the 
consultants to help him during the year. lie iMiswered the inter- 
view questicm with, ''No, I don't think any leader has that kind of 
power— he can superimpose power, but that's doomed to failure." 
The other three teachers all answered with a qualified yes, such as 
'•sometimes," or "as part of the group," or "that my ideas are 
considered." All of the team members reported later in their inter- 
views that they felt excited and hopeful, and that they had enjoyed 
the workshop. The three teachers who were most committed to 
the project expressed some doubts about how well they would be 
able to persuade the remainder of the staff to accept the multiunit 
structure and convince them of the importance of group process 



Most of the staff at Monticello felt that they needed help. A 
sixth grade teacher, in recalling the previous disorganized and un- 
happy' year, said, "The climate last year was horrible raunchy 
(sic) and death-giving! We were close to a nervous breakdown." 
This difficult year had made the Monticello staff willing to try 
almost anything. 

SKFIKMBKR: PRKSKNTATION TO STAFF 

The first staff meeting of the school year was the interx'cntion 
the (tl) team had planned and rehearsed at the workshop. Dwight 
a*ported of the two-hour meeting: 



skills. 



INTKRVENTION DURING THE YEAR 
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Memo to: Monticello crew and Program 30 files 
From: Bob Dwight 

Subject: Staff meeting for Monticello faculty, September 1970 
. . . The meeting actually went more smoothly than the rehearsal. I 
felt it was a good initial effort in terms of expressing the steering 
committee's enthusiasm about the August training and its basic con- 
cern about the communication process. There was some resistance 
evident at the start when we went into the warm-up (several teachers 
had a "do we have to do it?" expression on their faces)-but the 
rapid pacing of the meeting (thanks to our pre-planning) seemed to 
catch everyone up in the concerns of the meeting . . . 

The sixth grade teacher chaired the feedback segment for both 
favorable and unfavorable comments. We went around the circle and 
most people made favorable comments about shared leadership, e.g., 
"I've never been to a meeting that wasn't run by the principal." On 
the unfavorable side, one teacher thought the meeting was too long 
and that other concerns were more pertinent to the opening of 
school, especially for the new teachers. I didn't think that this was a 
widely shared opinion. 

OCTOBER 9: TEACHERS' WORK DAY 

Although the GD team members felt quite good about their 
initial presentation, they were beginning to realize how much they 
did not know about leading the staff toward an organizational 
change. All said in the interviews that they wished they had had 
more practice; in leadership, in ways to deal with real situations 
that arose. They also were frustrated by the lack of time they had 
to work with the entire staff. They decided to use the first teacher 
work day on October 9 as a mandatory all-day .session for the staff. 
At this meeting: 

. . . the principal enumerated six essential components of multiunit 
schools. These were: (1) children are assigned to a group of teachers 
or unit; (2) each unit must plan for, instruct, and evaluate children 
cooperatively, regardless of the number and size of units; (3) impor- 
tant instructional decisions must be made by groups at the appro- 
priate level of organization; (4) there is (^'cater role differentis^tion 
and role clarity; (5) there is a carefully designed leadership structure; 
(6) communicatbns flow horizontally and vertically. 

Small groups spent foity-five minu'.es specifying problems Mon- 
ticello might encounter in shifting to a multiunit program . . . 

We met in the total group and entertained questions that had 
emerged from the small groups. The two CASEA consultants re- 
sponded to the queries. Some of the questions were: What would 
be the point of having large groups of children gather for instruc- 
tion? Have there been any studies done to see what the effects of 
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unitization have been on boys and girls? What about the security 
needs of students and teachers who have their classrooms taken 
away? What about discipline? What do the CA*s do? Do the children 
move around or do the teachers go from place to place? . . . 

Introductory remarks on the role of the steering committee were: 
They are facilitative— not a leadership group. As soon as possible we 
hope to add legitimate formal leaders such as our leader of the sec- 
ond and third grade team • . • 

OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER: IMPORTANT EVENTS 

Just two weeks after the October 9th work day, the leader of 
the second and third team became a member of the GD team. His 
team had been formed during the summer, just before the CASEA 
workshop. He wai an advocate of the multiunit school but ini- 
tially felt distant trom the GD team because he had not attended 
the summer event. His team was a rather close-knit group working 
well together, but somewhat set apart from the first grade teachers. 

On October 28th, the first, second, and third grade teachers met 
to determine their future direction. They discussed the advantages 
and disadvantages of the second and third grade team and what 
total unitization would do to the first grade. The principal sug- 
gested dividing the staff into three units, and after lengthy discus- 
sion, ''there was a unanimous expression of approval for the three 
unit concept." This unanimous approval was made with many 
reservations. The first grade teachers were not sure that they 
wanted to be partners with members :)f the second and third team 
and therefore were reticent to support the multiunit structure. 
However, the fact that the two initially disapproving teachers in 
the GD team might work together in a newly formed primary unit 
helped keep the multiunit option alive for the first grade teachers. 

At a November 9th meeting of the entire Monticello staff, the 
principal asked the staff to help him plan budget requests in broad 
general terms. He passed out a list with suggestions for budget 
preparations, and asked the staff members to outline the purpcises 
for which they expected to spend the most mcmey. Representatives 
from the primary and intermediate groups were to meet with the 
principal three days later to discuss these budget requests. 

A second suggestion by the principal was that the rest of the 
meeting be spent in trying to work out agreement among the whole 
faculty as to what organizational components and concerns would 
he common to all units. He suggested two proposed models for 
the new units and staff members in heterogeneous small groups 
reacted to the proposals; they Mill disagreed as to the composition 
of the units because of differences in teaching philosophies. 
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This meeting was cxtirmdy impiirtant in Mcinticcllo's stni|ii[)4le 
tobcTcimc a miiltiunit school. First, the principal ^avc some buclK^t 
responsibility to the staff alon^ with clear-cut K^iidelincs about 
how to use that responsibility. Second, be faced squarely the is- 
sues of ignorance, misunderstandinKi and conflict over what the 
multiunit school was. He or^ani/ed the meeting so the staff c<iuld 
Mlk about conflicts freely, but a^ain within clear-cut Ktiidelincs; 
further, he proposed models for the new units. In other words, he 
reacted to a lack of clarity in the staffs f^onh by ^ivin^ them a 
chance to react and by i^ivin^ them some or^ani/aticm within which 
ii} operate. Although the staff still disagreed and felt unclear, at 
least they were not in limbo. They were in conflict over real issues, 
rather than wallowing in a mire of uncertainty. This meeting was 
the beginning of the staffs six-month struggle with the repetitive 
cycle of clarifying goals, solving problems, and making decisicms. 

A week later, the second round began. Far from clarifying the 
situation, the previous meeting had simply increased the awareness 
of misunderstanding. Dwight reported the next week's steering 
commit ice meeting: 

Memo To: Monticello crew and Program 30 
From: Bob O wight 

Subject: Steering committee meeting, November 16, 1970 

'Ilie principal said that a number of comments he had heard after 
the last meeting led him to believe that several staff members had no 
understanding of what unitization involves. He suggested that the 
new organizational basis will undoubtedly mean a reduction of certi- 
fied staff and more reliance on paraprofessionals. He said that he 
has come t j the point where he feels that he must specify clearly 
what some features of the school will be so that individuals can be- 
gin to decide whether or not they want to stay. 

[When polled] ... a majority of the GU team expressed the view 
that there would need to be a reduction of at least three or four 
staff members and adduions of paraprofessionals to implement dif- 
ferentiated staffing next year. [This did not happen.] 

Two goals for next week's meeting were offered by Schmuck: 
(1) that as a staff we decide definitely to try out a unitized approach 
next year; (2) that the staff decide tentatively on team composition. 

The (iI) team will formulate a three-unit structure to present to 
the staff on 'I'uesday. The staff will then break into the designated 
small groups (the proposed unit groups) and discuss the plan's feasi- 
bility. At the end of the meeting, each faculty member will be asked 
to declare nimself on his intentions for next year. Unit members 
will not be selected until next month. 

A questionnaire will be sent out to staff to determine teaching 
preferences. The proposal for Tuesday will be based on these data. 
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The questionnaire ask.:d teachers at what level they wished to 
teach and with whom tney would mo.ft like to teach. 

At the faculty meeiing ^.he following week (November 24, 
1970), the principal explainet) that during two meetings of the 
GD team, the questionnaires were scrutini/od fo* teachers' prefer- 
ences, and a tentative multmnit pro|><'sal was drawn up. He also 
reassured the faculty that although the proposal indicated a reduc- 
tion in staff, he would ask no one to leave who preferred to stay 
in 1971-72. 

The tentative small groups then met tu consider the scheme. 
Forty-five minutes later the gioup reported their reactions: 

Unit I: (grades one and two). (1) not enough professional teach- 
ers; (2) need to specify teaching time and responsibilities of unit 
leader; (3) why not build unit structure from current staff?; (4) why 
put so many responsibilities on the unit leader?— downgrades teach- 
ing profession by giving unit leaders special status. We reject the 
plan for our unit and would like to write our own. 

Unit II: (grades three and four). We accept the proposal and 
would like to ".tart working together next Tuesday, We would like 
the freedom to make modifications as we go alung. 

Unit III: (grac'es five and six). We voted to amend the proposal. 
(1) The music teacher and the librarian wondered why they were 
assigned to this particular group but approved and asked to stay with 
it. (2) We think «everal certified teachers should be added, making 
the unit substantially what it*s been. 

The principal concluded by announcing that he would send out 
another questionnaire ^determine realignment. Only group II seems 
to be content with its present membership. At the next meeting, 
groups I and III can begin rc-writing their own unit plan or a modi- 
ficati(jn of the total design. This will occur next Tuesday and after 
that meeting the groups will be considered permanent and will func- 
tion autonomously. 

Again, the principal had given his staff freedom within a given 
structure, asked for feedback, and decided to pioccss the choices 
again on the basis of more information. He f?lt that he could not 
decide on the final form for the whole staff and wanted them to 
make as much of the decision (within stated limits) as they could. 
He also never faltered in heing a staunch advocate of the project— 
at least publicly— to his staff. His announcement at the beginning 
of the faculty meeting a week lat^'r demonstrated this advocacy: 

Memo To: Monticelln crew 

From: CASKA documentor 

Subject: Faculty meeting December 1, 1970 
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1. The principal announced that the staff would work ui units, that 
he would report results uf the questionnaire, and introduced me 
(he characterized the relationship to CASEA as "affectionate*'). 

2. Questionnaire results: 

a. Do you want to stay with this unit? One teacher wants to 
transfer out of the school. This is apparently an amicable de- 
cision. [She didn't.] Three people wanted to switch units. 
They will be allowed to switch if there is room in the other 
unit. [They did.] 

b. Nominations were listed for unit leaders. 

c. Nominations were listed for curriculum coordinator for the 
entire school (in place of vice principal). 

3. Principal announced the agenda: 

a. You do not have to select unit leaders today. 

b. Develop a unit philosophy about kids, so we can develop a 
total school philosophy. You need compatible philosophies to 
work together. 

c. You have to submit a budget to me by the second week in 
January so I can submit one to the district. 

4. The faculty worked in units for half an hour. Principal and coun- 
selor floated. 

a. Unit III (grades five and six) seemed to be slow to engage. The 
prin::ipal was with them earlier and seemed to have most of 
the air time. They generally seemed to be slower and quieter 
thrn the other two groups. [They had less conflict.] 

b. Unit II seemed already to have developed a philosophy and to 
have agreed to rotate the convener role. They started drawing 
a chart of their areas of competence. The current leader did not 
want to continue as unit leader next year and no one wanted 
to assume the role. 

c. Unit I made a group agreemeit on directness and shared the 
convener role. They said thai the other units' philosophies 
were unclear, a.id thus working together was somewhat dif- 
ficult. There was some summarizing and paraphrasing. They 
had the most competent convener. 

5. The total faculty reconvened and continued the discussion of 
units as a total group. The principal asked if anyone wanted to 
change units. No one responded, but Unit II said they had not 
had a chance to talk with one teacher (there were several hints 
during the meeting of back-hall politicking to encourage the peo- 
ple to join units). The questions the staff had dealt with were 
those of how many kids and how much equipment per unit, and 
the location of the unit hi the building. [No one wanted the 1890 
section of the building.) It seems to me that many decisions are 
in the principal's hands. 

6. Generally, the meeting was low-key and emotionally neutral. 
There was little side talk. The principal summarized well at the 
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end of the meeting and at other times asked for reactions to 
statements and questions. There was no evidence of communica- 
tion skills other than some paraphrasing. 
7. The staff will meet regularly on Tuesdays to work on the multi- 
unit project. 

JANUARir AND FEBRUARY; PROBLEMS IN FULL VIEW 

Then came the Christmas hiatus. Because most of the staff 
members assumed the decisions were clearly made, they did not 
work on the multiunit project during this period. The new units 
had been formed and had temporary leaders, although they were 
not yet operating. The steering committee had turned into a rep- 
resentative leadership group. Schmuck describes an early meeting 
of the new leadership group in a memo to D wight: 

Memo To: Bob Owight 

From: Dick Schmuck 

Subject: February 9 meeting at Monticello 

I met with the principal and three representatives, one each from 
the three units. We decided that: (1) The school is formally moving 
to three units for next year. (2) Each unit should elect its unit 
leader by February 23. (3) Each unit will meet on February 16 to 
discuss who their unit leader should be. (4) Starting in early March 
the leadership team will meet to decide on allocation of space. 

In this memo, Schmuck reported that the principal stated pub- 
licly for the fourth time that the school was moving into three 
units. Even so, the steering committee discussed this decision again 
because some teachers of the second and third grade team and 
some teachers in the first grade were disenchanted with each other, 
and because the leadership group began to suspect that the alloca- 
tion of space was destined to become a vexing issue. Schmuck 
continued in the same memo: 

. . . GASEA help might be used in these ways: (1) process consulta- 
tion on February 16 with unit groups; (2) training in problen- 
solving and decision-making for leadership groups («.e., on the space 
issue); (3) help units to form group agreements on how they will 
work together. 

Other items of interest: (1) The budget looks bad; there will not 
be money for structural change in the building. (2) Unit I is having 
difficulty deciding on teaming, etc. (3) The current leader thinks that 
the middle unit (Unit II) is doing very well but no one wants to be 
unit leader. (4) One informant sees no particular problems in Unit 
III. (5) The principal thinks GASEA owes twenty-three hours of 
training to Monticello. (6) Smith of GASEA observed us. (7) The 
group worked easily, clearly, and directly. 
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After the last comment, Smith noted, ''I agree!** It had been a 
very smoothly functioning meeting. But there were portents of 
trouble unfolding. 

First, the budget problems were acute. The old part of the 
building had been declared unsound. The principal had asked the 
superintendent for money to remodel and had been told that 
funds to improve his buildings had high priority on the district 
budget. The staff had planned to knock out some walls and pro- 
vide large open rooms for several classes to work together as a 
unit. (One teacher said wistfully, "We wasted a lot of time— even 
measured spaces, figured for walls, etc.**) They had been excited 
about this possibility; the renovation would make the old section 
of the building more desirable as well as more facilitative for 
unitization. However, because of the difficulty in getting a budget 
passed, the superintendent had informed the principal that it was 
unlikely Monticello would be allotted money to remodel. When 
the staff began considering using the building as it stood, they 
began to brood about which unit would get stuck in the old part 
of the building. 

The second problem was that Unit I was having difficulty team- 
ing. We had seen their differences in philosophy, so we were not 
surprised at this development. They and some other unit members 
felt that their group of children (first grade and low second) might 
have difficulties because of not knowing one teacher well and 
having to adjust to changing environments. The unit members also 
had some differences in personalities that caused conflicts. 

The third problem was that the lack of interest in the job of 
unit leader continued to plague Unit 11. No one wanted to try to 
fill the current leader's role. However, Unit 11 next year would be 
essentially the same group as the present second-third team and 
they were working well together. 

Monticello School had three favorable omens. First, as the prin- 
cipal stated, CASEA still owed them about twenty-three hours of 
consultation time— he felt he had an ace up his sleeve in this con- 
sulting time he could call for when needed. Second, Unit HI mem- 
bers (fifth and sixth grades) were working happily together. Last 
year this group had included both troublemakers, but this year they 
had been replaced by two very conscientious, helpful, agreeable 
and competent teachers. The sixth grade teacher in the GD team, 
who was the capable present and probable future leader of Unit 
III, thought the situation this year pure bliss compared to last 
yearVs ''death-giving** aura. Her unit also would he essentially the 
same next year. Third, the Monticello staff had a norm of open 
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conilict that was to receive frequent use during the next month. 
Although the altercations were painful, they were eventually 
helpful. 

In mid-February, Schmuck and Dwight asked Smith to attend 
the total staff meeting. They wanted her to be a CASKA consultant 
for Unit I because they thought she would not be threatening and 
could help the group come to grips with the conflicts. The princi- 
pal also felt that this meeting was likely to bring out a lot of con- 
flict and it might be wise to have an extra consultant there—cme 
to stay with each unit. Dwight reported of this meeting: 

Memo To: CASE A, Monticello crew 

From: Bob Dwight 

Subject: Staff meeting at Monticello on February 16, 1971 

The principal explained that the task for the meeting was for each 
of the three units to elect a unit leader to represent the group at the 
March 2nd leadership group meeting. The March 2nd meeting will 
be used to discuss concrete ways of implementing a unitized plan 
for next year. Allocation of space will be a m^jor agenda item for 
that day. [Still no unit wanted the 1890 section of the building.] 
The principal stated that if a group was unable to reach a decision 
about a unit leader during this afternoon's meeting, the unit should 
come together next week and continue to work on the problem until 
a leader is identified. 

One first grade teacher raised a question about the present three- 
unit plan. In view of the recently announced budgetary restrictions, 
she wondered if a new plan should be negotiated. She understood 
that the faculty vote of approval for unitization was contingent on 
the availability of remodeling funds. The principal answered that it 
was his understanding that the faculty voted to go ahead with dif- 
ferentiated staffing and the three-unit scheme regardless of budget 
developments. He reiterated his desire that each unit use the next 
two meetings to designate a leader. 

Results of unit deliberations: Smith acted as process consultant 
to Unit I (first and part of second grade); Dwight was consultant to 
Unit III (high fourth, fifth and sixth). Unit I selected the male first 
grade teacher as temporary leader and Unit III chose the female 
sixth grade teacher who had been on the GD team. Unit II reached 
an impasse and was unable to appoint a leader. Every member of the 
group expressed an unwillingness to assume the responsibility. The 
main reasons given were (a) no extra money for the job, (b) the 
difficulty of flnding time for administration while carrying full teach- 
ing load, and (c) the implicit downgrading of teacher's role when 
teaching is sacrificed for administration. Unit II personnel said their 
feelings were based on their leader's experience this year when he has 
tried to combine a unit leadership role with teaching and has found 
himself unable to do justice to either. 
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Unit 11 decided to send two recommendations to the principal: 

(1) they would like to send a representative to the March 2nd meet- 
ing who would be the spokesperson for the group for that one event; 

(2) they will urge that the entire unitized plan be renegotiated due 
to the current firiancial restraints. 

This carefully worded memo concealed large amounts of dis- 
couragement and conflict. The discouragement was the staffs 
major disappointment over the district's denial of a budget for 
remodeling. The majority of the staff later said that they were 
ready to give up at this point. The conflict was over (1) who would 
take the old section of the building, (2) how was Unit I going to 
relate to Unit II, and (3) who was going to be Unit IPs team leader. 
(At the end of this meeting, Schmuck walked into the Unit 11 
meeting and told the group they were torpedoing movement 
toward the multiunit school. They were furious with him; they 
thought they were being realistic] Both the principal and Schmuck 
were pushing hard for resolutions of these conflicts and had a 
leadership group meeting the next week to discuss these conflicts. 
They decided the units had to meet again and come to some agree- 
ments as to unit leaders and allocation of the building. 

After the last staff meeting, Smith had been asked to come 
back ten days later when Unit I chose their permanent leader. 
She inadvertently walked into a hornet's nest. 

Memo To: GASEA Monticello crew 
From: Mary Ann Smith 

Subject: Impromptu staff meeting at Munticello, February 23, 



I went to Monticello ostensibly to help Unit I choose a leader, 
but when I arrived there was a great deal of confusion in the faculty 
room about what was happening. The female first grade teacher who 
had been opposed to the multiunit school asked the principal if 
there was a staff meeting and he said that as far as he was concerned, 
there wasn*t. The task was to choose unit leaders and that was up to 
them. 

Unit I then began to meet but one member was missing. She soon 
came in and said, '*WeVe meeting in the library." The opposing first 
grade teacher was upset at this statement and the others wanted to 
know who was meeting in the library. Finally, the unit went to the 
library with the first grade teacher mumbling sub rosa that we 
weren't supposed to be doing this. 

In the library two teachers explained that there still seemed to 
be a lot of dissatisfaction about the unit structure. At this point the 
first grade opposer stood up and made an announcement about a 
PTA meeting which thoroughly confused everyone-as she meant it 
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to. Then she walked over and closed the window shades "so the prin- 
cipal won't see us" (implying that the staff was working in an un- 
authorized way). The sixth grade leader asked her v hat that was all 
about and said she thought that behavior was very ur helpful. There 
were nods of agreement at this comment. Then the first grade teacher 
said she thought the task was to choose a leader. Thn e teachers be- 
gan discussing problems and what the units should lo >k like, and a 
heated discussion at cross-purposes ensued. I tried to point out that 
the listening and paraphrasing was not very good at that point but 
no one was interested. I said no more because I had to leave for 
Gaynor School immediately and because no one was listening any- 
way. 

Some of the frustrations between the flrst grade teacher and the 
second-third team emerged. When I left someone was saying that 
"this is the same argument we've had all year." My general reaction 
was that this meeting was very discouraging for me and for everyone 
else. The real problems, as I see them, arc that the tensions between 
the opposing first grade teacher and the second-third unit have never 
been resolved, and that the current leader's pessimistic view of the 
role of the unit leader has undermined some of the confidence in 
the new structure. 

When Smith left this meeting she believed that CASKA*s project 
at Monticello School was probably finished. 

Outcomes at Monticello 

The principal did not easily give up, nor did his staff. Two days 
later, theCASEA staff received a note from Schmuck: 

On February 24. the Monticello principal called me to say that 
the "log-jam" had been decreased as a consequence of the February 
23 meeting. He said that several staff members came to tell him 
about their commitments to the multiunit school. Apparently, the 
tensions and negative reactions that Smith noted helped to release 
frustrations and rededicate most of the staff to the open school 
concept. 

Later the staff disputed the conclusions in Smith's memo of 
Fcbniary 23. They told her that this meeting had been very help- 
ful-they finally had aired openly before the total staff the argu- 
ments they had hud all year. They felt that the discussion was 
more organized than her memo implied; i.e., it was purposeful and 
was meant to clear the air. They had intentionally ignored some of 
the first grade teacher's comments and actions. The staff said their 
a*uctions at the last of the meeting (which Smith did not see) were 
thatt they felt better about the project and their differences, al- 
though the differences still existed. The Unit II leader thought his 
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view of the role of unit leader was not pessimistk'; that he was 
facing fact and reality. The second and third team agreed with 
him, but the principal felt that the unit leader's views did under- 
mine the staffs confidence in the structure. 
Next, the principal sent out a firm memo: 

Office of the Principal 
Monttcello Elementary School 
February 25, 1971 

Memo To: All Teachers 

Re: Staff meeting; multtunit school 

I. There will be an all-building staff meeting on Tuesday, March 2. 

in the library to briefly discuss the multiunit school. 
II. The Monticello multiunit school will be composed of three (3) 
units in 1971-72. 

A. Proposal which is under consideration is listed below. In order 
to assess placement of staff within that model, please indicate 
to the principal in writing where within the model you would 
choose to work, given the following guidelines: 

1. Teachers holding a given teaching position would have 
first priority over remaining in that current teaching 
position. 

2. Where a teaching position becomes vacant and two or 
more other teachers on the staff would like to change to 
that vacant position, first priority would be given to 
seniority within the building. 

3. It is recognized that restructuring of the units may re- 
quire the identification and selection by the units of a 
'*new" unit leader. 

4. The staff will have the opportunity at the March 2 meet- 
ing to discuss the proposal. 

5. The staff will be presented at the March 2 meeting with 
a minimum role definition of unit leaders which will be 
in effect in 1971-72 (providing funds are available). 

Please notify the principal in writing by 8:00 a.m. Tue^iay, March 2, 
where you would like to work within the proposed model. 

Again, the principal had offered freedom of choice for his staff 
within very clear guidelines. 

Smith's next visit to Monticello was a completely different ex- 
perience from the skirmish of the previous week. Evidently that 
meeting had served a purpose. 

Memo To: CASEA's Monticello crew 
From: M;A.y Ann Smith 
Subject: Monticello staff meeting March 2.1971 
1. The principal began by arranging desks in a circle. He explained 
that after last week's impromptu meeting eight or so staff 
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members had come to him with dissatisfactions and questions 
about next year's structure. After these discussions, a leadership 
group consisting of the principal and three unit leaders met and 
discussed the problems; some new decisions were made» and the 
attached memo was sent to the staff. 

2. The principal passed out a list of unit leaders' responsibilities 
which was a group-revised version of an earlier list» and the staff 
accepted the new list without discussion. 

3. Next» the principal submitted the role description for a vice prin- 
cipal (actually a total-school curriculum coordinator) for consid- 
eration only. 

4. The principal distributed a description of the responsibilities of 
the principal as defined by the board of education. This descrip- 
tion will probably be redefined this summer. 

5. Finally^ the principal presented the lists of the new units. He 
polled every staff member, and the unit plan was adopted with 
the exception of the curriculum coordinator position (vice prin- 
cipal) which will be adopted if the budget passes. 

6. A member of the leadership team passed out the leadership team's 
list of possible ways to make the decision on the building alloca- 
tion; recommendations were ordered from "most desirable meth- 
od" to "least desirable.'* 

a. Committee composed of representatives from each unit» prin- 
cipal and vice principal. Staff agrees to abide by decision of 
this committee. 

b. Total group decision by consensus. 

c. Planning within units-plans submitted, evaluated, and differ- 
ences resolved by compromising into final form. 

d. Decision on allocation made by principal and next year's vice 
principal. 

e. Decision made by principal. 

f. Dart Board or (all night poker party . . . late addition). 

g. Outside opinion . . . parents, students, experts?? 

Two possibilities were added to these during the staff meeting. 

h. The opposing first grade teacher proposed that the leadership 
group make a decision which it brings back to the total staff 
for consensus. 

i. Another staff member proposed that each new unit meet and 
discuss its needs and the rationale for its needs, next the lead- 
ership group meets and makes several proposals, then the total 
group reacts to the proposals and tries to reach consensus, and 
finally the leadership group makes the decision. 

The principal .luiveyed the group on each person's first choice, and 
the four dissenters from (i) discussed their opinions. As these dis- 
senting opinions focused on getting the decision made quickly, the 
staff decided by consensus to adopt (i) with a deadline of March 
19. 1971. 
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This was an excellent meeting— there was very good participa- 
tion, the principal conducted the meeting with high regard for both 
task and process, and the general feeling was of interest but not 
tension. 

After the official meeting, the staff met in their units to discuss 
their needs. The principal was enthusiastic and, for the first time all 
year, felt that everyone was on board. Then we were called to the 
Unit II meeting. That group was still having problems choosing a 
permanent leader. The oroblems are that one teacher won't talk, that 
one is to be reading curriculum leader, that the former leader is to be 
curriculum coordinator, one is trying to get pregnant, and that leaves 
the last, who feels she doesn't have enough experience as a teacher 
(one and one-half years) to fulfill the role. We explored the last 
person's feelings, and all unit members and the principal agreed that 
they felt confident of her ability to represent them. She said that 
she didn't think she could do all the things the former leader had 
done, but the group members said that they didn't think she needed 
to— that she would only be representing them and they would help 
her. She then said she had to do some soul searching, but my feeling 
is that she will decide to do it. [She did.] 

After all these adventures, Smith considered herself a member of 
the Monticello crew, and went with Schmuck and Dwight on the 
final official visit to Monticello. The staff appeared to be firmly 
on the route to a multiunit school. Dwight*s last memo describes 
this meeting: 

Memo To: CAS£A*s Monticello crew 
From: Bob Dwight 

Subject: Meeting of I^adersh'.p Group, Monticello Elementary 
School, May 26, 1971 

Schmuck, Smith, and Dwight met with the leadership team and 
two teachers who were invited by their leaders to attend. It turns 
out that the three unit leaders on the leadership team are the three 
members of the GD team who were in high support of the multiunit 
plan right from the beginning. 

The purpose of the meeting was to raise issues of leaderahip which 
would be appropriate for the new unit leaders as they anticipate next 
fall's program. Most of the time was consumed by discussion on the 
sentence completion form which was filled out by all the staff mem* 
bers present and which is attached to this memo, (How I Feel as 
leader/Member of a Unit Group). One of the major themes of dis- 
cussion was, "How can a leader most effectively deal with those unit 
members who ostensibly endorae program goals, but are inwardly 
recalcitrant and are reluctant to say so?" At the close of the meeting, 
we passed out sheets about meetings (see chapter 6 in Schmuck, 
Runkel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr 1972). 
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EPILOGUE: A DREAM COME TRUE 

Six months later, when Smith returned to Monticello to pick 
up her dissertation (Smith 1972), she found the following note 
from the principal on her manuscript: 

**Vve just completed the final firs^ reading. My general response 
is one of pride, deep satisfaction, ar d Tve just finished reading a 
fairy tale— a real one. 

My pride is both personal and of those with whom 1 work. 1 spent 
about one and a half hours this afternoon arbitrating an **in-fight** 
with Unit I where a unit-selected chairman had reached tearful frus- 
tration in trying to get cooperation from her unit members. 

We made it through the meeting but I think Vm ready for more 
CASEA training. 1 sure missed the trainers and our positive staff 
members. 

Still -it has been worth it— a dream come true. 



Simply, 
^Thanks, 
Rob 
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Chapter XII 



Comparison of the 
Group Development 
Schools 



In this chapter, we will further describe events that took place 
at Gaynor and Monticello from 1970 to 1972 and at Allen and 
Humbolt from 1970 to 1971. We will present quantitative data to 
show the degree to which each school changed its organizational 
structure and what the attendant social-psychological processes 
were as these changes did or did not occur. The research methods 
used were identical to those already described in chapter 6. 

.MULTIUNIT STRUCTURES AT GAYNOR AND MONTICELLO 

Using the same taxo->omy that was applied to Spartan and 
Palmer, the data in table 3 show the presence of many features of 
the multiunit school at Gaynor and Monticello. The latter two 
schools lacked instructional and clerical aides and teacher interns 
because their district office would not grant these. With a possible 
total score of sixty as the equivalent of 100% multiunit, Gaynor 
exhibited 82% and .Monticello 78% of the total amount. 

Inter\icvvs with staff members at both Gaynor and .Monticello 
corroborated these findings. Furthermore, the subsequent findings 
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indirutcci that both schools attempted joint instruction and col- 
labcirution amon^ teams during thc*^i970-71 school year, and that 
they were continuing these in 1972 and had gone even farther into 
allowing students to cross grade levels and units for classes. These 
events were accomplished and continued at both schools without 
special financial support from the district. The interviews showed 
that Gaynor had begun moving towards a team structure prior to 
the consultation, but that Monticello had not. During the 1970-71 
school year, both schools began the year in the unitized structure 
with teams and functioning units. Little cross-team work or team 
teaching occurred until the spring of the first year. By the end of 
the project, the overall move toward Interdependence b-^tween 
teachers and across units had increased. The move toward and away 
from miiltiunit structure in the t\vo dropout schools, Allen and 
Ilumbolt, is added to the descriptions of Gaynor and Monticello 
in figure 31. 



Table 3 



Number of Leaders (among Total of Four) 
in Kach of Two Schools Affirming the Presence 
of Indicated Features of Multiunit Structure in 1972 



Structural Divisions Monticello Gaynor 
Team of cross-grade teachers exist 4 4 
leadership team exists 4 4 
Teams or units have assigned leaders 4 4 
Students are assigned to units 3 2 



Instructional Staff and Coordination 
Instructional and clerical aides exist 
Teacher interns are assigned to each unit 
Specialized teachers meet with units 
Units meet regularly 
Leadership team meets regularly 
Team leaders have differential responsibility 



0 
0 
0 
4 
4 
4 



0 
0 
3 
4 
4 
4 



Joint Instruction and Instructional Materials 
Curriculum associates teach in teams 
Knowledge of others team teaching 
Existence of cross-team curriculum committees 
Units make binding curriculum decisions 
Units select texts and curriculum guides and 



4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 



use audio-visual resources 



4 

47" 



j4 
49 
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FIGURE 31 

Typification of the Movement toward Multiunit Structure in 
Four Schools over a Two-Year Period 
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Social-Psychological Characteristics 

Considering the typification of movement described in figure 31, 
we decided to analyze other data over the one-year period in Allen 
and Humbolt and the two-year period in Gaynor and Monticello 
to see if they would shed light on what was going on at the four 
schools. We looked at the same social-psychological characteristics 
already described in detail in chapter 6: (1) goal clarity, (2) staff 
readiness for change, (3) satisfaction with job and relationships, 
(4) influence structure, and (5) norms for collaboration. 

Goal Clarity 

Following the findings of Pellegrin (1969b), we expected that 
''l^iving individual attention to students'* would be a top-priority 
goal for the Gaynor and Monticello staffs, while '^insuring the 
students learn basic skills*' would be of higher priority for the 
Allen and Humbolt staffs during the course of the project. These 
expectations were borne out fo: the Monticello, Allen, and Hum- 
bolt staffs. For example, the Monticello staff gave first priority to 
"giving individual attention" all three years of the project. Thus, 
the Monticello staff was oriented toward the culture of the multi- 
unit school even before the project began, and it maintained this 
orientation for the next two years. The Humbolt staff was in high 
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agreement about the goal of "insuring basic skills" in both 1970 
and 1971, while the Allen staff ranked "diagnosing learning prob- 
lems** and "insuring basic skills'* as equally important for both 
years. 

Results for the Gaynor staff were in striking contrast to our ex- 
pectations. For all three data collections, the number one goal of 
the Gaynor faculty was "insuring basic skills." It should also be 
pointed out, however, that a close second in both 1971 and 1972 
was the goal of "giving individual attention to students.** And, at 
Monticello, "insuring basic skills*' took over second place by 1972, 
replacing "diagnosing learning problems," which became third. 
Thus, for both multiunit GD schools, "insuring basic skills" and 
"giving individual attention** shared the highest two positions. 

Along with these highly preferred staff goals, we expected that 
the completely trained schools— Gaynor and Monticello-would 
show increased agreement about their top-priority goals during the 
course of the project. And this did occur. Over the three data col- 
lections, Gaynor*s staff responses indicated 57%, 60%, and 62% in 
agreement with the first goal, while the Monticello staff showed 
41%, 62%, and 59% agreement with their first goal. Although the 
changes at Gaynor were not significantly different, the trend of 
the data was in the expected direction. The change at Monticello 
from 41% to 62% was statistically significant, while the change 
from 62% to 59% was not. Thus, the Monticello staff did reach 
higher goal agreement during the year of the GD consultation. 

The two schools that dropped out of the project differed sig- 
nificantly from each other. The Humbolt faculty maintained very 
high agreement-70% and 72%-about the goal of "insuring basic 
skills" from 1970 to 1971. This is the educational goal that 
Pellegrin found frequently in self-contained elementary schools. 
Although, as we will see in the analyses of goal clarity, this high 
agreement at Humbolt was not known by the Humbolt staff mem- 
bers themselves. At Allen, staff agreement on the top-priority goal 
was only 39% in 1970 and 44% in 1971, not a significant change. 
These results and those that follow showed a lack of staff cohe- 
siveness and communication at Allen. 

Further social-psychological analysis of goal clarity was assessed 
in three questions on the availability of written goal statements. 
The questions were: (1) Does this school have goals for its work 
that most everyone agrees with? (2) Are they written down any 
place? and (3) Do you have a copy? Figures 32, 33, and 34 display 
graphic illustrations of the percentages of the staff members an- 
swering "yes" to the three questions at the different schools. 
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Figure 32 



Percent of Respondents Answering Yes to: 
"Does This School Have Goals for Its Work 
That Most Everyone Agrees with?" 
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FIGURE 33 



Percent of Respondents Answering Yes to: 

"If This School Has Goals, 
Are the Goals Written Down Any Place?" 
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Figure 34 



Percent of Respondents Answering Yes to: 
If the Goals Are Written Down, Do You Have a Copy? 
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In general, the pattern of typification of movement presented 
in figure 31 is followed. Monticello respondents climbed upwards 
in their percent of *'yes** answers to all three questions. The change 
at Gaynor was upwards in figures 32 and 34 and showed a slight 
drop in figure 33 (''are they written down any place?"). The Hum- 
bolt and Allen staffs showed an overall lowering of respondents 
who answered ''yes** to "does this school have goals for its work 
that most everyone agrees with?*' Both schools indicated a slight 
drop in "yes** responses to "are the^ written down someplace?" 
but Allen decreased and Humbolt increased when the respondents 
were risked "do you have a copy?" 

Note the conspicuous movement in the Monticello responses 
upward toward increased goal clarity, especially in figure 34. Al- 
though the direction of causality remains ambiguous, increased 
goal clarity and focus is an important factor in the Monticello 
stor>\ In contrast, at Allen and Humbolt the lack of clear goal 
statements and the lack of agreement about what were the goals 
may have been contributory factors in their withdrawal from the 
project. Perhaps change toward a more interdependent structure, 
that they could not yet understand, was related to their desires to 
end the project early. 

Successful movement toward a new organizational pattern, as 
evidenced only at Gaynor and Monticello, implies that taking steps 
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Uiward new arrangements must be accompanied by constant pub- 
lic reexamination of the school's goals. The more the school staff 
has educational goals clearly in mind and communicates about 
them (even though the goals may be changing), the more likely 
the school may be to realize organizational change. 

Some surprises occurred when we analyzed responses to the 
question **how satisfied are you with the progress you are making 
toward the goals you set for yourself in your present position?" 
The Humbolt responses, for example, changed from 81% in the 
**highly*' or **fairly** satisfied categories in 1970 to 89% in 1971. 
Apparently, Humbolt staff members saw themselves making more 
progress toward their personal goals after the GD consultation was 
dropped. At Monticello, the decrease in satisfied responses from 
86% to 71% from 1970 to 1971 could mean that during the GD 
consultation many staff members were finding it more difficult 
to reach their individual* goals. This may be explained by the 
temporary increase in ambiguity encountered by the Monticello 
staff as it moved toward the multiunit structure— a trend we have 
seen in other successfully innovative schools. Note that the Mon- 
ticello responses become much more favorable during the second 
year of the change process. 

The Gaynor responses to this question remained at a fairly high 
level throughout the two years, signifying that staff members may 
have been meeting their own goals by moving steadily in the direc- 
tion of multiunit structure. The willingness of the Gaynor staff 
members to enter the project and to funher develop the steps they 
had taken before the consultation indicates that they may have 
already weathered much of the ambiguity encountered in change. 
As expected, Allen responses stayed low from 1970 to 1971. 

The mean responses to the question of the frequency with which 
goals were formally discussed are displayed in figure 36. Assuming 
that during a period of change, staff members might need to review 
and constantly adapt their goals, we looked at the quantitative 
data on this item to test the typificution of movement in figure 31. 
We see a strong surge at Monticello in the mean frequency of goal 
discussions, from less frequent than once a month, (mean 2.6) to 
more than once a week (mean 4.1). Again, this parallels the typifi- 
cation of movement. Similarly, the lack of change in the frequency 
of goal discussion during 1970-71 at Humbolt and Allen parallels 
the lack of change at those schools. These results and the relatively 
stable frequencies at Gaynor perhaps indicate that a staffs move- 
ment toward unitized structure is accompanied by frequent dis- 
cussions of goals on formal occasions. 
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Figure 35 

Percent of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"How Satisfied Are You with the Progress You Are Making 
toward the Goal You Set for Yourself in Your Present Position?** 
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Figure 36 

Mean Number of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
••How Often Do You Discuss Goals in Formal Occasions?** 
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Lodkin^ at the responses to the goal clarity questions in more 
detail, the percentage indicating 'i don*t know*' is also very inter- 
esting. For example, when asked whether the school has ''goals 
for its work thai most everyc>ne agrees with/* the **I don't know" 
responses moved from 24% to 33% at Ilumbolt and from 15% to 
17% at Allen from 1970 to 1971. In contrast, the percent of *'! 
don't know" responses at Monticello and Oaynor never surpassed 
14% in any year on that same item. 

When asked ''do you have a copy?" the re^^pondents indicating 
•*no" at Monticello moved from 39% in 1970 to 6% in 1972. On 
the same item, Gaynor's responses were 5% in 1970, and 9% in 
1972, indicating that a large majority of the Gaynor r.-spondents 
had a copy of the school goals. When the Humbolt respondents 
were asked "do you have a copy?'* the shift in **no" responses 
from 1970 to 1971 was from 53% to 16%; at Allen the •*no" re- 
sponses increased from 20% to 44%. The schools that eventually 
implemented the multiunit structure were more definite about 
their responses, with a lower overall percentage of *i don't know" 
answers for all three years of the project. 

Staff Readinkss for Change 

The rrader will recall that in chapter G we discussed Saturen's 
study ( 1972) on the organizational patterns of readiness H^r change. 
Of the thirty schools Saturen studied, Spartan ranked scc<»nd in 
readiness and Palmer ranked fourth. Further inspection of Satu- 
ren 's results indicates that Allen ranked seventh while Iltmbolt 
ranked tenth-both were in the top third of Saturen's thirty 
schools. (Saturen did not have such data for Gaynor and VIcinti- 
cello.) Why did Allen and Ilumbolt fail to continue with the GI) 
consultation? We went beyond Saturen's data to seek explanations. 

Figure 37 displays changes in the opinions of staff members at 
the four schools as to whether others would seek out another per- 
son to discuss a disagreement. We used responses of ^*yes" and 
"'maybe half would do this" to indicate the norm of willingness 
to seek face-to-face discussions. A dramatic change occurred at 
Ilumbolt, with a drop from 81% in 1970 to 22% in 1971. The 
readiness for OI) consultation was at a peak in 1970, and dropped 
to almost a reverse of the norm prior to the consultation, suggest- 
ing either some unhappy experiences with openness, or :i misun- 
derstanding of openness. Monticello's responses are int'-rcstiiig in 
that the respondents there evidenced a decrease in face-t(j-face 
discussion in the year immediately following the consultaiion. 
.Monticello responses then rise to a level of 72%, indicating high 
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Figure 37 



Percent of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"Suppose leuchcr X Strongly Disagrees with B at a Staff Meeting. 
In Teacher X's Place, Would Most Teachers in Your School 
Seek Out B to Discuss the Disagreement?" 
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Figure 38 

Percent of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"Suppose Teacher X Strongly Disagrees with Something B Says 
at Staff Meeting. In Teacher X's Place, Would Most Teachers 
in Your School Keep It to Themselves and Say Nothing about It?" 
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expectations that others would discuss disagreements openly. Gay- 
nor respondents follow the typification of movement, as do the 
Allen respondents. 

Figure 38 showb whether staff members perceived colleagues as 
keeping disagreements to themselves. Remember that an approval 
of keeping disagreements to oneself would be contrary to a norm 
of openness and directness. Thus, the lower the percentage of re- 
spondents that indicate approval, the more direct the respondents 
perceive their colleagues to be about disagreements. The data in- 
dicate that the Monticello staff makes a precipitous shift in the 
favorable direction, while Gaynor staff members remain about 
the same for the two years. Both the Humbolt and the Allen staffs 
start out rather closed and stay there. 

Data depicted in figures 39 and 40 help us to look in still more 
detail at the variable of organizational readiness and how it might 
relate to movement toward the multiunit structure. Figure 39 
displays respondents' approval of a teacher who attempts to keep 
colleagues from openly discussing their feelings. Approval of im- 
mediately getting back to the topic is not the preferred outcome of 
OD consultation and would not be beneficial to building a norm 
of open expression. Thus, a favorable trend in this figure would be 
indicated by a movement toward the bottom of the display. 

FIGURE 39 

Percent of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
''Suppose Teachers Begin to Describe Their Personal Feelings 
during a Meeting. Teacher X Quickly Suggests the Committee 

Get Back to Topic. How Would You Fed toward X?" 
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Figure 40 

Percent of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
''Suppose Teachers Begin to Describe Their Personal Feelings 
during a Meeting. Teacher X Tells His Own Feelings. 
How Would You Feel toward X?" 

80 




Prior to the consultation, all of the schools were clumped to- 
gether in a rather task-approving set of responses. At both Gaynor 
and Monticello, staff members became less approving of a sole 
focus on task from 1970 to 1972. In contrast, Humbolt and Allen 
became even more task oriented with 76% of both staffs' respond- 
ents indicating approval of getting back to task in 1971. Again, 
we could conclude that readiness for moving toward more open 
discussion seems to be linked with other factors, such as the kind 
of consultation each school received and the early establishment of 
structures to facilitate open expression and to provide a group 
norm supporjng a person who does begin to describe personal 
feelings. 

Figure 40 examines the norm of open communicatirm of feel- 
ings and ideas. Respondents in three of the four schools indicated 
lessening approval of a person who begins to tell his own feelings. 
However, Slonticello and Gaynor both return to a higher level of 
approval in the 1971-72 responses. 

The .Monticello staff >howed no major differences from the other 
schools in its norms regarding staff members who would seek out 
a person to discuss disagreements, not keep disagreements to them- 
selves, and would give up a strong task focus at meetings. In figure 
40, the norm at .Monticello displays high approval of a person 
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describing feelings during a meeting. This norm changes in 1970-71 
in a direction which is not preferred as a result of OD consultation, 
yet returns to an even higher level of approval in 1972. The timing 
of when a shift occurred (figure 39) at Gaynor and Monticello 
seems important. The MontiicUo staff shifted during the first year 
in its approval of getting away fn^m the task, and this same change 
took place in Gaynor during the second year. This seems to indi- 
cate that the year Monticello made the biggest strides toward new 
structure was also the year when a more person-oriented type of 
meeting appeared. Similarly, Gaynor moved toward a different, 
revitali/.ed structure for its teams in 1971-72. 

Results of the readiness variables suggest the following tentative 
ideas: (1) the willingness to keep disagreements in the open varies 
concomitantly with successful change in the direction of the multi- 
unit structure; (2) the stating of a high willingness to seek out 
others to discuss disagreements prior to consultation may not have 
much value in itself as a predictor of successful implementaticm 
(and may even suggest an untested norm or pluralistic ignorance, 
which OD consultation may dispel); and (3) the change at meet- 
ings toward a perscm-oriented focus and away from a task focu» 
may occur at different times, as it did with the two schools that 
achieved unitized structure. 

Satisfaction with Job and relationships 

For these analyses we again used the same items reported in 
chapter 6. Figure 41 displays staff members* satisfaction with their 
personal relationships with colleagues. The data show decreases in 
sutisfacticm with colleagues at Allen and Mumbolt, almost no 
change at Gaynor« and an immediate increase in satisfaction at 
Monticello, followed by a leveling off. Staff members at Allen and 
Iltimbolt viewed the change process :ts having disrupted collegial 
relationships; some Allen and llum^olt teachers blamed the GD 
consultants for precipitating interpersonal difficulties. The Gaynor 
faculty maintained a fairly high level of collegial satisfaction 
throughout; the GD consultation seemed to have little impact on 
this variable for (taynor. The increasingly positive feelings at 
Monticello as shown in these data agree with our view that the 
Monticello stalf made best use of the GI) tonsultaticm in working 
out old staff tensions and in moving toward more satisfying 
relationships. 

Part of the decreased satisi'*avtion with colleagues at Allen and 
Ilumbolt may also be ac ^n-anted for by the frustration of failing 
to implement the irmitiunit stnicture and complete the project. 
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Figure 41 

Mean of Respcmdents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"How Satisfied Are You with Your Pcr^.^ial Relationships 
with Fellow Teachers?" 
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Earlier descriptions of the hardships that these two faculties went 
through during the early stages of the project provide vivid pic- 
tures of other factors that might have tended to decrease satisfac- 
tion. Sources of frustration at both Allen and Humbolt included 
the perception that the leadership of the school, through the GD 
team, was building an **in-group" that was not involving the rest of 
the staff in the change process. Moreover, the misperception was 
prominent at both schools that the staff was having something 
done to it by the leadership team in concert with the CASEA con- 
sultants. In contrast, the Monticello faculty perceived the leader- 
ship team and the CASEA consultants as facilitating the desired 
change process. 

Figure 42 displays data on satisfaction with personal relation- 
ships with the administrators in the school. Note that the amount 
of satisfaction with administrators parallels the structural changes 
at Monticello and Gaynor, while the nonchanges at Allen and 
Humbolt are accompanied by significant decreases in satisfaction 
with the administrators. Both figures 41 and 42 follow the typifi- 
cation of movement, suggesting j!iat a change toward more inter- 
dependent structure may cause a trade-off between decreased goal 
satisfaction (see figure :i3) on the one hand and increased satisfac- 
tion with peers and administrators on the other. 
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Figure 42 

Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
How Satisfied Are You with Your Personal Relationships 
with Administrators in the School?** 
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The principals of all four schools played a key role during the 
1970-71 school year. At Humbolt, the principal appeared to have 
a **big happy family" as a staff, yet he could not give the support 
the staff thought necessary when they were proceeding contrary 
to his values. At Allen, the principal seemed to be moving decision- 
making power into the hands of the leadership team, yet he would 
arbitrarily take back his power when the team wished to assert it. 
The Gaynor principal had already supported the new structure 
during the previous year (1969-70) and proved his support for it 
by paying unit leaders out of an unused vice-principal salary when 
his attempts to gain district financial support were futile. And at 
Monticello, the principal had the skills of being candid with the 
staff and of openly discussing with them where the power was and 
when he would and would not support them. 

The common factor in all four cases is not the amount of in- 
fluence the principal gave up, or the support he gained from the 
district. Instead the key factor was the principal's clarity in 
decision-making and how consistent his actual decisions were with 
what he said they would be. Especially at Monticello, the princi- 
pal was very clear that all power was not going to the staff, but 
that in progressive steps the decision-making influence would 
slowly shift toward the leadership team. 
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Perhaps additional understanding of the level of satisfaction in 
evidence at all four school can be gained by looking at the data 
in figure 43. Here the responses to satisfaction with "the ability 
and willingness of administrators to give you help when you need 
it'* are displayed for the four GD schools. Again, the results paral- 
lel the trends described earlier, i.e., movement towards unitized 
structure, norms of variety of expression, and goal clarity. How- 
ever, it is interesting that while satisfaction with personal relation- 
ships among teachers at Monticello remained the same during 
1971-72, an additional payoff was their increase in satisfaction 
with administrator's ability and willingness to provide help. 

The data on satisfaction with ''positive results of their own 
efforts" in figure 44 show that little change occurred at Gaynor, 
llumbolt, and Allen. The movement at Monticello followed that 
schooPs trend of lowering satisfaction during the 1970-71 school 
year, with a large increase in satisfaction after the new structure 
was implemented in 1971-72. By then, Monticello staff members 
were reaping the benefits of their efforts and these benefits appar- 
ently were visible and personally rewarding. 

Figure 45 displays data on staff members* satisfaction with the 
recognition of their own efforts by others. No increuses at Hum- 
bolt and Allen, in ccmtrast to significant favorable increases at 
Gaynor and Monticello are once again apparent in these data. In 
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''How Satisfied Are You with the Ability and Willingness 
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Figure 44 

Mean c)f Respcmdents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"How Satisfied Are Y.ou with the Extent to Which You Are Able 
to Sec Positive Results trom Your Own Efforts?" 
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FIGURE 45 

Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"How Satisfied Arc You with the Extent to Which Your Efforts 
and Achievements Arc Rccogni/ed by Others?" 
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figure 44, Mc)nticL*IIc) respondents show a decrease in noting fa- 
vorable results from one's own efforts during 1970-71; yet, in 
figure 45, the Monticello respondents indicate a slight increase in 
the extent to which efforts arc recognized by others during the 
same year. Perhaps during the GD consultation at Monticello a 
norm was gradually developing for saying to one another, "You're 
doing a good job." The CASEA consultants' observations concur 
that a group norm of providing direct verbal approval of one an- 
other was one outcome of the consultation at Monticello. We 
bclic\'c now that one important function of the GD team is to 
provide support and recognition for staff members during the 
period of upheaval in the change process. 

How did the evolving norm for approving a person-oriented 
emphasis and for gaining recognition in the new structure affect 
overall job satisfaction when considered in the light of career ex- 
pectations? Figure 46 shows the results of an attempt to answer 
this question. The varied expectations of 1971 merged or regressed 
toward the mid point of the 1970 responses. A slight, though 
insignificant gain in satisfaction occurred at both Gaynor and Mon- 
ticelhi <iver the two-year period. These changes did not support 
our notion that the new structure would create new dissatisfac- 
tions with present roles when considered in the light of career 
expectations. 

FIGURK 46 

Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"How Satisfied Arc You with Your Present Job when 
You Consider It in Light of Your Career Expectations?" 
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A common measure of morale is to ask the respondents about 
their willingness to change to a new job. Presumably, those persons 
selecting opticms outside of the building could be characterized as 
having more dissatisfacticm with their present work envircmment 
than those choosing to remain at the building. 

In figure 47, the Gaynor staff respcmses reflect high willingness 
to stay in that particular school, which probably reflects the his- 
tory of the selecticm process at that school. Perscms were asked to 
apply for a positicm at Gaynor when it opened as a new school 
several years before the project. Those persons who gravitated 
there developed a strcmg commitment to stay with the school. 
In 1970-71, the Monticello respondents did not change much in 
the percentage selecting to stay in the building or who couldn*t 
imagine changing. However, Arillingness to stay at Monticello took 
a surprising dip downward between 1971 and 1972. We have dif- 
ficulty explaining this result because it seems inccmsistent with 
other indicaticms of high morale at Mcmticello in 1972. Perhaps 
the dilapidated ccmdition of the classrooms and buildin;; was what 
Monticello staff members wanted to leave behind them. 

The low percentage of staff members willing to stay at Allen 
in 1970 was still lower after the GD consultation. Only one person 
selected the opticm of "still in this building** in the spring of 1971. 

FIGURE 47 

Percent of Respcmdents Giving Indicated Answers to: 

"If Y(Hi Were to Change to a New Job during 
the Next Three Years, Where Would You Want to Be?** 
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The rcmsultation at Allen surfaced a variety of norms about staff 
members wishing to remain autonomous from one another. After 
the ccmsultation, low willin^^ness to return to the school was actu- 
alized by the hiRh staff turnover that occurred before 1972. The 
Humbolt respondents remained at the same level, perhaps because 
the consultation did not surface any issues other than whether 
the staff wished to move into the multiunit structure. When the 
decision not to pursue this objective was made, the interests of 
many of the autonomous staff members were satisfied, and the 
school maintained its self-contained structure. 



We believe that the influence structures of a faculty represent 
a central set of variables for understanding the dynamics of change* 
particularly as the change is associated with GD consultation and 
the implementation of a revised organizational structure. We chose 
to investigate four dimensions of influence: (1) influence of the 
principal on the total school, (2) influence of teachers on the total 
school, (3) influence of the principal over activities of teachers, 
and (4) influence of teachers over activities of the principal. 

Figures 48 and 49 show data on staff members' perceptions of 
the principalis and of their own influence on how the school is 



Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"In General How Much Influence Do You Feel the Principal Has 
on How the School Is Run?** 



INFLUENCE STRUCTURES 



FIGURE 48 
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Figure 49 



Mean of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
"In General How Much Influence Do You Feel Teachers 
as a Group Have on How the School Is Run?*' 
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run. Significant changes in principal influence at Gaynor and Men- 
ticello did not occur over the two-year period. The Gaynor princi- 
paPs influence remained rather low and the Monticello principal's 
influence dipped down during the first year but came back up to 
its original high point during the seccmd year. A significant increase 
did occur at Humbolt, perhaps because of the principal's power in 
withdrawing the entire faculty from the project. At Allen, the 
perception of the principal's influence decreased, and, as was de- 
scribed earlier, the consultation demonstrated the influence that 
the staff found it could have over withdrawal from the project. 
Note, too, that the data in flgure 49 indicate that both of the 
Humbolt and Allen staffs viewed the power of teachers as going 
down during the one year of the project. While Humbolt used 
a more authoritarian procedure to leave the project, the Allen staff 
drifted away from the project in a laissez-faire style. 

Data in figure 49 show that perceptions of the influence of 
teachers increased appreciably at both Gaynor and Monticello. 
This supports the concept that power or influence need not be a 
"zero-sum*' commodity. That is, in order for the p.mcipal to gain 
influence, the staff need not give it up. 

The data in figure 50 show that influence on how the school is 
run need not be lost by the principal, nor by the staff. Rather, 
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FIGURE 50 

Mean or Guymir and MonticcIIo Starr Responses to: 
*How Much Influence Do You Feel the Principal Has . . . ?" and 
"How Much Influence Do You Feel the Teachers Have . . . ?" 
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the structure of the multiunit school calls for some adjustment in 
the amount of influence that is shared, and the OD consultation 
loosens an organization so that new procedures for sharing influ- 
ence can be created. The manner in which the principal allows in- 
fluence to occur and the manner in which he influences others can 
facilitate a climate of "win-win** perception of power or influence. 
This perception arose at both Caynor and Monticello. A *'win-lose** 
perception of power emerged at Humbolt, where the staffs re- 
ported decrease parallels the principaFs perceived increase. A *Mose- 
lose** perception of power or influence emerged at Allen, since 
both the principal and the staff decreased in perceived influence. 

Figure 51 displays the results of a question asking the amount 
of influence the principal has with teachers over activities and de- 
cisions that affect classroom performance. Figure 52 shows re- 
sponses to the question '*How much influence do teachers have 
with the principal over his activities that affect the performance 
of the school?** Although only slight changes occurred at Humbolt 
and Allen during the year of the project, it is interesting that both 
dimensions of influence decreased. At both schools there was a 
perceived loss in influence by teachers over the principaPs activi- 
ties, and by his influence over their activities. This further supports 
the idea that the change in influence within these schools was 
actually a losing proposition for both parties. 

In contrast, at Gaynor in 1970-71, there was a significant gain 
in the principaPs influence with teachers, along with a sharp in- 
crease in perceived influence of the teachers with the principal 
(figure 52). Thus, there was an overall increase in influence; the 
"win-win** situation prevailed. Moreover, the Gaynor teachers in 
1971-72 perceived themselves as having less influence while the 
principaPs influence over their activities remained the same. In 
spite of this decrease in influence, the overall increase that the 
Gaynor principal was perceived as gaining was not at the expense 
of the perceived influence of the teach'^r^ 

The Monticello respondents indicated little change in perceived 
influence in 1970-71, but in 1971-72 there was a sharp increase in 
both the principaPs and the teachers* influence; another clear ex- 
ample of the ''win-win** situation. Figure 53 shows the combined 
scores of Monticello and Gaynor on the previous two tables to ease 
Cfimparison of how the principaPs and teachers* influence levels 
changed in relation to one another. 

The Monticello responses follow a 'Vin-win** model of influence 
in that both the principal and the staff showed an increase between 
1970 and 1972. The shift in perceived influence at Gaynor follows 
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Figure 51 

Mean (if Rcspcmdcnts Giving Indicated Answers to: 
''How Much Influence Does the Principal Have with Teaches 
over Activities and Decisions That Affect Classroom Performance?** 
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FIGURE 53 

Mean of Gay nor and Monticello Responses to: 
'How Much Influence Does the Principal Have . . . ?" and 
"How Much Influence Do Teachers Have . . . ?" 
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a strong **\vin-\vin" notion of influence for the first year, but in 
the second year the perception of teacher*s influence over the 
principaPs activities moved back to its 1970 mean (3.5). These 
"win-win" situations tend to dispel the idea that a principals 
power or influence is usurped in the move toward more collabora- 
tive arrangements. 

However, the typification of movement towards unitized 
structure is barely visible in the influence questions. At Gaynor, it 
appears that the significant change in influence occurred during 
the first year, a period of reinforcing and elaborating on many of 
the structures that had begun. At Monticello little change occurred, 
despite significant shifts between 1970-71 in the structure and 
dynamics of the school. We expected some shifts at this time in 
the perceived influence of both the teachers and the principal, but 
in actuality these shifts were minor. 

Norms for Collaboration 

When attempting to investigate the norms for working together, 
we used a question that asked respondents to indicate the way 
decisions affecting them were made. We thought that a respcmse 
indicating that decisicms were made in conjunction with one or 
more other persons would be an indicator of the level of collabora- 
ium. Collaboration is a necessary dimensicm of the multiunit 
school, and without evidence of collaboraticm there should be 
({uestions about whether a multiunit school exists in name only. 

To obtain collaboration data, teachers were asked to indicate 
their participation (i.e., level of collaboraticm) in making two kinds 
<if decisions: (1) choosing teaching methods, and (2) determining 
the scope and sequence of subject matter content. The respondents 
were asked to check one of the following statements to describe 
their own part in the decision-making process: 

1. I choose my own without assistance or direction. 

2. I'he final choice is left to me, but there are others whose job 
includes making recommendations or suggestions. 

3. Within certain limits, I can choose my own. 

4. .\s a member of a group or committee, I share the job of deciding. 

5. I do not choose my own. They are laid down for me by others. 

Displayed in figure 54 are the results of a question regarding the 
part the individual teacher plays in deciding teaching methodr he 
or she uses. We used responses two and four ; s indices of some 
collal)orati%)n in the school. Choices one, three, and five were cate* 
gfiri/ed as less collaborative alternatives. 
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FIGURK 54 

Percent of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
**In Deciding the Choice of Teaching Methods, 
Which Statement Best Describes Your Part in the Decision?** 
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Figure 34 shows the percentage of respondents selecting either 
choice two or four. The significant drop in the Humbolt and Allen 
responses in 1971 indicates these schools moved toward even more 
autonomous means for selecting teaching methods. At Monticello, 
the level of collaboraticm seems to follow the typificaticm of their 
move towards unitized structure. Sixty-three percent of the Mon- 
ticello respondents answered, "The final choice is left to me but 
there are others whose job includes making recommendations or 
suggestions/* a definitely collaborative stance. At Gaynor, the 
slight drop in collaborative respcmses, though not significant, is 
surprising. Only 35% of the staff selected the more collaborative 
choices in 1972, and 55% selected "I choose my own methods 
within certain limits.** 

Figure 55 shows the part the respcmdent plays in deciding the 
scope and sequence of subject matter content. Three schocils, with 
the exception of Gaynor in 1971-72, follow the typification of 
movement. However, at Gaynor, there was a strcmg return to the 
autonomous decision, and 42% of the respcmdents selected ''I 
tan choose my own v/ithout assistance or directicm.** Appar- 
ently, the multiunit structure that had been established at Gaynor 
called for collaboration on matters other than deciding curriculum. 
One explanation might be that Gaynor was the cmly school which 
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FIGURE 55 

Percent of Respondents Giving Indicated Answers to: 
••In Deciding the Scope and Sequence of Subject Matter Content, 
Which Statement Best Describes Your Part in the Decision?" 
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had a functioning cross-unit curriculum committee designed spe- 
cifically for that purpose. At Monticello, the leadership team was 
performing that function. Also, it could be that the Gaynor teams 
decided as a group to leave those decisions to the individual; the 
questions we selected may not have located the points where col- 
laborative decisions were being made. 

In conclusion, the level of collaboration as measured by the two 
selected questionnaire items indicate a change in collaborative re- 
sponses at Monticello from 39% in 1970 to 81% in 1972. This 
follows the typification of movement toward multiunit structure 
cm this item. Similarly, the significant drop in collaboration at 
Ilumbolt and Allen goes along with what we expected. Gaynor 
responses in 1972 indicated a slide back to the way collaboration 
occurred prior to the consultaticm. 

Hypotheses for Further Study 

We suggest the following hypotheses for further research: 
I. A school faculty that holds goals similar to the educational 
goals of the new structure will be more successful in implementing 
it than a faculty that does not. The goals Monticello respcmdents 
indicated prior to any consultation were those found by Pellegrin 
(1969b) to be present in multiunit schools. 
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2. Consultation in group development can greatly facilitate a 
school staffs move toward multiunit structure, especially when 
it is already attempting more collaborative structure. The Gaynor 
staff had already tried teaming before the GD consultation and had 
formed several committees which used problem-solving. 

3. Measures of the level of variety of expression and candidness 
among staff members are not sufficient predictors of the readiness 
for multiunit structure by themselves. One question (figure 37) 
asked about willingness to seek out persons after disagreements. 
Humbolt*s high scores on this measure and high scores on the part 
teachers play in selecting subject matter and sequencing of curricu- 
lum (figures 54 and 55) would seem to indicate a readiness for 
collaboration. Yet, Humbolt staff members* high satisfaction with 
personal relationships (figures 41 and 42) may also indicate that 
their hopes were being met in their present structure. Perhaps 
school staffs with lower levels of satisfaction (figures 41 and 42) 
that also have a norm of sharing feelings (figure 40) are more likely 
to work through the pain and tension of an organizational change 
process. 

4. Both GD school staffs that implemented the multiunit struc- 
ture had formal goal statements easily available to them. Moreover, 
the public availability of goal statements increased in both schools 
as a consequence of the GD consultation. 

5. A school staff that moves rapidly into a new organizational 
structure may experience a decrease in satisfaction with achieve- 
ment of individual goals (figure 35) and an increase in satisfaction 
with personal relationships with teachers and administrators (fig- 
ures 41 and 42). 

6. A high level of influence by the principal on how the school 
is run is not an important factor in entering into either GD con- 
sultaticm or multiunit structure (figure 48). 

7. With GD consultation and a staff decision to move towards 
multiunit structure, the influence of teachers on how the school 
is run increases, vvithyut significantly changing the influence the 
principal bus on how the school is run. 

8. A combination of GD consultation and movement toward 
multiunit structure for school staffs :hat have not clearly decided 
to do so can cause precipitous declir.es in: supportive relationships 
with fellow teachers and administratcirs (figure 41); the ability 
and willingness of administrators to give help (figure 43); teach- 
ers* recr)gnition of their efforts (figure 45); and teachers* influ- 
ence with the principal in regard to how the school is run (figures 
49 and 32). 
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9. The influence* of the principal will be affected when a decision 
is made to stop an innovative ^mi}z^ The effects will depend 
upon the perception of the staff about how the decision was made. 
If the staff sees the decision to stop the project as its own, then 
an increase in teacher satisfaction with the school will occur. If 
the staff perceives the decision as primarily the principal's, then 
a decrease in teacher satisfaction with the school will occur. 
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Comparison of OD, CD, and 
Control Schools 



We now turn to more data elicited through formal question- 
naires to gain an overview of the entire research design. In all, 
eight elementary schools participated in this project over the two- 
year period from 1970 to 1972. For purposes of comparison we 
have placed each school in one of four categories. The categories 
are: (1) OD schools, (2) complete GD schools, (3) partial GD 
schools, and (4) control schools. 

Spartan and Palmer were the two OD schools. Data about them 
were presented in chapters 4, 5, and 6. Gaynor and MonMcello 
were the two complete GD schools; they moved through all ^^hases 
of the GD consultation during the 1970-71 academic year. Data 
about them were presented in chapters 8, 11, and 12. Allen and 
Humbolt were the two partial GD schools; Humbolt Tormally 
dropped out of the GD training on February 3, 1971, while Allen 
dropped out on January 6, 1971. Data about them were presented 
in chapters 9, 10, and 12. 

The two control schools were South Court and Willow Tree. 
Both staffs voted to participate in the project and to receive one 
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of the types of eonsiiltation. It is important io note that both 
staffs did receive some OD consultation from an independent 
source durinjij the 1971-72 school year. Therefore, all eight schools 
voted to receive and did receive some amount <if either OD or GD 
consultation between 1970 and 1972. 

The control schools 

South Court and Willow Tree elementary schools are located 
in FUiKcnc* Orcj^on, South Court is located on the city's outskirts, 
serving a predominantly lower-middle class populaticm with a high 
rate of transience. It has approximately 450 sttidents and 25 
teachers, includinji; a reading specialist, a counselor, a librarian, 
and two teacher aides. The principal is in his forties, having been 
a principal for about five years; at the outset of the project he had 
been at South Court for one year. He was a strong advocate of 
01) consultation and the multiunit school. In 1971, he attended 
an intensive workshop in OD in order to bring some new leadership 
skills into South Court. During the 1971-72 school year. South 
Court participated in an OD inter\'ention and moved decidedly in 
the direction of a multiunit structure. Kvidence of structural 
( hanges, team teaching, and instructional changes were obvious at 
South Court during 1972-73. 

Willow Tree is a smaller school than South Court, Approximately 
two-thirds of Willow Tree students are members of lower-middle 
class familie;. The school ser\'es 320 students with 14 teachers, a 
half-time librarian* and a seven-tenth*s counselor. The principal, 
in his early (iO's, had been at Willow Tree for seven years before 
the project ^^tarted there. lie also was interested in his staff re- 
ceiving seme sort of OD consultation, although he was not as clear 
about it as the South Court principal. Both South Court and Wil- 
low Tree staffs agreed to participate as controls with the under- 
standing that each school would receive OD consultation in the 
future. Willow Tree received some consultaticm during the 1971-72 
school year l)ut it was not as extensive as the consultation received 
by South Court. Willow Tree did elect to receive extensive OD 
consultation during 1972-73. At the time of this writing, however, 
no new collaborative staff arrangements are in evidence at Willow 
Tree. 

Data Coli.kction and Analysis 

The same (|uestionnaire items were administered to the eight 
school staffs l)cforc and right after the OI) and GD consultations 
in 1970 and 1971. All of the schools except for the two partial 
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GD schools, llumbolt and Allm, also completed the same ques- 
tions again in 1972» 

The social-psychologiral variables that we measured with the 
questions were: (1) perceptions and attitudes about total staff 
meetings; (2) perceptions and attitudes about subgroup meetings 
of grade-level clusters or teaching units; (3) attitudes toward co- 
workers and supervisors; and (4) satisfaction with one*s job. We 
were concerned about school meetings— both staff and small group 
meetings— because they represent important formal arenas in 
which interpersonal conmunication, problem-solving, and decision- 
making can occur. MtiTtings were of particular importance, espe- 
cially since the formation and successful functioning of grade-level 
teaching teams were considered as the basic changes in moving 
toward multiunit structure. Our concern with changes in attitudes 
and feelings about coworkers and superx'isors and with changes in 
job satisfaction stems from our hypothesis that more effective 
communication and greater participation in problem-solving and 
decision-making lead to greater rccogniticm of interpersonal inter- 
dependence and increased satisfaction withone*s working situation. 

We used chi square statistical tests to estimate changes over the 
years and to compare the behavior of the four categories of 
schools. We specifically tested for significant change over the 
school year 1970-71 and again for the school year 1971-72 to 
enable us to identify changes over one year segments. We decided 
to implement our analyses in this fashion because of the typifica- 
ticm of movement toward the multiunit sch-iol that was manifested 
in the data from Spartan and Palmer. 

In tabulating the chi squares, we collapsed the original number 
of response categories in the questionnaire items to assure that no 
iheoretical (expected) category would contain less than five re- 
sponses. Next, we transformed the actual numbers of responses in 
each category into a percentage value and used these percentages 
to compute the chi squares. Since the number of respondents 
varied slightly from year to year, an appropriate correction was 
applied to the percentages within the chi squares. 

Once the corrected chi square value was obtained, the direction 
of the change-if there was any- was established by examining the 
shifts in each part of the chi-sqiiare table. In most instances the 
direction of significance was obvious; however, some changes oc- 
curred in both directions. Such bifurcations were judged to be 
**anibiguous** if neither direction of change had more than twice 
as many responses as the other direction. *rhese cases are noted in 
the tables as +. If more than twice as many responses went in 
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cither dircTtion under conditions of a significant bifurcation, the 
change was characterized as hein^ in the more frequent direction. 
For example, if ten responses moved to a more favorable position 
and four moved to a more unfavorable position, the change was 
catcKori/.ed as favorable. 

.\rm rr)F.s ioward Faculty Mketings 

In our previous research (Schmuck and Runkei 1970) we found 
that perceptions and attitudes of staff members toward faculty 
meetinKs were sensitive to OI) methods. Out of thirty-seven items 
in that study, an OI) school (Highland Park Junior lli^h School) 
showed significant positive chanji^e in twenty-one, control school 
A in three, control school C in two, and control school I) in six. 
The results also showed that the changes at the OI) school were 
.ilmost entirely in the positive direction; amon^ twenty-three sig- 
nificant changes, only two were negative. At the control schools, 
in contrast, the changes were both positive and negative. After 
rareful scrutiny of these and other data we decided to use twenty- 
four of the (tri^inal thirty-seven items in this project. 

I'able 4 compares changes in perceptions and attitudes about 
faculty meetings in each of the four categories of schools during 
the first year of the project. In the OI) schools, favorable changes 
with a p <.()() I occurred in items (4) people brinj; up extraneous 
or irrelevant matters (decreased), and ((>) decisions are often left 
va^ue as to what they are, and who will carry them out (decreased). 
Favorable changes with a p<.()05 occurred in items (12) there is 
a k(»(kI deal of jumping from topic to topic-it*s often unclear 
where the ^roup is on the agenda (decreased), and (20) solutions 
and decisions are in accord with the leader*s point of view, but not 
necessarily with the members* (decreased). In contrast, negative 
chancres with p<.()()| and p<.()()5 occurred in items (IJ) someone 
summari/cs progress from time to time (decreased); and (21) there 
are splits or deadlocks between factions or subgroups respectively 
(increased). In all there were eleven significant changes for the OI) 
schools, but no overall improvement in faculty meetings occurred 
in these schools during the first year of the project. 

In definite ccmtrast, the two schools that completed the GI) 
consultation Monticello and Ciaynor bad a total of twenty-two 
siv;nificant changes out of twenty-four items and sixteen of these 
were in the favorable direction. .Vmon^ those with a p <.()() I were 
items (9) people do not take time to really study or define the 
problem they are work!..*' on (decreased); (14) people don*t seem 
to care about the meeting or want to ^ct involved in it (decreased); 
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Direction and Sij^nificancc of Changes in Staff Members' 
Responses to Questions about Total Staff Meetings 
between Spring 1970 and Spring 1971 
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and (18) people Tccl very conimittcd to carrying out solutions ar« 
rived at h\ the Kroup (inereased). A nejjative ehan«e with a p <.()() I 
occurred in item (8) people are afraid to be openly critical or to 
make jjood objections (increased). 

Our interpretations of these larjje differences between the 01) 
and complete GI) schools are several. First, the Monticello and 
Gaynor GI) teams greatly facilitated the effectiveness of total staff 
meetings at their schools durin« the 1970-71 school year. These 
improvements in staff meetinji^s were instrumental to the Mcmti- 
cello and Gaynor staffs moving into the multiunit structure. Sec- 
ond, the Spartan and Palmer faculties spent very little time in 
total staff meetings during the first year of the project; instead, 
these OD faculties spent a «reat deal of time in unit meetings. 
Opportunity for change in total staff meetin^^ was hardly present. 
Third, we know from other data (reported in chapter 6) that while 
the Palmer faculty had an upswing in climate during the first year, 
Spurtan definitely did not. Therefore, we mij»ht expect that when 
the data of these two OD schools are combined we would jjct 
mixed results with no lar^e positive or negative movement. 

The results for the two partial GI) schools-IIumbolt and Allen- 
show that twenty-one items changed during the first year of the 
project, of which nineteen were negative and two ambiguous. 
These data are exactly as we expected. After all, the Ilumbolt and 
Allen GI) teams were ineffective in brin^inK ^he multiimit idea to 
their colleanues, and the difficulties they had typically came out 
in total staff meetings. Indeed, there was no single item on which 
the Ilumbolt and Allen faculties improved during the 1970-71 

year. 

* 

The control schools showed any more significant changes than 
we expected. In all« there we teen significant changes, thirteen 
of which were favorable. O 'ausible reason for such improve- 
ment at South Court and Wiiiow Tree was the concerted effort 
each staff made to become part of the project. Both schools joinc*d 
this project because of their motivation for OI) consultation and 
their acceptance of the multiunit idea. One of the principals was 
seeking additional training in 01) techniques. Perhaps more impor- 
tantly, many meetings were held at both schools during the 1970- 
71 school year to get ready for involvement in the project. 

Table 5 shows changes in the same items as table 4, but for 
the 1971-72 school year. No data are shown for the partial GI) 
schools, because the\* dropped out of the project the previous 
year. .Analysis indicates that mostly favorable changes occurred 
in the other three categories of schools. The two OI) schools 
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Table 5 

Direction and Significance of Changes in Staff Members* 
Responses to Questions about Total Staff Meetings 
between Spring 1971 and Spring 1972 
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espec ially show a reversal in trend. Fourteen items showed si^niri- 
cant change, and all but one were in the favorable direction. Four 
of the five negative chauKes during 1970-71 reversed toward the fa- 
vorable direction. These results corroborate the typification of 
movement toward multiunit structure demonstrated by Spartan 
school (chapter (>). Since Spartan was nearly twice as lar^e as 
Palmer, we mi^ht expect data from it to mask the Palmer results. 
Separate analyses of these items for 1971-72 indicated that most 
of these favorable changes occurred at Spartan, while only a few 
occurred at Palmer. These data, then, reflect the ccmfusion, frus- 
tration, and anxiety experienced at Spartan during the initial at- 
tempts at chanffe, followed by stabilization and improvement cmce 
the first-year problems were solved. 

Monticello and Gaynor, the complete GI) schools, continued to 
improve their total staff meetings during the second year. Fourteen 
significant changes were assessed, and all of them were in the fa- 
vorable direction. This was surprising, because we expected some 
reduction of effectiveness at these two schools after the CASKA 
consultants left. Apparently the leadership teams that were estab- 
lished at these two schools by the end of the 1971 school year 
took over where the GI) teams left off in facilitating effective 
total staff meetings. It is important to note that several items that 
had moved in the negative direction the first year rc*versed during 
the second year. In fact, by the end of the two-year project, fac- 
ulty meetings at both .Monticello and Gaynor had undergone fa- 
vorable changes in all twenty-four of the items on our meetings 
questionnaire. 

Once again South Court and Willow Tree unexpectedly contin- 
ued to improve their total faculty m^'etings during the second year 
of the project. It is obvious that these two sch(K)ls did not behave 
as comparison base-line schools. We expected that the control 
schools would show some changes, but that they would be mixed 
and mostly ambiguous. These control schools showed quite a dif- 
ferent pattern. Out of eighteen significant changes during 1971-72, 
thirteen were in the favorable direction, one was negative, and four 
were ambiguous. We must conclude-especially after showing in 
previous studies that this meetings questionnaire is highly reliable- 
that these continued improvements at South Court and Willow 
Tree reflect the ameliorative effects of consultations that took 
place at the two schools during the 1971-72 academic year. South 
Court received OI) consultation from organizational specialists 
within the Kugene district, while Willow Tree received a variation 
of GI) consultation from the Kugene specialists. 

Er|c • ■ • 3!0 
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In summary, the data showed several things. First, the initial 
year at ehan^c in the OD schools was accompanied by mixed 
Favorable and unfavorable changes in Faculty meetin)i;s. This is 
most likely because the Spartan and Palmer Faculties seldom met 
as total bodies, and when they did their meetings were conFusin^ 
and frustrating. This was true especially at Spartan. The second 
year showed quite a diFFcrent pattern, with many Favorable changes 
cKxurrinK-cspccially at Spartan. These changes in total Faculty 
meetings mirrored the typification of movement toward the multi- 
unit school demonstrated in chapter 6. Second, total staFF meet- 
ings at the two complete GD schools— Monticcllo and Gaynor— 
improved greatly during the First year and continued to improve 
even more during the second year. Indeed, iF improvement oF Fac- 
ulty meetings is a primary target, GD consultation appears to be a 
Fruitful strategy. OF course, in light oF what took place at the two 
partial GI) schools, it is obvious that other variables come into 
play besides the GD consultation. Third, staFF meetings at the two 
partial GD schools-IIumbolt and Allen— were dismal Failures dur- 
ing the year these two schools were in the project. And Fourth, 
StaFF meetings at the two control schools improved both years oF 
the project. This unexpected Finding apparently is due to the two 
staFfs preparing For and then receiving 01) or GD training. 

A rm UDHS TOWARD SUBGROUP MEETINGS 

The same items used to measure perceptions and attitudes oF 
total staff meetings were employed to evaluate changes in percep- 
tions and attitudes of subgroup meetings within the eight schools. 
Subgroup meetings were such events as committee sessions, grade- 
level meetings, or unit (teaching team) sessions. In the control 
schools, wv were mainly interested in perceptions and attitudes 
toward grade-level meetings. 

Table (> presents data which reflect changes in the four types of 
schools during the first year of the project. Seventeen changes 
ou'urreclat ihe OD schools: twelve were in the favorable direction, 
iwc) were negative, and three were ambigiuius. Significant favorable 
changes with a p <.()()! occurred on si\ items. Among them were: 
(4) people bring up extraneous and irrelevant matters (decreased); 
(()) decisions are often left vague— as to what they are and who 
should carry them out (decreased); and (13) there is a good deal 
of jumping from topic to topic-it*s often unclear where the group 
is on the agenda (decreased). One negative change with a p<.()Ol 
occurred, (22) the discussion goes on and on, without any de- 
cision being reached (increased). These data generally were as we 
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TABLE 6 

Direction and SiKnificancc of Changes in Staff Members' 
Responses to Questions about Subgroup Meetings 
between Spring 1970 and Spring 197 1 
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expected. The OI) schools spent a ^reat deal of I'ruitful time and 
effort during the 1970-71 school year in subKroup meetings. 

The complete GD schools show n similar improvement in sub- 
group meetings. Overall, there were eighteen significant changes, 
fourteen of which were favorable. Of the favorable changes, eight 
had a p<.()(H. Among these were: (2) there is a tendency to pro- 
pose answers without having thought the problem and its causes 
through carefully (decreased); (10) the same few people do most 
of the talking during the meeting (decreased); and (21) solutions 
and decisions are in accord with the leader's point of view, but not 
necessarily with the members* (decreased). These results suggest 
that the complete GI) schools underwent an overall favorable 
change in perceptions and attitudes of subgroup meetings during 
the first year of the project. The magnitude of the changes was 
quite similar to that experienced in the 01) schools during the 
same year. 

The two partial GD schools showed considerable negative change 
in perceptions and attitudes of subgroup meetings. Of twenty 
significant changes at a p<.10 or below, sixteen were in a nega- 
tive direction. Negative changes with a p<.001 occurred on nine 
items; among them were: (8) people are afraid to be openly criti- 
cul or make good objections (increased); (9) people do not take 
the time to really study or define the problem they are working 
on (increased); and (10) the same few people do most of the talk- 
ing during the meeting (increased). The predominance of changes 
in the negative direction at liumboit and Allen are consistent with 
the infighting and frustrations that occurred at those schools dur- 
ing the 1970-71 school year. 

The two control schools showed mixed results ih their grade- 
level meetings. In all, there were only seven significant changes; 
three were favorable, three were unfavorable, and one was am- 
biguous. Obviously, these changes were considerably less dramatic 
than changes in the same schools with regard to total faculty 
meetings. We believe that these results corroborate our impression 
that both f' ulties spent much more time in total staff meetings 
than they did developing cohesive teaching teams. 

Table 7 presents data from the same items during the second 
year of the project. Favorable changes continued t*- r^ccur at the 
two Oi) schools, in all, twenty-two significant ch :nges occurred 
and twenty of them were in the favorable directirwi. in comparison 
with changes during the first year, there were eight more favorable 
( hanges during the second year. This upswing substantiates the 
trend of greater involvement in teaching teams (especially at 
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TABLE 7 

Direction and Significance of Changes in Staff Members* 
Responses to Questions about Subgroup Meetings 
between Spring 1971 and Spring 1972 
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Spartan) once the initial impact or the Tirst year stabili/.ecL By the 
end or the second year, the OI) schools showed favorable ehan^es 
in perceptions and attitudes oT unit meetings in twenty-three of the 
twenty-rour items. In contrast to changes in reactions to total staff 
meetinji^s, the 01) schools showed much greater favorable change 
in reaction to unit meetings. We believe that these staffs K^^ve 
much greater weiji^ht to their team meetinji^s than their total faculty 
meetings over the two-year period. Indeed, total facidty meetings 
occurred with decreasing frequency durinji; the two years, with the 
leadership team taking over more and more of the coordinative 
and integrative orji^ani/ational functions. 

At Monticello and Gaynor changes in the favorable direction 
continued into the second year. In all, sixteen si>;nificant changes 
occurred at p<.l() or below, of which ten were favorable, four 
were ne^fative, and two were ambiguous. Over the two-year period, 
the GI) schools* ji^ains were somewhat ji^reater durinji; the first year 
than in the second year (fourteen in 1970-71; ten in 1971-72). 
The most successful 01) school-Spartan— m<ived shiwiy dunnji; 
the first year but improved rapidly during the second year. Team- 
work at the two complete GI) schools was taperinji; off during the 
second year. 

The two control schools showed more favorable ^ains during 
the 1971-72 schocd year than they had during the previous year. 
However, these ^ains were less than those that took place in the 
01) and complete (il) schools. In all, eleven significant changes 
cKTurred; seven were favorable, one was negative, and three were 
ambiguous. We surmise that the OI) and GI) consultations received 
by the two control schools during the second year facilitated im- 
provement in their subgroup meetings. ;\t the same time, we should 
keep in mind that their total faculty meetings tended to improve 
much more. Thus, although team-building was commencing at the 
ccuitrol schools, It was not moving along as well as it was in the 
OI) and complete GI) schools. 

In summary, the two 01) schools made favorable gains in per- 
ceptions and attitudes about subgroup meetings over the two-year 
project period. During the second year, these gains were greater 
than they were the first year. I hv two complete GI^ schools also 
made favorable gains over the same two-year period; however, the 
increase was not as great during the second year as it was during 
the first year. Data collected from the partial (il) schools during 
the first year of the project indicated pronounced negative changes, 
rhe control schools showed mixed changes during the first year 
and a few favorable i hanges duiing the second year. 
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ATHTUDES TOWARD SUPERIORS AND COWORKERS 

Table 8 describes changes in staff members* attitudes toward 
superiors and coworkers among the four categories of schools for 
the 197071 school year. The most striking results occur in the 
partial GI) schools where fourteen negative changes occurred. 
Among the most significant negative changes were the following 
items: (I) my superior will play one person against another (in- 
creased); (2) my superior takes account of my wishes and desires 
(decreased); (4) it*s easy to talk with my superior about my job 
(decreased); (7) my superior expects people to do things his way 
(increased); (9) my coworkers are uncooperative unless it's to their 
advantage (increased); (13) my coworkers will not stick out their 
necks for me (increased); and (23) I do not have the opportunity 
to do challenging things at work (increased). In the partial GD 
schools, dissatisfaction increased both toward the principal and 
toward colleagues during the first year of the project. These results 
reflect the struggles and frustrations that took place on the Hum- 
bolt and Allen staffs during the 1970-71 school year. 

The changes that occurred in the OD, complete GD, and ccmtrol 
schools in attitudes toward superiors and coworkers were about 
what we expected for the first year of the project. There was a 
mixtuic of favorable, unfavorable, and ambiguous changes at all 
six schools. In the two OH schools, for example, twelve significant 
changes occurred, of whicl. five were negative, five were ambigu- 
cius« and two were positive. We should note here that four of the 
five negative changes had to do with attitudes toward superiors. 
As we already have seen, there was considerable tension between 
some Spartan teachers and their principal during the first year of 
the project. In contrast, the negative changes that occurred at the 
complete GI) schools (there were five negative changes and four 
positive) had to do more with relaticmships amcmg coworkers. 
Favorable changes at both the OU and the complete GD schools 
had to do with the increased flow of informaticm vertically and 
horizontally. All four of these staffs changed in the direction €}f 
seeing their superior encouraging people to make suggestions and 
their coworkers welcoming different opinicms. In our theoretical 
language these data indicate an increase in the '^variety pools** at 
the OI) and complete GI) schools. Changes at the ccmtrol schools 
were mixed and did not seem to follow any sort of pattern. 

Table 9 shows how the attitudes of staff members toward supe- 
riors and coworkers changed during the seccmd year of the project. 
Results for the complete GD schools were as we expected them 
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Table 8 

Direction and Significance of Changes in Staff Members' 
Responses to Questions about Superiors and Coworkers 
between Spring 1970 and Spring 1971 
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Table 9 

Direction and Significance of Changes in Staff Members* 
Responses to Questions about Superiors and Coworkers 
between Spring 1971 and Spring 1972 
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Uibc-IarKC numbers cif Tavorablc changes in attitudes tciwarci supe- 
ri(irs and eciwcirkers. There were HTteen signiTicant ehanf^es, (if 
which thirteen were in the Tavdrable direction. Amcing the mdst 
significant changes were: (2) my supericir takes acccuint (if my 
wishes and desires (increased); (3) my superidr d(ies nut let me 
kmiw when I Cduld improve my perfcirmance (decreased); ( 13) my 
cdWdrkers welcome opinions different from their own (increased); 
and (14) my coworkers will not stick out their necks for me 
(dcvreased). 

Results from the OD schools did not come out according to our 
expectations. We believed that attitudes toward superiors and co- 
workers at Spartan and Palmer would be on the upswing during 
the second year of the project, but out of the nine significant 
changes, six were in the negative direction. Further inspection of 
the data indicated that Palmer was experiencing more of a down- 
trend than Spartan during the second year of the project. Figures 
15, Ifi, 17, 18, and 19 in chapter 6 show that the Palmer staffs 
attitudes toward their superior and their coworkers decreased quite 
significantly in 1971-72. Thus, we conclude that it was primarily 
the Palmer staff that moved counter to expectations. In contrast, 
the data indicate that the Spartan staffs attitudes toward superiors 
and coworkers were on the upswing at the end of the second year. 

The control schools had twelve significant changes during the 
second year, of which eight were favorable. This generally concurs 
with the probably impact of the OD and GI) interventions at these 
schools during the 1971-72 school year. 

It may be instructive to compare tables 8 and 9 before moving 
on. Kxcluding data from the partial GI) schools, there is a total of 
thirty-three significant changes during the first year and thirty-six 
significant changes during the second year. Of the thirty-three 
changes in 1970-71, nine (or about 27%) were favorable. Of the 
thirty-six changes in 1971-72, twenty-three (or about (i4%) were 
favoralile. These shifts in the favorable direction occur primarily 
at the complete GI) and control schools. If we separate Spartan 
from Palmer during the second year we find that the shift toward 
the negative that is contrary to expectation occurs primarily at 
Palmer. This concurs with the typification of movement toward 
multiunit structure that wc presented in chapter (i and with the 
data presented in figures 15-19 of that chapter. 

Satiskaction with Job and Rklationsihps 

Ten (^ tions having to do with job satisfaction of teachers 
were admmistered to all eight school staffs. Table 10 presents the 
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chaiiKt's thai ocairrod durinK ihr first pmjcct year. Once aKain ihc 
mcisl (uitstanciiiiK shifts occ urred in the partial Gl) schcuils, with 
ton siKnificant changes oeeurrinKt ineludiny seven ncKative changes. 
On a ten-item (|uesticinnaire, seven negative changes is quite un- 
likely t<i occur by chance alone. 

In the OI) schools, four items changed significantly; two were 
negative, erne was favorable, and one was ambiguous. The cme 
favorable shift occurred in 'Satisfaction with personal relation- 
ships with fellow leathers." The two negative changes were on 
ilems: (2) satisfaction with the adequacy and fairness of school 
district policies and regulations; and ((>) satisfaction with the ability 
and willingness of administrators to give you help when you need 
it. These results indicate that the OD schools exhibited better re- 
lationships among peers and worse relationships with authority 
during the firs! year of the project. 

In the GI) schools four significant changes occurred— three nega- 
tive and one positive. Negative changes occurred on items: (1) 
satisfacticm with the pnigress you are making toward the goal you 
set for yourself in your present position; (7) satisfaction with the 
extent to which you are able to see positive results from your 
efforts; and (10) satisfaction with the availability of pertinent 
instructional materials and aids. The single item in which satisfac- 
tion incre:..,ecl was ''satisfaction with the adequacy and fairness of 
school district policies and regulations.** Remember that both the 
Monticello and the Craynor faculties were very thankful that the 
district had made this project available to them. 

In contrast, the partial GI) schocds were very negative about 
the lack of support they saw coming to them from the district. 
Along with their dissatisfaction with the fairness of school district 
policies, they als were dissatisfied with: (a) their personal relations 
with administrators and super\'isors; (b) their opportunities to ac- 
cept responsibility for own work;(c) the ability and willingness of 
administrat«)rs to give them help; and (d) their personal relaticm- 
ships with fellow teachers. The contnd schools had only one sig- 
nificant change, and it was in the negative direction. 

Table I I shows changes \u job satisfaction during the second 
year of the project. In the 0I> schools, two favorable changes 
ocTurred. These were on items (I) satisfaction with the progress 
you are making toward the goal you have sti for yourself in your 
present position, and (8) satisfaction with personal relationships 
with fellow teachers. In the complete GI) schools, results dunng 
the second year sh<iw*ed five significant changes, f«)ur of which 
were favorable. Most iniportant among the favorable changes were 
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Table 10 



Direction and Significance of Chan^;cs in Staff Members* 
Responses to Questions <ibout Job Satisfaction 
between Spring 1970 and Spring 1971 
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Table 11 

Direction and Significance of Changes in Staff Members* 
Responses to Questions about Job Satisfaction 
between Spring 1971 and Spring 1972 
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item satisratlion with extent to whic h your cf ^orts and achieve- 
ment are reeo^ni/ed by others, and (7) satisfaction with the extent 
that you are able to see positive results IVom your elTorts, The 
two control schools showed three significant changes, two favora- 
ble and one negative. 

In summary, the impact of the OI) and complete (il) interven- 
tions lirou^ht improvements in job satisfaction, while the partial 
Cil; experience was accompanied by increased dissatisfaction. Dur- 
ing the second year, favorable effects were predominant at both 
the OI) and complete (;i) schools, and the complete GI) schools 
increased in job satisfaction more than the OI) schools. 

In the next chapter we will summarize the essential results of 
this project, draw some implications for consultants and action 
researchers, and make recommendations on how to use organiza- 
tion development to establish professional teams in elementary 
schools. 



Chapter XIV 



Conclusion and Recommendations 



There is a current trend for elementary schools to move toward 
increased formal collaboration and cooperaticm among staff mem- 
bers. These changes in the social structure of the school arc moti- 
vated by an assumpticm that innovative curriculum and instruction 
will flourish more in group arrangements that facilitate greater 
interdependence amcmg the professionals and the students. In- 
creasingly, teachers are expected to work together and to share 
their resources to provide a broadened range of learning oppor- 
tunities for children. It is believed that by working together in 
teaching teams, teachers can multiply their strengths and reduce 
the detrimental impact of their weaknesses. 

In the acticm research project described in this monograph, we 
investigated ccmsultation for one currently prominent example of 
an interdependent school structure-the multiunit elementary 
school. The typical multiunit school has three teaching teams, 
each made up of a unit leader, three or four regular teachers, 
several aides, and an intern or practice teacher. Each team gener* 
ally works with about one-third of the students in the school; the 
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teaching team and students to^^^thcr arc referred to as a unit. 
Ls'ially one team takes the six- and seven-year-olds, another works 
w-lh the eight- and nine-year-olds, and the third team works with 
the ten- aiid eleven-year-olds. Some schools have wider age or 
cross-interest structures. But, although ii.any sorts of groupings 
arc possible, most elementary schcH)ls that become multiunit struc- 
tures-including those in this research project-adopt the standard, 
three-unit format. 

An additional feature of the multiunit structure is a leadership 
group that is made up of team leaders, the principal, the resource 
librarian, and the counselor (or child development specialist). This 
core group attempts to coordinate the educational program, iu 
keep communication between teams open and accurate, and lo 
maintain contact with resources outside the school. In th- .-e ways, 
the multiunit school's technical structure is similar .o the struc- 
ture advocated by Likert (1961) in which a communicative "link- 
pin'^ exists between each level in the hierarchy and each formal 
subsystem. In the multiunit structure, the leadership team has the 
principal ;ls the link-pin connecting th " c with the 

school, and unit leaders connecting the leauersnip n with the 
teachers and students. Thus, in the well-developed multiunit 
school, every participant can communicate with someone else 
who is a member of the leadership team. 

Creative structures like this one appear to be very promising 
for increasing the availability and itse of teacher resources. Kven 
though many educators advocate moving schools in the directicms 
of midtiunit structures, however, such complex organizational 
changes in schools do not easily take place. Self-ccintained formats 
for elementary teaching have become well-entrenched, and the 
professional norms in support of autonomous, singular teaching 
continue to keep more interdependent structures from arising. In 
most cases, a complex interplay of cultural, social, structural, and 
psychological dynamics supports the status qiu), and a planned and 
sustained systems-change intervention is required for change. In 
this action research project, we set out to test whether consulta- 
tion in organization development, along with a variation on 01) 
called group development considtation, could help schciol staffs 
to move-without a great amount of disorganizaticm and stress— 
from a self-contained organization to a midtiimit striu^tiire. 

Compared with most other planned attempts reported in the 
literature to bring about changes in school structures, these 01) 
and (JI) considtations were successlid. Three of the six schools 
that received ccmsultaticm were transformed into full multiunit 
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structures, while a fourth school moved siKnificantly toward the 
nuiltiunit structure. The two school staffs that received a year of 
()1) (*on.sultation -Spartan and Palmcr-both underwent ori^ani/a- 
tional changes duriuji; the two-year period of the project. The 
Spartan staff formed into a multiunit structure, while the Palmer 
facidty showed that they were about three-fourths of the way 
alouK at the time of the last posttest. At that time. Palmer was 
usin^ an adaptation of the multiunit structure in which self- 
contained classrooms were bein^ converted into learning centers. 
Two schools that received a year of GI) consultation—Monticello 
and C#aynor— also became fidl-fled^ed multiunit schools by the 
time of the final posttest. The remaining two schools that re- 
ceived Cfl) consultation— llumbolt and Allen-chose to cease the 
consultation during the initial year and did not become multiunit 
schools. 

SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAI. RKADINKSS 

One set of findings of this project can, we believe, greatly 
improve the ability of consultants to make useful diagnoses of 
orji^ani/ational conditions. At the same time, this set of findinj^s 
suji^litests a need lor further research ab(Uit the conditions and inter- 
vention techniques appropriate for various kinds of innovations. 
This is the set of findings supporting the c(niclusion that the suc- 
cess of Ol) consultation in facilitatin|{ structural change is strouj^ly 
infliuMiced by the social-psychological readinesses of the client 
orji^ani/ation to change. This appears to be especially true when 
the cbani^e effort is directed toward a specific type of or^ani/a- 
tional pattern stub as the multiunit structure. (Before this R & 1) 
project, our tests of 01) ccnisultation in schools had not been 
associated with preconceived structural outccmies; see Scbmuck 
and Miles (1971) tor examples of i^oals of other Ol) in terventions.) 

One condition that was important for staff readiness in this 
study was the staff's view of the external support provided by the 
distiict office. Strc»ni4 district support in the form of increased 
budjifct and administrative enccuira^ement— certainly seemed to 
facilitate structural chanjL^es at Spartan and Palmer, while in con- 
trast, much less distric t support for the llumbolt and Allen staffs 
seemed to binder their chanj^e attempts. At Monticello ard (iaynor, 
there was very little extra financial support, but there was clear 
enc(»ura.i;ement from the district to try the more interdependent 
structure. Kvcn thou.i{b district support (or the lack of it) may have 
been important in |>redisposin|4 the (il) schools to chanj^e or to 
resist change, however, we have concluded that the particular 
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internal attributes oi' the staff had much more sij^nifieant el Teets 
on a sehooPs readiness to move into the multiunit strut tu re. 

Within the data of this project, the most important siKns of an 
elementary staffs readiness to use Ol) consultation to move to- 
ward a multiunit structure are: (!) visible si^ns of cmerKing inter- 
dependence on the staff; (2) the principaPs commitment to staff 
collaboration; (3) formal consensus of the staff to use consultation 
for specific structural changes; (4) staff norms supporting openness 
and confrontation; (5) staff norms supportinK sticking with ^roup 
tasks; and (()) staff norms supporting differences in educational 
philosophy and instructional style. 

KMKKGING STAFF IM KRDKPKNDKNCK 

In the self-contained elementary school, teachin^ represents a 
single-unit technology. The teacher takes on total responsibility 
for production of teaching and learninK within the classroom-in- 
cluding planninK, operatinK, and evahiatin^ -and there is only 
slight division of labor within the school structure. The teacher*s 
role tends to be enac ted without much functional interdependence 
with colleaKues, and orKani/ational norms typically favor low col- 
laboration amon^ staff members. 

Our observations in this project have led us to conclude that 
some small amount of cooperative interdependence-whcther it is 
formal or informal-is one important prerequisite for further struc- 
tural change. We also believe that when teachers feel frustrated 
over bein^ psycholo^ically separated- as they were at Spartan* 
Palmer, and Monlicello- commencing movement toward a midti- 
unit structure will be easier. More relevant, however, appears to be 
the presence of newly forming functional clusters of teachers who 
are comnumicatinK about their teachinK. For example, prior to the 
OI) ccMisultation, at Spartan and Palmer there often were informal 
cooperating dusters of staff members meetinK before school, at 
lunch time, or after school to discuss the school program. And at 
Ciaynorand Monticello, some functional interdependence had even 
brconie formalized with teams meeting to set ^oals and prepare 
curric idum. 

PRINCIPAI/S COMMITMKM TO COI.I.AHOR ATION 

The single-unit te;hnoloKy of the self-contained elementary 
school also has strong impact on administrative behavior. A larKC 
amount of the principalis time is spent in comnuniicatin.v; with 
individual teachers, not with Kr<iups of teachers. The norms of 
many elementary staffs including those in this study sanction 
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this oiic-to-onc supenision. Wc believe that one sign of readiness 
lor structural change is the principaPs internali/ed concern for 
increasing the amounts of collaborative problcm-solving and 
decision-making by the staff. 

We attempted to communicate the benefits of increased staff 
collaboration to the principals during the first phase of the project. 
In particular, we appealed to the principals* frustratnms over staff 
meetings. We found this disgruntlement with meetings not only in 
the schools of this project, but in almost every school in which wc 
have conducted research or consultaticm. The University Council 
on Kducational Administr;«tion seems to have a similar impression, 
judging by the fact that they invited us to do a cassette tape on the 
topic (Schmuck and Kunkcl 1972). 

We found that all six principals became interested in 01) ccmsul- 
tation in part because they viewed it as a means for overcoming 
the clis|>leasures and wasted time of staff meetings, Furthermore, 
the four principals of Spartan, Palmer. Mcmticello, and Gaynor 
hflicvcd that their teachers were closed off from one another and 
that they would benefit from the increased interaction afforded 
by a multiunit structure. They seemed interested in finding new 
structures for increasing staff collaboration. The Ilumbolt and 
.Alien principals, on the other hand, were interested in the OD 
consultation but were unsure about the multiunit structure. Nei- 
ther of them was very clear about what the multiunit structure 
would be like, nor was either adept at helping his staff with 
collaboration. 

FORMAL STAFF CONSENSUS 

Wc have pc>ndered the early phases of this project often, finding 
there the seeds of subsequent success and failure. A crucial aspect 
of these early days, we are ccmvinccd. was the way group and 
individual decisions were made to participate in the project. Wc 
believe strongly that the total staff should hold at least three or 
four meetings over a period of about two months to discuss 01) 
consultation aiul the multiunit school. The first and third meetings, 
for example, might include outside experts in OI) and the multi- 
unit school, but at least one of the staff meetings should be held 
without outsiders. 

If it is at all feasible, we recommend that the staff enter into 
such a change process <inly after making use of consensus decision- 
making, (iroup consensus is a decision-making mode in which all 
participants contribute their thoughts and feelings and all share 
in the final decision. No decision becomes final which is not 
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undcrstdocl by nearly all members. But consensus does not mean 
that everyone agrees. Consensus means that: ( 1 ) everyone c an para- 
phrase the issue to show that he or she understands it; (2) everyone 
has a chance to describe his or her feelings about the issue; and 
(3) those who continue to disagree will nevertheless say publicly 
that they arc willing to give the decision an experimental try tor a 
prescribed period of time. In other words, consensus means that 
a sufricient number of participants are in favor of a decision to 
carry it out, while others understand the decision and will not ob- 
struct its implementation. 

Working with consensus decision-making is not easy iind straight- 
forward. We have found that it is difficult for many staffs to 
achieve; it requires advanced skills in two-way communication, in 
copint^ with conflict, and in the use of paraphrasing and surxeying 
the opinions within a group. We expect these skills to develop dur- 
ing OI) consultation, not before it. We are not arguing here that 
*'nr)n-OI)*' staffs will have a smo(»th time of it during the early 
phase of the change effort. None of the six faculties, for example, 
easily reached consensus about their involvement in this project. 

More discussion time was spent before the ccmsultation at the 
OI) schools than at the GI) schools. Both the Spartan and the 
Palmer staffs struggled during three meetings to reach general 
agreement. The Monticello and (iaynor staffs already were inter- 
i*sted in team work and rather quickly agreed to the GI) consulta- 
tion, rhe Ilumbolt and Allen staffs generally agreed— after two 
meetings each— to become involved in consul taticm, but they never 
did agree (as we realized later) on the multiunit structure. We 
believe that a staff will have a greater chance of eventual success in 
using consultation to change its structure if it recycles its discus- 
sions about the change several times and if the criteria for consen- 
sual decision-making are used during these discussions. Kven after 
consultation begins, it should not be assumed that these discussions 
will no longer be necessary. 

STAFF NORMS 

We have identified three clusters of staff norms that are impor- 
tant indicators of readiness: (I) openness and ccmfrontation. (2) 
sticking with group tasks, and (3) accepting staff members* differ- 
ences in philc»sophy and style. 

Our data indicated that staff members of the four schools that 
e\'entually became multiunit supported at the outset somewhat 
more openness and confrontation than the staffs of the two schools 
that got bogged down. Staffs in which there are strong pressures 



uguinst Irankiu'ss and debate and in which ihcrc arc no Icjjilimalc 
arenas for staff prolilcm-solvinK arc not likely to accept 01) con- 
sultation or to ehcMise effectively to become a multiunit school, 
Finther, we found that three of the four schools that became 
multiunit held meetings duriny which the task was ^iven hi),'her 
priority than the clock. In contrast, the two schools that did not 
continue with the organizational change had an inflexible routine 
of leaving school at the same time every day. At Ilumbolt, for ex- 
ample, the lack of openness combined with a norm of not putting 
in extra time at the school kept the staff from dealinn with the 
principaKs attempts in transfer leadership to staff members. When 
siaff members would not spend cnou^h time together to take up 
ihe nc\v responsibilities the principal was attempting to transfer, 
the principal became frustrated, interpreted the situation as a 
"vacuum in leadership/* and stepped in to stop the process of 
chanKC. Finally, the four scho<ils that became multiunit supported 
individual differences of staff members* philosophies and instruc- 
tional siratcKies moie than did the other two schools. 

CONSn/I A HON FOR ()RC;ANIZA TIONAI. CIIANGK 

Our comparisons of the two schools that received OI) ccmsulla- 
tion with the four that received CJI) consultation have led us to a 
number of insights alxmt the most effective consullalive prtice- 
durcs for helping school staffs to become multiunit. 

TIIKOI) SCHOOLS 

Spartan and Palmer differed siKnificantly in how the or^ani/a- 
lionai change processes proceeded over a two-year period. The 
Palmer staff members bcKan (piickly to implement team teachinn 
and other sorts of collaborative educational arrangements durinn 
the first year of the project. Later they ran into difficulties in 
mainlaininK these change attempts and the following year saw the 
innovation bryinninK t<> fade. In contrast, the Spartan staff mem- 
bers first spent effort in developing communication skills, Kn.iip 
norms, and problem-solving procedures, moving much more gradu- 
ally than Palmer into the multiunit structure. .After one year of 
consultation in OI), the Spartan staff was ready to benefit from 
technical consultation and the multiunit structure. The Spartan 
stal! then moved quickly in this direction and stayed there (hiring 
the set ond year. In chapter (i, we labeled these chanKc patterns as 
the lypification of movement toward the multiunit structure. 

One conclusion we drew from the results at these two e?;peri- 
mental sc hools as well as at one of our control schools is that 
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OI) ronsultaticin hy itself, witluiiit any spcrial cMiiphasis (in a par- 
tirular structural cuitnuiu*, ran lead to increasccl cullahorativc re- 
lationships amoHK stuff mc-mlKTs. At the outset of chapter 13, we 
pointed out that the faculty at Soil th Court -a control school- 
received OI) consultation during the 1971-72 school year. 1'hat 
consultation apparently facilitated movcn^.ent of the South Court 
staff toward more collahorative structures. Facu though the South 
Court faculty did not receive technical consultation about the 
nuiltiunit structure, it changed, nevertheless, in the unitized direc- 
tion. The primary teachers formed a team structure during the 
year of OI) consultation and tocik over the new addition to their 
school that had moveable walls. We also observed these changes in 
our year-louK OI) ccuisultation with the Highland Park Junior Ili^h 
staff (Schmuck and Runkel 1970), and we have observed them in 
other schools. 

The research findings of several contemporary sociologists under- 
score the same conclusicuis but in somewhat different ways. Two 
recent studies of failures to implement more interdependent staff 
structures are illuminating rcKardini; the relevance of OI) processes 
to ornani/ational cbauKc. In the first of these, (iross, (iiacquinta, 
and Bernstein (1970) described what happened when a well- 
meaning, ralher progressive facidty attempted to incorporate a 
significant amoimt of individualized instruction into its program. 
The sec(md, by Smith and Keith (1971), focused upon the diffi- 
culties a similarly liberal and young staff encountered in attempt- 
ing to implement team teaching. 

These well-executed studies both suggest some reasons that 
complex educational innovaticms such as individualized instruction 
and team teaching both significant aspects of the multiunit 
school do noi often become adopted and institutionalized. Unan- 
ticipated social-psychological problems arise when innovations like 
ihese iMice •\uIopted*' by the central office or the administrators 
of the sc hool musi be implemented. I be users or the implemen- 
ters of ihe innovalion especially the teachers and auxiliary staff 
but also the students and parents must be clear about the tech- 
nical properlies nf the innovation and learn to use new procedures 
thai call for new patterns of interaction. In additicm, they must 
learn lo relate in new ways, be rewarded in new ways, and be able 
(fi c (Mununuc ale promptly :uul clearly with administrators about 
(he obstacles they encounter. 

Perhaps nmst fundamentally, (iross and his colleagues, as well 
•IS Smith tinci Keith, acknowledge the fact that individualized in- 
struction and team lc\u hing are not simple "things:** the y involve 
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complex and diverse clusters of role expectaticins among adminis- 
trators, teachers, students, and parents. The demand for change 
in the midst of these interpersonal complexities overwhelms the 
collaborative skill typically found in school staffs (and in most 
other organizations in our society). 

Our experience in this project, alcmg with our other project 
experiences, has led us to believe that many efforts at educational 
reform, if not most, have failed precisely because of the limited 
attention given to interpersonal relations and the organi/aticmal 
context in which the reforms have been attempted. Any major 
innovation in curriculum or instructional technique implies a 
change in the "culture" of the school. In other words, the relation- 
ships between teachers and administrators are apt to change. Often 
the change affects not only the principal and his faculty but also 
their relationship with students and the nonprofessional staff. 
Consequently, authority relationships, communication networks, 
status groupings, and friendship cliques are forced to change. In 
the process, the innovatitm itself often fails or is restructured to 
conform to the former ways of doing things. 

The data from our experiment in organi/aticmal training at 
Highland Park Junior High School shed some light on this issue. 
Those data indicated that the ccmtrol schools innovated at an equal 
rate with the trained school, but (miy with regard to the sorts of 
activities that can be "packaged," What we meant by "packaged*' 
was the presence of some tangible srt of materials or instructions, 
such as new teaching curriculum materials, TV equipment, specifi- 
cations for a new job (such as an aide), or instructicms for a new 
bookkeeping procedure within PPBS. Such packaged innovations 
often can be put into effect by training individuals, so it is unnec- 
essary to establish delicate new role relaticmships or new modes of 
group problem-solving. In ccmtrast, only the trained school showed 
new arrangements for interperscmal relations and group processes. 
The kinds of innovations for which the trained schcuil was more 
ready involved changing relationships between teachers and stu- 
dents, sharing power among the faculty, and building new channels 
for committee work and group problem-solving. The innovations 
of individualized instruction and team teaching were prominent 
examples of the activities the trained school began to use. 

At Spartan, staff members became deep:y immersed in theOI) 
consultation during the initial year of the project. In contrast, the 
P.tlmer staff quickly was trying out a completely new technical 
structure with team teaching and individualized instructicm. The 
Palmer staff culture had not yet matured into a collaborative 
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system, so many staff members faced interpersonal difficulties in 
trying to adjust to the more functionally interdependent work 
structure. It is relevant to note also that Spartan staff members 
experienced success with their problem-solving activities toward 
the end c)f the first year, while the Palmer staff did not; also, the 
multiunit structure itself-with its special social-psychological 
attributes-was discussed much more within the Spartan problem- 
solving groups than in the Palmer problem-solving groups. Prema- 
ture attempts to unitize at Palmer decreased the teachers' feelings 
of efficacy; they frequently mentioned concerns about following 
through on commitments to colleagues and on not working closely 
enough with students. Data collected by Nelson (1971) indicated, 
moreover, that students' achievement decreased in several subjects 
during this first year of the change process at Palmer. Perhaps 
attempting complex changes too soon, without having established 
feelings of collegial support, can lead to frustration, concern for 
order, and a return to the security of autonomy. 

The Palmer staff's rapid attempts to implement the unitized 
structure (especially in the 1- ! and 3-4 units) combined with an 
absence (.f formal procedures for managing cross-unit tensions, 
brought about high amounts of organizational stress. To compli- 
cate matters, Palmer staff members viewed early attempts by the 
OD consultants to work on interpersonal tensions as a waste of 
valuable time. After all, the Palmer staff members said, we have a 
j<»b to do- to establish instructional ^oals, to develop curriculum, 
and to agree on our instructional procedures-why should we spend 
time on the discussion of norms, skills, and procedures? Rather 
than wcirking so early on designing curriculum innovations, we 
now believe that the consultation during the initial year at Palmer 
should have emphasized the problems the staff was confronting 
with interpersc/.ial collaboration and procedures. The frustrations 
at Palmer are examples of taking action toward innovative educa- 
tional procedun : before the staff has developed clear understand- 
ings and procedures for collaborative work. 

In other words, early attempts at techno-structural consultation 
at Palmer did not provide the same benefits as later techno- 
structural consultation at Spartan. Our recommendation is that 
OD consultation should precede efforts to bring about technical 
structural change. We see the optimum period of change as occur- 
ring over a two-year period. OD consultation would he emphasized 
during the first year, while revisic.ns in curriculum, instruction, and 
evaluation would be emphasized during the second year. More- 
over, wc have concluded that the functions of OD and technical 
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roiisullaticm should be kept separate. ()I) and Icehnual ronsultants 
should he difrcreiil people carrying; out much diflerenl sorts of 
helping activities. 

The se(|uenee of Ol) and technical considtation mlKht proceed 
in at least four important stages. OI) consultants would take lead- 
ership in three of them: 

1. tm/novhif! communication skills through simulation. In this 
slaKc, OI) specialists build increased openness and ease of inter- 
personal communication amonj; the trainees by usinj; simidations 
of typical school situations to train them in such communication 
skills as paraphrasinK, describing behaviors, describing their own 
feel'MHs, checkinH their impressions of others* feclin);s, taking a 
su»- \ \\ and jfivin^ and rcceivinn feedback. 

2. dumping norms through /nnhlrm-solving in groups. After the 
OI) specialists help the participants to identify their most central 
oi^ani/.ational problems, they present a sequence <if problem- 
solvniK. By usinK real school problems, they help the participants 
to proceed through the steps of problem-solving in an orderly 
fashion. 

X Structural changes through group agrccmcfits. The OI) specialists 
help the participants to transform thr results of their problem- 
solving; into new definitions of roles and procedures. These new 
organizational patterns can be formally decided upon by the par- 
ticipants, and agreements can be made about the action steps for 
carrying them out. 

4. Curricular and instructional chapigcs. After the revised structures 
of the I* ichinK units and the leadership team have been formed, 
then the i inphasis can switch to major curricidum and instructional 
change. Here, too, evaluati>in by collea);ues and students can be 
tried to complement the new, more interdependent structure. Our 
experience was that while the Palmer facidty was attempting; to 
modify its educational program during; the fall of the first year, 
the Spartan staff did not be^in to take si);nificant action until the 
next spring. The most successful ccmsult.itive event at Spartan took 
place on .\pril 17. The meeting; was jointly designed by CASKA 
consultants and the leadership team. Omsensus ab«uit instructional 
Koals was accomplished hy allowiiiK people io find cithers on the 
staff who shared their educational objectives, and to bej^in plan- 
ning immediate action toward these jjoals. The readiness «»f the 
Spartan staff to take action was particularly hi^h. The academic 
ye.u was coming to a close, they had talked many times ab«nit 
iakiuK new steps, and they were at th-- point w here meeting skills 
were be^inninK to be effective. The staff could now move on to 
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the touKh problems or i'undamental chan){e in the schooPs educa- 
tional program, 

We miKht sum up these ideas tor statin); of OI) and technical 
ccuisultalions by describing a two-year se(|uence; As we have de- 
scribed already, the Hrst year would include an emphasis on OI). 
The Starr would woik :»n improving communication skills, chanK- 
iuK norms, and making structural changes. During the second year, 
major emphasis would be on changes in ihe eduealional program. 
Instructional procedures would be individualized and personalized; 
new curricula would be developed; the dirferentiated starfin^ ar- 
rangements would be Tully defined and implemented. Toward the 
end of the second year, the teams vould have established co- 
teaching arrangements and formal methods of colle^ial supen'ision. 

TlfK GI) SCHOOLS 

Three differences between the complete Gi) schools (Monticello 
and Gaynor) and the partial GI) schools (Ilumbolt and Allen) sug^- 
Kcst the importance of particular acticms for a successful or^aniza- 
tionai change process when a subsystem is the focus of consultation. 

First, the Monticello and Gaynor staffs were more aware of 
the two-pronged nature of the project ((»I) consultaticm and the 
multiunit structure) than were the Ilumbolt and Allen teachers. 
Much of the resistance to change at the latter two schools can be 
attributed to confusion about the nature of the chan),;e. Further- 
more, the Gaynor staff was able to choose a truly representative 
leadership K^oup within the faculty, .;i>d these staff members were 
the first to be involved in the GI) consultation. While the Monti- 
cello GI) trainees were not at first a subsystem, they built a method 
and a time-line vfTy early to establish a formal and representative 
subsystem of tht faculty. On the other hand, the Ilumbolt and 
Allen trainees present at the first week of GI) ccmsultation did not 
constitute formal subsystems of their staffs, nor did they ever plan 
how !o establish such a subsystem. Indeed, some of the Ilumbolt 
GI) trainees never were quite sure if they were supposed to act as 
the leadership team during the following year, and three of the 
Allen (fl) trainees were competing for a pi »n such a leadership 
team. 

The second important point comes from a comparison of the 
chauKe processes at Monticello, Ilumbolt, and Allen; it concerns 
the communicative links with the rest of the staff. (Gaynor is not 
included here because its leadership team was already established 
at the outset of the consultation, and that team was sustained 
^ and renewed throughout the two-year life of the research.) The 
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Motuiccllo GD group eventually phased itself out, establishing a 
I.ikert-type link-pin k*adership subsystem before the end of the 
first year. At Monticello, the permanent leadership team that was 
established ct>ntained many of the same peopk* who had been in- 
volved in the GI) consultation. Moreover, all of the leadership 
team members, except for the principal, were members of the 
three newly emerging units. Thus, in Monticello there was over- 
lapping participation in GI) consultation, the leadership team, and 
the units. By the end of the first year, there were at least two of 
thv original GI) group to infrract and model group skills in each 
unit. This dispersed network ot c:)mmitted and skilled staff mem- 
bers made it relatively easy to pass on the communication and 
problem-solving skills from the CASKA consultants and the GD 
trainees to the Monticello staff. 

In contrast, the Humbolt and Allen staffs had very few Uy 
peers trained in the summer workshop with whom they could 
interact frequently. The GI) groups at these two schools included 
very few classroom teachers and these few were not staff mennbers 
whr had been chosen to be leaders by their colleagues. Our ob- 
sen:itions at Monticello, Humbolt, and Allen led us to conclude 
that one of the important ways to learn complementary roles and 
thus to implement structural change is through what might be 
termed a '^concerned audience effect.** The Monticello unit leaders 
could benefit from an audience effect because there were at least 
two members of each unit who had been thoroughly involved in 
the GI) consultation. Each could help to continue with previously 
learned skills; both could respond with appropriately reciprocal 
and supportive reactions; and both could serve as an audience to 
provide feedback. The Humbolt and Allen staffs never did benefit 
from such a nexus of reciprocity, support, and modeling. 

A third major difference amcmg Monticello, Humbolt, and Al- 
len is that while the Monticello GD members were volunteers, the 
Humbolt and Allen group members were appointees. The fact that 
three of the .Monticello volunteers later were chosen by fellow staff 
members to act as unit leaders (even though the principal saw only 
one as a 'Meader** at the time of consultation) underscores the 
acceptance of the changes that were being suggested by the GD 
team. Also, we believe that these Mcmticello volunteers became 
much more involved in the project than the Humbolt and Allen 
appointees. Monticello participants were largely intrinsically mo- 
tivated« while the Humbolt and Allen GD members felt forced into 
participating. It is interesting to note also that at Monticello one 
of the volunteers actually opposed the multiunit school concept 
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and sought involvement out of a sense of suspicious curiosity. 
The inclusion of the **neKativt member" helped the GI) team to 
wrestle with some of the special concerns of a minority of Monti- 
cello staff members and to communicate with the entire staff 
about prof^ress in implementing the organizational change. 

Our findings from the GI) schools suK^est that staff members 
should have a clear conception of the consultaticm and of the 
organizational plan that is bcin^ sought before the consultation 
begins. Moreover, clear distinctions should be drawn between die 
contributions of 01) ccmsultants and technical, multiunit coordi- 
nators. Accomplishing these understandinj^s with all staff members 
is no small order; it requires several meetings and numerous discus- 
sions. We believe that resistance lo or^anizaticmal change can be 
expected to the decree that persons are pressed into making the 
change, and that resistance will decrease to the extent that those 
persons can ccmtrol the way the change process develops. 

Our findings also suggest that there should be overlap of mem- 
bership between the group that receives initial consultation and 
the formal leadership team. This may be complicated by our find- 
ing that volunteers seem to put more energy into their participation 
than appointees. Some resoluticm may be found by attempting 
from the outset to put together a diverse group of volunteers rep- 
resenting different jobs and points of view. One related point is 
that later staff resistance will be lessened to the degree that the 
initial GI) members can help their colleagues understand how they 
can become involved in the ongoing change process. 

Our experiences with the GI) schools also underscored the im- 
portance of norms for sticking with important organizaticmal 
tasks- apparently a necessary prerequisite to a complex organiza- 
tional change. For instance, an assessment of the time spent in 
meetings indicated that the Mcmticello and Gaynor faculties were 
acciistomed to meeting twice as much as the Humbolt and Allen 
staffs. Furthermore, we believe the importance of the principal 
became obvious as the c(msultati(m moved forward. Without prin- 
cipals* modeling some of the new behaviors and accepting them as 
part of their role repertoire, the c(msultaticm has little chance of 
being effective. In retrospect, we should have much more carefully 
coached the principals at Humbolt and Alien during the early 
stages of the project. 

Tmk Principal and Unit Leaders 

Along with the important role performed by the principal, the 
unit leaders also take on key functicms. We wil! di cribe how each 



of these role-takers mi)i;ht enhance or detract I'rom the establish- 
ment of efrective staf 1* interdependence. 

TIIK PRINCIPAL 

DilTerent principals have different styles of leadership. ran^iiiK 
from autocratic to collaborative; attempts to influence staff mem- 
bers can be made by tellinK* selling, testin^i consulting, joining, or 
collaborating through consensual decision-making. We can effec- 
tively use this dimension of leadership style to describe the six 
principals in this project. 

The principals at Allen and Ilumbolt decided on their own to 
bring their faculties into the project; both principals essentially 
''told'* their staff members who would participate in the initial 
GI) trainee group. It is interestii..^ to note that the manifest inter- 
personal style of these two principals was not dominating or aggres- 
sive. They apparently' lacked collaborative interpersonal skills and 
tended to attempt to reach staff decisions mostly by telling and 
selling. Although the Gaynor and Monticello principals wanted 
very strongly to become involved in the project— much more 
strongly, apparently, than the Ilumbolt and Allen principals— they 
discussed the project often with staff members and pcmdered for 
long periods over the decision to get into the project. Using the 
behavioral dimension described above, we believe that the Monti- 
cello and Gaynor princip:;'; consulted with their staffs and tested 
possible moves with them, even though reserving the final decisions 
to themselves. The Pulmer and Spartan principals actively sought 
participation and the consensus of their staffs. They did not decide 
to enter the project until virtually all staff members had verbally 
specified that they were in support of the project. 

Further analyses of the principals* leadership during the first 
months of the consultation indicated that the principals of the 
schools that became multiunit generally behaved in less authori- 
tarian ways than did the principals of the staffs that changed less. 
For example, the Spartaii principal was notably coHaborative. 
Most of the important school decisions that were made in 1970-71 , 
including d'*cisir)ns about budget and hiring, were shared with the 
staff. The ne\! most collaborative was the Monticello principal. 
Although he stalvd forthrightly that he held ultimate responsibility 
for important school decisions, he consulted continually with the 
team and subsequently with the Monticello leadership team, 
lie almost never took action without the appnival of these staff 
groups. Next most collaborative was the Gaynor principal, who 
t(»ld the staff clearly what his preferences were while still leaving 
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final dccisifm up to the leadership team or the units. At ihe same 
time, he always felt deep responsibility for what decisions were 
made. 

Although the other three principals oTten spoke as thouj^h they 
would share decisions with staff, they seldom behaved collahora- 
lively. The Allen principal was particularly inconsistent in his lead- 
ership behaviors. On several important occasir>ns after the GI) 
team had decided on a matter, he overruled that decision without 
letting team members know of his course of action. These shifts 
came as shocks to most of the Allen participants. The Ilumbolt 
principal made an honest effort to consult with the GI) team and 
his staff durinji; the first few months, but the subsequent ambigui- 
ties of the c han)i;e process seemed to frustrate him and he arbi- 
trarily moved into what he considered a dangerous vacuum, lie 
was fightiniir off what he viewed as a drift toward a laisse/.-faire 
condition within the staff. Ilis decision to leave the project re- 
lieved his fear of disorganization; moving away from GI) consulta- 
tion and the multiunit structure allowed him to return to running 
a ••tight ship" for the remainder of the school year. And, finally, 
there was the Palmer principal who-even with the help of 01) 
consultation-never could seem to establish open, straight forw.ird, 
unambiguous leadership relationships with his staff. He would con- 
sult nid join with small clusters and units, but he seldom followed 
thrciugh to complete problem-solving cycles. He decided on his 
own not to call formal leadership team meetings, in anticipation 
(we think) that the leadership group might gradually force collabo- 
rative role relationships. It appears to us now, in fact, that the 
Palmer principal was one of the most powerful forces restraining 
PalmerN movement toward the multiunit structure. 

We should point out that the two OU principals were under 
continual pressure from several directions during the first year of 
the project. Spartan and Palmer staff members came to expect that 
they would share in school |>roblem -solving and decision-making. 
At the same time, staff members-and especially members of the 
leadership teams-learned group skills that put them into com- 
petition with their principals for interpersonal influence. And 
while role changes were being sought within the leadership team 
and the units, the technically oriented district coordinators were 
pushing for changes in curriculum and instruction. The Spartan 
principal listened more to his staf!' and leadership team, while the 
Palmer principal seemed to tune in more to the technically ori- 
ented coordinators and to his own plan for the schooPs instruc- 
tional program. Indeed, the Palmer principaPs single-minded drive 
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tciward curriculum chaiiKC (particul irly in the iorin oT ''back-to- 
back** reading and learning centers) meant that the leadership 
team and units had little time tci clariiy roles, norms, and K^^Hip 
procedures. 

The dirrerent interests in change that the principals had before 
the project bcj^an also seemed to affect subsequent developments. 
The Monticello principal :;:*'*.r.L*d to hope for change more than 
the other principals; he read a ^reat deal of literature about the 
multiunit school and prodded his superordinate at the district 
office to allow Mcmticello u» participate in the experimental proj- 
ect. The Gaynor principal wanted the consultation, too, but most 
of his staff wanted it even more. Both the Gaynor and the Mon- 
ticello principals talked favorably about the project in their schools 
and urjifcd staff members to become involved. The Allen and llum- 
bolt principals souKht the prcstif^e of entering an experimental 
project, but they wanted process consultation much more than 
the multiunit structure. In fact, as the year went on, it became 
apparent that the Allen and llumbolt principals had hoped espe- 
cially for the OI) form of consultation, not the GD form, and when 
they received the latter, their interest in the project was signifi- 
cantly reduced. For them, not receiving the OI) consultation was 
a rejection by the CASKA consultants and the district coordinators. 
The Palmer princ'pal pushed hard for both OI) consultaticm and 
the multiunit structure, apparently to maintain his self-perception 
as a change agent. In contrast, the Spartan principal did not view 
himself as a change agent, lie did not have any favorite instruc- 
tional innovation, nor did he seem to have a very strong desire to 
stand out within the district administration. 

TlIK UNIT KKADKRS 

Unit leaders are supposed to function in the multiunit school 
as link-pins b^nween the teachers in the units and the administra- 
tion of the school. In ti.eory, this structure capitali/.es on the 
power of the face-to-facc group to bring out the resources of the 
members. The leadership team and teaching teams are organized 
with the unit leader participating in decisions at levels above and 
below their own. Our data indicated that the unit leaders at Spar- 
tan, Monticello, and Gaynor were especially effective in im- 
plementing the multiunit structure. For example, the feelings of 
influence amcmg the teachers of these three schools increased or 
remained unchanged from 1970 to 1972, while the feelings of in- 
iluence c mong the teachers of Palmer, llumbolt, and Allen went 
down significantly during the same period. 
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The most effective unit leaders tended in be chosen by their 
staff colleagues after considerable discussion guided by a list of 
objective criteria. The unit leaders who eventually coped less well 
with difficulties were chosen on a more informal basis; in many 
instances these informal selections were made by the principal on 
the basis of past associations. Differences between the imit leaders 
ait the iwo OI) schools were especially stiikin^. The Spartan unit 
leaders were chosen after considerable staff deliberation. Objective 
criteria were used, interviews took place, and comparisons amon^ 
candidates were discussed. Just one of the unit leaders at Palmer 
was chosen in such an objective and well-or^ani/ed fashion; the 
other two were selected afler stion^ recommendations by the prin- 
cipal. While the Spartan staff members gradually felt increased 
influence in relation to the principal because of their unit leaders, 
the Palmer staff members ^raduallv fell less powerful. The Palmer 
staff did not view the unit leaders as bein^ very influential with 
the principal; after all, the principal seldom called meetings of the 
leadership team. 

The multiunit advocate who su^K^'sts that the usual functioning 
of unit leaders and the presence of teams arc sufficient to increase 
multidirectionid communication is mistaken. The leadership team 
must be meeting regularly to carry informattcm, make decisions, 
and solve problems if influence is to be shared. Our obscrvalions 
in this project show that the communicaticm skills of paraphrasing^ 
describing feelings directly, and impression checking arc essential 
to an effective leadership team. Moreover, it is even more essential 
that the members of the leadership leam fimction as two-way link- 
pins between ihe administration and the teachers. 

Tips to Ol) Consultants 

In conclusion, we will summarize our recommendations for 
changing school struciures in the form of brief tips to OI) consult- 
ants who maiy be asked to help elementary schools estaiblish more 
cooperative and interdependent technical structures. 

niK MACRO DESIGN 

Complex orj^ani/.ational change involving movement from a scif- 
contained structure lo a multiunit structure will require a two-year 
period. The first year will involve the three-staKC OI) process de- 
scribed earlier. The second year will emphasi/c curriculum and 
instructional change, particularly in terms of implementing in- 
dividually guided education, differentialed staffing, and team 
^cachinK. The second year also will include practicing colle^ial 
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supcrvisicin and the development of more collaborative evaluative 
procedures Tor .stafr and students* 

KNxav 

Careful contract building is very important. The project goals 
and procedures should be discussed with the entire staff several 
times. Clear distinctions should be drawn between OD consultation 
and changes expected in the technical structure of the school. The 
staffs decision to move in the directicm of the multiunit structure 
should be made prior to commencing the OD consultation. Al- 
though the involvement in OD can facilitate instrumental aspects 
of moving toward the multiunit structure, it should not be used to 
persuade staff members to move toward the multiunit school. The 
role of the OD consultant should be clearly defined as different 
from the role of the technical consultant who is interested in a 
particular sort of structural or curriculum change. 

Ideal conditions at entry* would include these: (I) the principal 
and staff agree that the present school organisational plan is not 
as good as they want; (2) they ask for a new organizational design; 
(!)) they can clearly state their expectations and hopes for the new 
organization; (4) they want especially to find new ways of collabo- 
rating on problem-solving and decision-making; (5) they often do 
not leave the school at a standard departure time, but expect 
sometimes to work together for long hours; (6) they believe that 
being open and confnmtive can often be useful; and (7) they 
respect and appreciate individual differences of staff members. 

I'tlK INTKRVKNTION 

In those rare instances where a staff already has organized into 
a new technical structure, the ccmsultation should focus on im- 
proving the functioning of the new subsystems. A basic rule of OD 
consultation is that a subsystem in which there is high functional 
interdependence is an effective place to develop new norms, skills, 
and procedures. In those more typical instances in which the new 
technical structure is expected to emerge during the consultaticm, 
a time schedule should be worked out— with March or April of the 
first year as the final period to begin establishing the new structure. 

Karly consultation should focus upon communication skill build- 
ing, establishing norms of openness and directness, and using 
problem-solving as a skill. Later problem-solving efforts should 
involve making the new structure work, such as working out 
new ( urrirula, clarifying the role of new staff, agreeing on instruc- 
^ tiona! strategies with teams, and generally making decisions about 
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airrtiulum and personnel mutters, 'rhcsc latter pnibltm-scilvinn 
artiviticss should include the terhnieal roordinatcir as a participant, 
after the staff members have determined the scirts (if help they 
want fnim him. 

Careful attention should be ^iven to the principaPs reactions to 
the change process. The 01) ccmsultunt should consider arran^in^ 
special coaching for the principal; this mi>»ht include one-to-one 
role rounselinyr, special leadership skill practice, help in planninK 
and debriefing meetinj^s, and establishing a peer support system 
with fellow principals who are underj^oin),; similar change programs. 

Special attention :;hould be given to establishing a link-pin or- 
ganization that all participants can visualize and in which each can 
see his or her place. Multidirecticmal communicaticm should be en- 
couraged and consultation should be designed to support it. 

Whenever possible, the OI) consultant should discourage imme- 
diate steps into major modifications in the educaticmal program 
and encourage the development of effective skills of communica- 
tion and problem-solving as an initial stage. Attempts at high 
amounts of interdependence should be postponed until the sub- 
systems c an manage problem-solving and decisicm-making in their 
regular meetings. 

Taking acticm on innovative educational programs should be 
^'ncouraged during the spring of the first year. Staff mcmbers- 
especially members of the newly formed leadership team-should 
be included in joint planning to initiate and follow through on 
changes in the educational program. The seccmd year of the inter- 
vention should be spent developing feelings of efficacy in working 
in teams and in developing new patterns of collegial cooperation. 

TERMINATION 

The consultants should establish a particular date for ending 
the intervention. Starting toward the close of the first year, staff 
members should be taking increasingly active parts in determining 
the sort of consultaticm that will be received. Members of the staff 
should establish their own procedures for recv.ling goals and 
monitoring their progress toward them. 

In Conclusion 

We surely hope this is not the end of the matter. Our experience 
and data convince us of four things. First, collaborative arrange- 
ments among faculty, such as those we studied in this project, 
promise great gains of several sorts. Second, bringing about suf- 
ficient structural change to capture the greatest gains is next to 
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impjissihlo f«)r m«)st schools without outsuk* help (hiring the tran- 
siti«inal \icr'nn\. Third, the methods «)f consultation that we used 
in this action research sh«)w excellent prumise of helping schools 
about t«) undertake seri«)us structural alteration. Fourth, we still 
need to kn«)\v much m«)re about conditions «)f readiness, methods 
of scqi:Lncin« changes, meth«)ds «)f usinj? c«)nsultativc help, and 
methods «)f assessing developmental progress and structural out- 



comes. 



The morale in a sch«)«)l that has achieved a high level of ci.llabo- 
ration, inventiveness, and use «)f personal resources is impressive 
and thrilling to see. After «)bserving at Spartan School, a visiting 
administrator burst into «)ur «)ffice, agl«)w and breathless with in- 
spirati«)n, and cried, "I've read about it and talked about it and 
argued about it and hunted f«)r h.and now I've si-cn it!" A teacher 
from Spartan, a few days after the close of the 1972-73 scho«)l 
year said, "Oh, we had such a g«)«)d time this year! I was so sorry 
to see the year c«)me to an end!" These feelings on the part of 
professional visitors to schools and staff members of schools arc 
uncommon. 

A scho«)l with such vital capacities, we believe, offers a milieu 
that must surely strengthen the mental health of staff and students. 
Further research should ch?ck «)n changes in the rates of discipline 
cases, faculty turn«)ver, days lost in sick leave, and appeals to higher 
authorities to sritJc disputes between staff members or between 
staff members and parents. The instructional effects of multiunit 
structure shojid als«i include greater responsiveness by teachers to 
initiatives fro^n suulcnts. Beyond these promises, there is the pos- 
sibility (we thinW iv. a good «)ne) that such a sch()«)l can achieve the 
visi«)n, initiative, energy, and organizational skill to invent and try 
out still «)ther organizational forms that reach out into the com- 
munity and magnify the abilities, contributions, and achievements 
of everyone involved. 
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QUKSTIONS USKD IN MAKING COMPARISONS BK'I-WEKN 
on, (il), AND CONTROL SCHOOLS 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT TOTAL S TAFF MEETINGS (TABLES 4 AND 5) 

1. When problems come in the meeting, they are thoroughly explored 
until everyone understands what the problem is. 

2. There is a tendency to propose answers without really having thought 
the problem and its causes through carefully. 

3. The group discusses the pros and cons of several different alternate 
solutions to a problem. 

4. People bring up extraneous or irrelevant matters. 

5. Someone summarizes progress from time to time. 

6. Decisions are often left vague -as to what they are and who will carry 
them out. 

7. Either before the meeting or at its beginning, any group member can 
easily get items on the agenda. 

8. People are afraid to be openly critical or make good objections. 

9. People do not take the time to really study or define the problem 
they are working on. 

10. The same few people seem to do most of the talking during the 
meeting. 

n. People hesitate to give their true feelings about problems which are 
discussed. 

12. 'Iliere is a good deal of jumping from topic to topic-it *s often un* 
clear where the group is on the agenda. 

13. The same problems seem to keep coming up over and over again 
from meeting to meeting. 

14. People don*t seem to care about the meeting or want to get involved 
in it. 
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15. When the Rroup is ihinkinK about a problem, at least two or three 
different solutions are suggested. 

16. The results of the group's work are not worth the time it takes. 

1 7. People give their real feelings about what is happening during the 
meeting itself. 

18. People feel very committed to carrying out the solutions arrived at 
by the group. 

19. When the group is supposedly working on a problem, it is really 
working on some other "under the table'' problem. 

20. Solutions and decisions are in accord with the chairman's or leader's 
point of view, but not necessarily with the members'. 

21. There are splits or deadlocks between factions or subgroups. 

22. The discussion goes on and on without any decision being reached. 

23. When a decision is made, it is clear who should carry it out, and 
when. 

24. People feel satisfied or positive during the meeting. 

QLKSTIONS ABOUT SUBGROUP MEKTINGS (TABLES 6 AND 7) 

1. When problems come in the meeting, they are thoroughly explored 
until everyone understands what the problem is. 

2. There is a tendency to propose answers without really having thought 
the problem and its causes through carefully. 

3. The group discusses the pros and cons of several different alternate 
solutions to a problem. 

4. People bring up extraneous or irrelevant matters. 
3. Someone summarizes progress from time to time. 

6. Decisions are often left vague - as to what they are and who will 
carry them out. 

7. Either before the meeting or at iiz beginning, any group member can 
easily get items on the agenda. 

H. People are afraid to be openly critical or make good objections. 

9. People do not take the time to really study or define the problem 

they are working on. 
IC). The same few people seem to do most of the taK'ng during the 

meeting. 

1 1. People hesitate to give their true feelings about problems which are 
discussed. 

12. When a decision is made, it is clear who should carry it out. and 
when. 

13. There is a good deal of jumping from topic to topic-it*s often un- 
clear where the group is on the agenda. 

14. The same problems seem to keep coming up over and o« er again 
from meeting to meeting. 

1 5. People don't seem to care about the meeting or want to get involved 
in it. 

16. When the group is thinking aboui a problem, at least two or three 
different solutions are suggested. 
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17. The results of the group's work are not worth the time it takes. 

18. People give their real feelings about what is happening during the 
meeting itself. 

19. People feel very committed to carrying out the solutions arrived at 
by the group. 

20. When the group is supposedly working on a problem, it is really 
working on some other ''under the table" problem. 

21. Solutions and decisions are in accord with the chairman's or leader's 
point of view, but not necessarily with the members'. 

22. There are splits or deadlocks between factions or subgroups. 

23. The discussion goes on and on without any decision being reached. 

24. People feel satisfied or positive during the meeting. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT SUPERIORS AND COWORKERS (TABLES 8 AND 9) 

1. My superior will play one person against another. 

2. My superior takes account of my wishes and desires. 

3. My superior discourages people from making suggestions. 

4. It*s easy to talk with my superior about my job. 

5. My superior does not let me know when I could improve ny 
performance. 

6. My superior gives me credit when I do good work. 

7. My superior expects people to do things his way. 

8. My superior keeps me informed about what is happening in the 
school. 

9. My coworkers are uncooperative unless it's to their advantage. 

10. I can count on my coworkers to give me a hand when I need it. 

1 1. I cannot speak my mind to my coworkers. 

12. My coworkers welcome opinions different from their own. 

13. My coworkers will not stick out their necks for me. 

14. I have developed close friendships in my job. 

1 5. I have an opportunity in my job to help my coworkers quite a lot 

16. I have the feeling that my job is regarded as important by other 
people. 

1 7. My job gives me status. 

18. I seldom get the feeling of learning new things from my work. 

19. I have an opportunity to use many of my skills at work. 

20. In my job, I have the same things to do over and over. 

21. My job requires that a person use a wide range of abilities. 

22. My job requires making one or more important decisions everyday. 

23. I do not have the opportunity to do challenging things at work. 

24. If you were to change to a new job during the next three years (in 
or out of education) where would you want it to be? (Mark one.) 

( ) Still in my building. 

( ) In this district 

( ) !n this part of the state. 

( ) In this state. 

( ) In this part of the nation. 
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( ) Anyplace. 
( ) non*t know. 

( ) Can*t imagine changing in the next three years. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT JOB SATISFACTION (TABLES 10 AND II) 

In your present teaching situation, how satisfied are you with • • . 

1. ... the progress you are making toward the goal you set for yourself 
in your present position? 

2. . . . the adequacy and fairness of district policies and regulations? 

3. . . . the extent to which your efforts and achievements are recognized 
by others? 

4. . . . your personal relationships with administrators and supervisors? 

5. . . . the opportunities you have to accept responsibility for your own 
work or for the work of others? 

6. . . . the ability and willingness of administrators and supervisors to 
give you help when you need it? 

7. . . . the extent to which you are able to see positive results from your 
efforts? 

8. . . • your personal relationships with fellow teachers? 

9. . . . your present job when you consider it in light of your career 
expectations? 

10. ... the availability of pertinent instructional materials and aids? 
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Interview 

Organizational Features of the multiunit School 
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STRUCTURAL ASPECTS Yes No 

1 Do groups of teachers (sometimes called "units" 
or **teams") meet to plan or make decisions 

regarding matters in this school? 

2. Is there another group of persons (sometimes 
called "Leadership Team" or * instructional 
Improvement Committee**) on the staff which 
plans for the other teams or helps to coordinate 
activities among the teams? 

3. Does the team or unit you work with have a 
formally appointed leader? 

4. Are students assigned to a unit or to a teacher? 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF AND COORDINATION 

5. Are clerical or instructional aides a part of yoMr 
school staff? 

6. Does your school participate in a teacher intern 
program* whereby first-year teachers are assigned 
to work with the units? 

7. In your school* do the specialist teachers (music* 
reading* counselor* etc.) meet with units? 

8. Does the unit you work with most frequently 
ha^'e regularly scheduled meetings (more often 
than twice a month)? 

9. Does the team that is charged with coordination 

among the grade*level teams meet regularly 

(more than twice a month)? 

9^ K . 378 
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Yes No 

10. Is the role of team leader different from the rest 
of the team members? (Respondent should men- 
tion communication with the leadership team, 
setting up agenda, or having specialized roles at 

meetings.) 

JOINT INSTRUCTION AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

11. Does your team leader ever work with another 
teacher from your unit to jointly share the 
instructional responsibility for the same cluster 

of students at the same point in time? 

12. Do you know of any teachers (including yourself) 
who jointly share the instructional responsibility 
for the same cluster of students at the same 

point in time? 

13. Does a group of teachers from different teams 
(or units) meet for the specific purpose of 
planning curriculum for the entire school 

(across units)? 

14. Are curriculum decisions made at the unit meetings? 

15. Does the unit ever select texts (or curriculum 
guides) or plan the use of audio-visual resources 

as a group? 
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